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To All Dealers --Wherever Snow Falls! 
Get This Pre-Winter Message Across to 
Your Car-Owning Customers-- NOW! 
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Above is an actual photograph of the world's worst and most expensive garage—the all-too-common "curbstone™ 

type, with street-pavement floor, and blue-sky roof. Tell your customers that a good car deserves a good garage; 

that it will more than “earn its keep" in reduced rate of depreciation, increased service, and owner-satisfaction. Tell 

them to "Build a Garage Now," and enjoy the benefit-from it all winter, and for many winters. For additional 
garage selling facts, see page 27. 


WINTER IS ON THE WAY, SO DON'T DELAY! 
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AVY CLF ULM 
— FRAMES 


All joints are WEATHERTITE 
Every frame is SQUARE--and ON the Square 


These Spokane Pine Weathertite | Weathertite tongue and groove 









Frames, masterpieces of design, joints between pulley stiles, blind 

' are manufactured with that care, stops and casings. Your custom- 
skill and precision which distin- ers will appreciate these frames 

( guish super-quality production. of beauty and strength, so firmly 
\ They're made of choicest kiln- and precisely fitted. We can fur- 


dried Idaho White Pine and Pon- nish these frames with FULL 
derosa Pine and have all the TOXIC TREATMENT, branded 
up-to-the-minute refinements with NDMA Seal of Approval. 


Sell the Long Lake Line of Quality Lumber 


You can order in Mixed Cars any assortment of Lumber and 
Lumber Products—Precision Frames, Package or Lineal Trim, 
Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock, Industrial Items, etc. Write today. 











Members National Door Mfrs. Assn 
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LONG LAKE LUMBER. CO. sp0KANe 





Spokane Pine PRODUCTSCO. wash \& 








Order PINE and FIR from 


mee dford 


USED 
OUTSIDE 


—photo taken from our 
east test rack roof. 





For 2 years, 5 months this door has seen service as an outside 
door opening out on a concrete floor to an eastern exposure. 


DOOR: 2-panel door—tfir plywood with pine stiles 
and rails; dipped for 3 minutes in WOOD- 
LIFE TOXIC WATER REPELLENT. then given 
2 coats of varnish. 





SERVICE 

RECORD: As there is no roof to shelter door it is sub- 
jected t in, snow, sun, etc. Today (Sept. ' ' 4 ' 
ee a ee California Ponderosa Pine...Sugar Pine 
warp or twist, swings freely: has never stuck 2 1 js as) 
due to swelling: varnish in excellent con- Genuine Douglas Fir. ..White Fir’ 
dition. 

WOODLIFE does help to solve door problems. You ave invited to investi- Medford Lumber, cut from finest timber, carefully manufactured 


in modern mills, has that super-quality which wins good will 
for the dealer who handles it. Up-to-date planing mill, cut 

C stock department. Let us supply your needs in Yard Stock, 
- LO. 


gate fully. 


Protection Products Mfc 
Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for Zr | MEDFORD CORPORATION, “Ok: 


Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, MICH. Member Western Pine Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Cut Stock, Lath Mouldings, Factory Items. Write us today. 
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... THE L. U. A. WAY 


LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING ALLIANCE, 
the outstanding insurer of lumber properties, is prepared to help 
you. Adopt this three-point program: 





I—PROTECTIVE The first line of defense against fire is 
EQUIPMENT your protective equipment. It must be 
ready for immediate action, adequate to 
the task and properly located. The L. U. A. Fire Prevention- 
Engineering Staff can tell you how to get the most protec- 
tion from your protective equipment. 





2—TRAINED Effective fire-fighting requires training. 

PERSONNEL How tto organize a plant fire depart- 

ment which will function smoothly at 

the time of a fire is an undertaking with which L. U. A. 
Engineers are thoroughly familiar. 





3—HOUSEKEEPING, Eliminating fire-breeding conditions 

INSPECTION will help to keep fires out of your 

properties. Periodic inspection by 

L. U. A. trained field men has prevented fires . . . may pre- 
vent the loss of your property. 





The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance is the only insurer offering a complete 
specialized service to Lumbermen—Fire and Allied Lines Insurance plus Engi- 
neering and Fire Prevention Counsel. 


Write Te We have special bulletins on Fire Prevention in wood- 
working plants. You may have them upon request. 


U. S. EPPERSON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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This is a Great Country 


European events. 

We expect prices to be governed 
and controlled by competition. If a mar- 
ket expands it attracts more manufactur- 
ers and merchants; and some of them 
usually work out more efficient methods 
which are generally adopted. Prices, re- 
flecting this efficiency, may even be re- 
duced without sacrifice of fair profits; 
and this is sometimes called the Amer- 
ican Way. But when the news of the 
war arrived, nothing like this happened. 
There was no change in the pattern of 
production or of competition and no in- 
crease of current needs. But prices, and 
we are thinking now of food prices, rose. 

The reason was fear; fear of a short- 
age of food when the needs of huge 
armies were met. This fear has subsided, 
at least for the moment; but for a time 
it racketed in millions of American 
households. No matter what its cause 
or magnitude or justification, fear is 
costly and demoralizing. It breaks down 
normal processes. 


| | "Ens IS AN American echo of 


* * x 


These shadows of fear, so easily cast, 
remind us that the American Way rests 
upon confidence. It is a word of many 
meanings; but, first and last, confidence 
has to be built of common honesty. We 
are too little informed about under-cover 
European facts to decide about specific 
points; but it is clear enough that Euro- 
pean confidence has broken down be- 
cause its honest foundations have dis- 
appeared. International promises have 
been cynically ignored. Small nations, 
relying for their lives upon defensive 
agreements, have seen these agreements 
repudiated in times of deadly crisis. A 
government persecutes its own racial mi- 
norities and then attacks another govern- 
ment on the charge that it has persecuted 
racial minorities. One country guaran- 
tees another’s territory and independence 
and then, when the second is helpless, 
moves in with overwhelming force and 
takes over much of its area and many of 
its people. 

There can be no confidence without in- 
tegrity. If actual fighting in Europe 
were to end now, the result hardly would 
be peace. Every small country would live 
in dread. No European country would 
dare disarm or even demobilize ; and mil- 
lions of men would continue to work, 
under essentially forced labor, producing 
war equipment for future trouble. Civil 
rights and civil development would be at 
an end in the grim race for fighting 
power. Poverty and regimentation al- 


ways multiply under the blight of fear. 

Of course we hope America will stay 
out; not only out of the war of bombs 
but out of the “white war” of rasping 


ee 





ee 





ATMOSPHERE 


Who makes atmosphere? What is it? 
How much depends upon atmosphere? 
If conditions are favorable, you say that 
it offers an opportunity to do a better 
business than if the conditions are unfa- 
vorable. 


‘ @ 


Every business man in your town is 
interested in having a friendly market; 
having the people congenial; having the 
relationship between buyer and seller of 
the most cordial and friendly sort. It 
means so much to the success of the 
business in which you are engaged and 
those in which other merchants in town 
are engaged. 

ee 


You say that the man who would be 
happy would first make somebody else 
happy. He isn’t always thinking of him- 
self; he thinks of the other fellow. That 
is the starting point that makes good 
atmosphere. If there are some disturb- 
ing factors that make for unsatisfactory 
business in the community they must be 
eliminated. The question is: “Who’s 
going to eliminate?” Are you going to 
let George do it, or are you going to 
take hold of it yourself and help get rid 
of the unsavory, unsanitary, discordant 
conditions? 


The thing you want in your town is 
business and _ prosperity, everybody 
happy, everybody trusting each other; a 
favorable place in which to do business 
and in which to live. In other words, 
are you a real earnest man_ who’s 
endeavoring to make the conditions satis- 
factory, or are you just letting them drift 
along, saying it isn’t in your business, 
thinking that you can make money 
whether the other fellow does or not? 


A loyal citizen is one who is proud of 
his country, proud of his own particular 
place in it, and one who fulfills his obli- 
gation as a real patriot. He must repre- 
sent within himself the things that he 
hopes will prevail in the country at large. 
In other words, he must be a unit in the 
millions of units that go to make up our 
nation. You don’t need an inspector- 
general to tell you what should be. Your 
own heart, if you’re true blue, will tell 
you what you ought to be, and if you 
are what you ought to be, the atmo- 
sphere will be all right. 




















nerves, and out of the entanglements of 
a so-called peace that is little more than 
a nervous finger twitching at the trigger 
of a loaded gun. The United States did 
not create this witches’ sabbath of men- 
dacity and violated agreements. Natu- 
rally we would fight to defend America, 
and we may not be able to control times 
or conditions; but our best services to 
the world are to preserve civilization 
within our own borders. 
* ok O* : 

It is a grim object lesson, with a good 
many domestic sidelights. American 
life and business have to depend upon 
the honesty of all the people. Business 
always rests its programs upon the faith 
that millions of customers will meet their 
just obligations. Customers must rely 
upon the good faith of business men. 
Every undertaking is really controlled by 
the behavior of men whom the manager 
may not know or ever meet ; and the hope 
of every child for a good life turns upon 
the honest co-operation of millions of 
persons whose names he will never 
know. There are laws to repress gang- 
sters and racketeers; but statute laws 
alone can not build a co-operative, free 
American life. 

Not only public office but private citi- 
zenship and private business are public 
trusts. To preserve the American Way 
we have our own war; a civilized war 
against fear, and poisons that produce it. 

. oe 

MEMBER of the staff tells of an 
A acquaintance whose earnest preoc- 

cupation in life has been guessing 
the stock market. He bought them cheap, 
on margin, and sold them high—when his 
luck was in. This man thinks the times 
are out of joint, or at least seriously 
spraddled out. Time was when a mar- 
gin of ten to twenty percent was enough. 
Now it takes forty percent. In the safe, 
old days a man, buying or building a 
house, had to put forty percent on the 
barrel head in good cash. Now he can 
do it for ten to twenty percent. So peo- 
ple are building houses instead of spec- 
ulating in stocks. All wrong and mud- 
dled up! 

Of course it’s not so simple as that. 
The stock exchanges serve a useful pur- 
pose and, on the other hand, alleged 
home ownership can be made as raw a 
gamble as the margining of stocks. But 
in general we'll take the chance, in terms 
of stability and good citizenship, on home 
ownership. It’s a form of saving that 
has carried millions of Americans into 
economic security and protected age. 
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-Business Men and 
Farmers Can Learn Much 


From Each Other 


EVERAL important organizations, 
S such as the American Institute of 

Co-operation, have been bringing 
representatives of agriculture and indus- 
try together to look for a common solu- 
tion of their problems. All business men 
know the importance and the difficulty of 
reaching an understanding with labor. 
But agriculture never seems quite so close, 
except to town and village merchants who 
sell to farmers, and these merchants usu- 
ally see farming from the outside. 

But new contacts are being made. For 
example, city business men have invested 
half a billion dollars in farms, and most 
of them are making these investments pay. 
The city men have the advantage of good 
financing and executive experience; but 
they had to learn farming and _ they 
learned both from farmers and from farm- 
college experts. Some of their farm 
neighbors were amused, to state it mildly. 

One of these city farmers at the end 
of his first year as a land owner an- 
nounced that he had made just over one 
percent on his investment. Later he im- 
proved the showing. He had begun his 
business life as a bookkeeper, and he is 
a shrewd salesman. When one of his 
neighbors chaffed him about his small re- 
turn he sat down on a feed bunk and, as 
though going over his own problems, ex- 
plained in simple terms the principles of 
cost accounting. His neighbor spent Sun- 
day afternoon figuring and found he had 
made no more than one percent, net, him- 
self. He discovered that his weakness for 
buying every kind of new farm machine, 
and taking no care of it, made him in 
effect the unpaid hired hand of machinery 
manufacturers. He mentioned this 
sharply to the implement dealer; so the 
dealer spent half a day explaining how 
to repair and house his machines. His 
net earnings have increased. 

The city farmers are not slaves to tra- 
dition ; and their careful work, under ex- 
pert direction, with such things as ter- 
racing against soil erosion, raising 
drought-resistant crops, wide diversifica- 
tion, producing premium seed, testing for 
butter fat to weed out “boarder’’ cows, 
and the like, is being imitated success- 
fully by their neighbors. 

Many town and city business men are 
quietly supporting the work of county 
agents and are sponsoring the Four-H 
movement. The Four-H is doing a splen- 
didly practical work. While it is teaching 
boys how to produce and to judge pre- 
mium stock and girls how to make an art 
of home making it is also teaching these 
youngsters to respect and to make a 
skilled craft of agriculture. A successful 
lumberman told this journal that shrewd 
farmers in his community have been so 
much impressed by the knowledge of 
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Four-H boys in the field of stock judging 
that they like to take these boys along 
on their buying trips. 

Business men and farmers can get to- 
gether in places other than the committee 
rooms of Congress. They are doing it, to 
their mutual benefit. 





“Assembly Line” 


Technique In Fire Fighting 
Proves Effective 


DAPTING factory assembly line 
A methods to forest-fire fighting has 

resulted in the “one-lick” method of 
clearing fire lanes—about three times as 
fast as any other hand method. It is hard 
and exhausting work but it clears the 
line fast, the Forest Service finds. 

In “one-lick” clearing each man is a 
specialist and works with only one tool. 
He does not hold up the worker behind 
him. Instead of dividing a line into sec- 
tors with each man equipped with axe, 
rake, and shovel the fighting force is di- 
vided into crews of axemen, rakers, and 
shovelers. The axemen advance along 
the line and each takes just one lick at 
any tree or brush in the way. If that 
does not clear it, the man behind takes 
the second lick. If the leaders get too 
far ahead, they may take two or three 
“licks” until their followers catch up, but 
at no time do they retard the progress of 
those following by taking too many licks. 
No worker is ever held up because those 
ahead are doing too much. 

After the axemen comes the hoe and 
rake squad with the same “one lick and 
move on” in clearing away grass, leaves, 
or pine needles. A shovel crew follows 
to clear inflammable material or cover it 
with moist mineral soil. Then patrolmen 
guard the line to prevent flames and 
sparks crossing the barrier. 

Working at the pace set in one-lick 
fire fighting is exhausting and one-lick 
fire fighters get a 10- or 20-minute rest 
in each hour. The work is so strenuous 
that a crew is replaced every 3 or 4 hours 
and the men are set to less violent work, 
such as patrolling the line. 

The Forest Service leaders expect to 
make further refinements and improve- 
ments in the method, as it already has 
proved to be a great advance in forest- 
fire fighting. 





SOME people never learn anything 
because they understand everything too 
quickly. 

* * 

HISTORY shows that the American 
people may go off after strange gods 
temporarily, but ultimately they are sound 
in their thinking, and when matters are 
put before them intelligently they will 
choose the right course. 
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Dealers Should Keep Up 
Normal Stocks, Watch 
Demand, and Keep Cool 


N INQUIRY among manufacturers, 
A wholesalers and retailers discovers 

no general agreement about the 
probable effect of the European war on 
the lumber business. No one can now 
guess the extent, length or consequences 
of the war itself. It may end quickly 
or it may last for years; it may be local- 
ized, but it can easily draw in other na- 
tions; it may be a land war of huge 
armies, or the allies may rely chiefly upon 
the blockade. Anything can happen; 
and the impacts over here can _ be 
equally varied. 

To suggest an exact program under 
such circumstances would be futile ef- 
fort; but there are a few points that 
should be useful, no matter what occurs. 

Most lumbermen are preocupied with 
price levels. Some retailers are ready to 
admit that wholesale prices may have 
been too low to be fair to manufacturers ; 
and they know that the public usually 
buys on a rising market, provided it does 
not rise too fast or too far. They have 
painful memories of runaway markets. 

In State after State the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s traveling staff men have 
been told that trade is spotted. The hope- 
ful aspect is that the spots of good trade 
as a rule have gotten that way by rising 
above the general level. They are not 
islands that have held their own as neigh- 
boring sales have sunk; and the cautious 
statement can be made that the movement 
during the year has been generally up- 
ward. But this increase is fragile as well 
as uneven, and practically all retailers 
agree that an upward rush of prices 
would stop it cold. 

There is no lawful way for manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to control ‘price 
movements by agreement, and experience 
under the NRA indicated that legal ma- 
chinery is at best clumsy, and at worst 
destructive. Single concerns, trying to 
curb rocketing prices during the post- 
war boom, suffered losses without check- 
ing the rise. But we know that this orgy 
of high prices dealt the industry a blow 
from which it has scarcely yet recovered. 
It gave an enormous impetus to the sub- 
stitute movement, and it left the public 
cynical about the industry and reluctant 
to undertake the building of homes for 
themselves. For some mysterious reason 
those who made the dizzy profits during 
that abnormal period seem to have little 
to show for them now. It is safe to say 
that thoughtful manufacturers and whole- 
salers want no repetition of those cha- 
otic days. They deserve fair returns; 
and this probably means a certain in- 
crease. But in the long run they suffer 
from markets that get out of hand. 

Retailers can do a few obvious things. 
They can buy for normal needs and not 
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for speculation, and they can place their 
orders with dependable manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Already some stories 
about cancellations are coming in; but at 
least a few of these stories, on investiga- 
tion, prove to be refusals of offers, and 
not cancellations of actual commitments. 
But in a rush market the devious seller 
is not above running out on an accepted 
order when the price has gone up. It 
works both ways. In the post-war boom, 
dealers were known to order six cars in 
the hope of getting two; with the inten- 
tion, if four were accepted, to cancel the 
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least desirable. Retailers felt in times 
of emergency that they had to order three 
times as much as they wanted to get 
what they needed. But it was bad busi- 
ness, creating a false idea about demand 
and driving prices still higher. The safe 
thing is to buy as the stock is needed, 
and to place the orders with firms known 
to be dependable. It is a reasonable pre- 
caution to see that orders are in the 
form of valid contracts that will if neces- 
sary stand up in the courts. 

Important as prices are, it isn’t smart 
for a retailer to get so preoccupied with 
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wholesale levels that he forgets his cus- 
tomers and his job of merchandising. 
During the post-war boom too many 
dealers relied upon the anxiety of cus- 
tomers to buy, and stopped trying to sell 
on a sound merchandising basis. It took 
vears to rebuild customer confidence and 
customer understanding that a lumber 
yard is more than a freight warehouse. 
There is a big and an honest opportunity 
in troubled times to sell a family a house 
on the basis that it is the soundest and 
most lasting and useful of personal in- 
vestments. 


“How We Sell Lots of Fencing’ 


This “inside story” by Henry Seale, manager John F. Grant Lumber Co., Del Rio, Tex., is awarded First 
Prize of $25 in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Letter Contest on Fence Selling Methods 


When I read in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of your contest, ending Sept. 20, 
on methods of selling wov@n wire fencing, 
barbed wire and posts, my first thought 
was “That’s right down my alley,” but 
I could not think just how to tell you 
about these items and let the customer 
get away without a keg of staples and 
twelve or fifteen gates. 


KNOW CUSTOMERS' NEEDS 


We sell fence by the mile, price it by 
the mile and sell it for a purpose, and 
not by chance, because Val Verde 
County, in which Del Rio is located, is 
the sixth in size of our 254 counties. Val 
Verde County, in southwest Texas, is 
125 miles across, and its ranches are cor- 
respondingly large. It produces 7,000,- 
000 pounds of wool from its 625,000 
sheep, and 3,000,000 pounds of mohair 
from its 125,000 goats. In addition, 400,- 
000 lambs are produced annually. Since 
most of the ranchmen run this stock in 
the pastures without herders, you can 
readily see the importance of fencing in 
this section of the country. 

We know what is needed by the ranch- 
men when they buy fence. We know 
their needs by associating with them in 
shearing pens, helping them fix their 
water gaps, and riding horseback with 
them over the hills. 

Since the ranching country in this 
county varies from rolling hills to deep 
canyons, you can see how fencing must 
stand up under varied conditions to be 
satisfactory. 


SELLS QUALITY ARTICLE 


When we hear of a prospect for fenc- 
ing we call on him, preferably at his 
ranch, even though he is from 50 to 125 
miles away. Samples showing the con- 
struction of the fence are taken along 
and we must be able to give him the 
weight, discuss the merits of our fence 
and call his attention to the knot, which 
is the most important feature of any 
fence. 

We sell a good quality fence. When 


we show it to the ranchman, we ask him 
if he knows of any fence which has the 
knot feature our fence has; we tell him 
the names of some of the influential 
ranchmen who have used our fence for 
years without considering any other; we 
tell him, in fact, that when a ranchman 
wants the best he can buy for his money, 
he is looking for us. 

We think the knot in the fence we 
handle is important because it carries a 
peculiar responsibility. When a knot in 
woven fence is disposed to slip or come 
unwrapped under pressure, then it is like 
the old story of the chain—no stronger 
than its weakest link. To those who are 
not familiar with woven fence, let me say 
these knots are the stay wires from top 
to bottom and are wrapped around the 
line wires for the purpose of holding 
them a certain distance apart. If they 
slip or come unwrapped, allowing the 
line wires to separate, they have not 
served the purpose for which they were 
intended. This one factor should be 
strong, since hunters, hired men and 
others will climb over the fence in pref- 
erence to walking two or three miles to 
a gate. 


SELLER MUST SHOW INTEREST 


Second in importance is the tension 
curve, put into the line wires in order to 
take care of expansion and construction, 
and in order for this tension curve to do 
this the line wire must be made hard 
enough to have some spring in it and 
then the erector does not fear to pull 
the fence tight. The tighter it stays, the 
better the ranchmen like it. It is also 
important that the galvanizing be good in 
order to give the maximum life. 

For the reason that we are near the 
cedar brakes the ranchmen are able to 
buy posts direct from the trucker at the 
same price we would have to pay for 
them. Most ranchmen buy from these 
truckers, who deliver the posts on the 
line, or near where the fence is to be 
built. 

In selling fence, as in anything else, 
it is necessary to speak in a cordial; in- 


terested tone of voice instead of saying 
listlessly, “Anything else?” If you are 
definite and positive, it’s much easier for 
the customer to say “Yes” than to say 
“No.” 

There are three important traits which 
assist in suggestive selling. They are 
helpfulness, tact and imagination. If the 
salesman does not know more about wo- 
ven wire fencing than the purchaser he 
can not assist much in the sale. How- 
ever, the purchaser may go ahead and 
take it anyway. 


HAVE BUYER'S WELFARE AT HEART 


Helpfulness means you have the wel- 
fare of the customer at heart. This de- 
sire to be helpful will be apparent to the 
customer not only in what you suggest 
but in the interested manner in which 
you make the suggestion. Helpfulness 
implies interest, courtesy and intelligence, 
which are three important traits in sell- 
ing. 

Tact means the ability to treat people 
in a way that pleases them. It also im- 
plies consideration of the thoughts, tastes 
and feelings of others. If you are tact- 
ful you consider your customer first and 
avoid antagonizing him by forcing your 
own particular preference. 


IMAGINATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Imagination enables you to put your- 
self in your customer’s place and see the 
merchandise through his eyes. If you 
can yourself picture how your customer 
can use the article you are suggesting 
and make him see the possibilities of it, 
you have at your command one of the 
surest ways of making your suggestive 
selling of real value. 

Since we have mentioned suggestive 
selling, and have told you that we sell 
fence by the mile, we wish to add_ that 
we have been referred to as the first dealer 
in the State to buy a carload of gates. We 
have sold more than 2,500 gates, all sten- 
ciled, “Sold by John F. Grant Lumber 
Co.” This number of gates is equal to 
eight carloads. poeta 
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Steps Up Annual 
Sales to ..... 


Selling and installing three thousand garage doors in six years 
is a remarkable record, but it does not begin to tell the story 
of what the D. H. Willey Lumber Co., retailer, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is actually accomplishing in sales in this field. The com- 
pany in 1933 began an intensive merchandising campaign to 
sell overhead garage doors, and necessarily required time to 
get volume. In the first year or two there was a lot to learn. 
D. H. Willey, head of the company, learned fast. In five years 
he had sold and installed two thousand doors. A better idea 
of the success attending the company’s efforts is afforded by 
the fact that in 1938, the company’s sales were stepped up 
to one thousand garage doors. 


“This year,” said Mr. Wiley, “we expect to beat that mark. 
We are well ahead of where we were at this time last year. We 
will probably go over the 1938 figure by several hundred, and 
I don’t think that will be our potential maximum. I am satis- 
fied that we are going to get up to two thousand doors a year 
as a regular sales volume.” 


The doors are designed for residential garages only. The 
company makes or installs no doors for commercial use. Mr. 
Willey controls the whole sales process in his own organization, 
including installation of the doors on the job. A large supply of 





D. H. Willey beside new lightweight door installed in garage 
used for company cars 





13g-inch doors, which are used exclusively, are kept in stock, 
and these range in height up to seven feet, six inches. 


Display—‘“You can’t sell garage doors unless you show 
them,” said Mr. Willey, “and you can’t show them to best ad- 
vantage any place except in the office. You get only a small 
percentage of the value of a garage door display if it is out in 
the yard some place. Have them where every customer who 
comes in can see them, regardless of what he comes in for. 
With the display in a place where the customer can not avoid 
seeing it, you get the idea of owning one planted in his mind, 
and some day he will be interested. I wouldn’t think of trying 





GARAGE DOOR 
J... 1000 


to sell them without having a display right here in the office. 
I tried it the other way, and I think I know.” 


Advertising—Regular advertising is a feature of the con- 
tinuous garage door sales campaign. An ad is inserted in one 
of Cincinnati’s dailies every week, and’ in another, every other 
week. In addition to these, the Sunday issue of one of the 
papers is used regularly. A column-width (2 inches wide) is 
the standard space. One-half the inside cover of the Cincinnati 
telephone directory is always reserved for advertising Willey’s 
garage doors. 

“From this advertising,” said Mr. Willey, “we average a call 
a day from a prospect. The main thing about this advertising 
is that it builds up a consumer demand over a period of time. 
We are not interested in what partieular ad brought us a pros- 
pect. Very seldom does one ad do it. The point is that con- 
tinuous advertising builds up the consumer demand that is so 
important to us. 
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Selling—“Our specialized garage door sales force consists of 
two men. One of these is on a straight salary, and the other 





on a straight commission basis. Both sell garage doors only. 


Installation—“Our own crews install the doors. One crew 
of two men is kept busy all the year, and at times we add one 
and sometimes two more crews. Last year we had only one 
slack week, then in mid-October we got sixty or seventy orders 
behind. From that time until Christmas we had to keep three 
crews going. Most of last year, in fact, we had two crews busy. 
We also have two of our trucks reserved for garage door de- 
livery only. 


Has Variable Percentage of Replacement Jobs 


“The door replacement business varies as a percentage of 
the total.“ One year it was only twenty percent of the total, 
while in another it was over ninety percent. Our reputation 
now is such that there are many architects in Cincinnati who 
specify our door installed by us, and refuse alternate bids. 

“The principal reason is that the doors stand up and perform. 
We had a double door on exhibit at the auto show a couple years 














Office display of overhead type garage doors at D. H. 
Willey Lumber Co. First door is for single opening. In 
background is door for double opening 
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Expects a Further Increase In 


Volume to ....... 2,000 





ago, and during the show we opened and closed it 7,355 times 
by actual count on an automatic recorder. We have a single 





door in the shop, used for outside display purposes at shows, 
that has been opened and closed 10,000 times at each of three 
shows, and is just as good today as when first opened. 


Garaged Cars Trade-in 


The front cover illustration serves advance notice that win- 
ter is sweeping out of the north. Dramatizing the effect of 
cold weather on homeless cars it points out a need. For ga- 
rages built now will pay the owner dividends in cash and con- 
venience. By Oct. 8 the middle-western States will have had 
their first taste of frosts which will accompany the cold wave 
from October 3 to 10. The effect of winter weather on auto- 
mobiles is varied, but all of the angles add up to the fact that 
it is safer to garage your car. 

Recent interviews with automobile dealers make this advis- 
able from a cash-in standpoint. They all agree that other 
things being equal, the car kept in a garage is worth $50 to 
$100 more as a trade-in than one that is kept in the street. 

During cold weather the chief damage to the engine is caused 
when starting up. When a motor is cold and the oil sluggish, 
racing the motor may easily snap a valve or break a piston. 
Although many. compounds may be put in the radiator to keep 
it from freezing, it is safer during the night, when severe 
changes may occur, to have the car in a garage, for all agree 
that even an unheated garage is 20 degrees warmer than the 
air outside. 

Simonize men say the finish on a garaged car can be kept in 
perfect condition by simonizing every four or five months, 
but a car that is parked outside should be simonized every two 
and a half months if the finish is to be preserved. Lack of a 





The cold air wave on Oct. 8 should remind car owners that 
winter garages pay dividends in cash and convenience 





suitable finish automatically reduces the value of a car by $15. 

“Why,” ask the dealers, “should a dealer think more of a 
car than the owner does? He puts his appraisal on it by the 
care he takes of it. If he doesn’t think enough of his car to 
have the dents removed and the finish preserved, why should a 
dealer give it a high appraisal ?” 


“We have just added to our regular line a lighter door which 
we expect will help us beat last year’s sales record. This light- 
weight door has a flat panel instead of a raised one, is six feet, 
seven inches high, and sells for $40 installed, as against $50 for 
the heavier type.” 

Mr. Willey has an interesting small experimental garage 
next to the office. Equipped with a lightweight door, the con- 
struction is orthodox 2x4-inch studs and rafters. The siding 





These doors are typical of many of the overhead type 
installed by D. H. Willey Lumber Co. 





and roof are asphalt-impregnated insulation board with butt 
joints having no covering. The walls are painted, and the roof 
with the coated surface exposed is unpainted. The garage has 
been up a little over twenty months, and after two winters is 
still weathertight, and shows no swelling or warping. 

“It builds quickly and cheaply,” said Mr. Willey, “and it is 
altogether possible that we have something here which with 
our lightweight door may open a new field for us in small, low- 
cost residential garages.” 


For $50 to $100 More 


Garage men say that snow blown under the hood rusts the 
motor block and that snow that melts and runs down the outside 
of the windows, gathers inside the bottom of the door and rots 
the inside if it isn’t allowed to dry out. When a car stands 
in deep snow, the snow corrodes the springs and bushings. 

All of these economic reasons for keeping a car in a garage 
more than standoff the cost of building a garage. One dealer 
said that if a man trades in every two years to obtain the most 
economical service from his car, by the time he has traded his 
fifth one he has more than been repaid the cost of his garage 
in added trade-in value alone. 

A garage for a car will pay for itself and in the end pay 
dividends. It’s an investment, and between now and Nov. 1 
is a good time to make that investment in order to get the 
greatest return on your money. The lumber dealer is the 
one man who is in a position to help the customer make this 
investment profitable. 
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The Miniatures on 
the Right Represent 
the Cash Value of 
Trade Discounts as 
Given hy Various 
Dealers in a Recent 
Surveg-- 
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What Does Your Trade Discount Mean to You? 


Until we ran a survey estimating the 
percentage of profit attributable to trade 
discounts, we really didn’t know discount 
taking was such an integral part of the 
lumber dealer’s philosophy. Nor did we 
know how vitally important the discount 
percentage was to the lumber dealer from 





the standpoint of clear profit—and what 
is more—we found that the lumber dealer 
hadn’t thought about it either. 

Typical was the reply given by Guy M. 
Hopkins, Guy M. Hopkins Co., Rockton, 
Ill., when asked, “What percentage of 
your profit is represented by your trade 
discount ?” 

He said, “I never thought of it that 
way. I’ve been in business 42 years and 
I’ve taken all discounts as they came up. 
If you look it up I think you'll find I’ve 
taken the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 40 
years, and if you look me up—you'll find 
I’ve missed very few dollars on discounts 
in my 42 years in business!” 

John L. Gregg, John L. Gregg & Co., 
Postville, Ia., remarked, “Well, we don’t 
know off hand how much, but we know it 
runs into a nice piece of money. Come 
to think of it, yesterday I made $20—a 
good day’s wages—simply by taking two 
discounts.” That’s about the way it was 
when the question was first asked. The 
lumber dealers religiously took their dis- 


counts for the ethical considerations in- 
volved, but very few knew what it meant 
to them in cash. Which brought up an- 
other train of thought. 

That the lumber business didn’t fluc- 
tuate as did businesses dependent upon 
style, we knew, and we knew the lumber 
business didn’t lose any money because 
of changing styles. We were sure that 
the business was stable, but we attributed 
it more to the business itself ; more to the 
fact that the lumber business, in its vari- 
ous forms, provided for an everpresent 
and universal need, rather than to the ad- 
ditional fact, which we discovered as a 
by-product of the survey, that the lumber 
dealer has a deep rooted philosophy re- 
garding his discounts and his integrity. 

Said George A. Stratman, Stratman 
Lumber Co., Highland, Ill., “. . . The 
discount spells the difference between 
SUCCESS and FAILURE. Discounting 
bills has some dynamic power in itself, 
that asserts itself mildly and calmly, but 
which nevertheless ‘puts a man over’.” 

That illustrates the point. As other 
answers came into the office substantiat- 
ing this view, it reminded us of the old 
adage that ability seeks its own level; that 
birds of a feather flock together; that a 
rolling stone, though it may get a fine 
polish, doesn’t take root long enough to 
gather moss. So it began to seem reason- 
able that a gambler wouldn't like such a 
stable business, where fortunes are 
founded, but not on chance. 

It began to seem reasonable that stable 
people would adhere to a stable business. 
We recalled that although 40 years ago 


there wasn’t any automobile business, 
and radio was in the padded cell stage, 
there were plenty of yards doing a flour- 
ishing business that still are flourishing 
today. Although the buggy, horse-shoe 
and harness business, all good 40 years 
ago, have practically disappeared, the 
lumber business is run by many a grand- 
son following in the footsteps of his an- 
cestors. 

Maybe the business is stable and there- 
fore attracts stable people; maybe the 
business is stable because of the people 
who are in it. The lumber dealers, how- 
ever, have the ideals their grandfathers 
had about taking the discount. They say 
they don’t believe in gambling with cash 
on hand while bills are still due. Every- 
body in town knows them, and what they 
do, because they’ve been there since the 
horse and buggy days. When it comes to 
building a home or anything the towns- 
men ask their advice. 

Manufacturers who have done _ busi- 
ness with lumber dealers know they are 
good credit risks and good outlets for 





their products for just those reasons. 
Even the lumber dealers know it, for 
nine out of ten of them say the manufac- 
turers offer the best bargains to the 
prompt payers. 

Highly stimulating, for example, was 
the reply sent by T. R. Cauthers, general 
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manager of The Home Lumber and Sup- 
ply Co., Ashland, Kan.: 

“The writer does not believe that any- 
one can stay in business without taking 
his trade discounts. With an average 
volume of business you can borrow one- 
fourth of your capital and pay 6 percent 
interest on it and your trade discount for 
the year will pay that interest and pos- 
sibly show a profit above. Of course, if 
you have a good volume of sales it will 





more than pay the interest. There is an 
advantage in owing all your borrowed 
capital in one place instead of having it 
scattered about in trade acceptances, 
notes, chattel mortgages, etc. Besides 
there is an advantage in being able to pay 
cash. Ina great many cases you can buy 
merchandise cheaper where you have es- 
tablished prompt payment by discounting 
your bills.” 

“A fellow will work awfully hard,” 


writes J. A. McCreery, J. A. McCreery | 


Lumber Co., Benton, IIl., “to make a 
sale that will produce a gross profit as 
large as his annual cash discount, and 
even take a long shot on credit to do it.” 
His company’s cash discounts, he says, 
average 25 percent of the net earnings. 

Dan B. Hankey of the Hankey Lumber 
& Building Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, 
really got down to actual cases. “The 
writer had never thought of comparing 
purchase discounts with net profits be- 
fore and needless to say we were quite 
surprised. We have always taken our 
cash discounts and the amount from Jan. 
1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1939, seventeen years, 
was $14,540, equal to a little more than 
13 percent on our total net profit for that 
period. . . . One can readily understand 
how important a factor this one item is 
in the success of our business.” 

On discussing the question with P. E. 
Rethwisch, owner of lumber yards in 
Lansing and Harpers Ferry, Ia., he 
roughly estimated his discounts as worth 
$1,000 a year to him. He was burnt out 
in 1934 and had to start over again. 
There is little doubt but what his estab- 
lished record of taking all discounts made 
it that much simpler to restock. 

T. P. King, president of the Owen 
King Lumber Co. yards in Dodgeville 
and Spring Green, Wis., keeps all dis- 
counts separate; charges office expenses 
against them as his father did before him. 
“They more than pay my two bookkeep- 
ers,” he said. “They amounted to over 
$3,000 last year.” 

A. C. Napp, partner in The Fennimore 
Lumber Co., Fennimore, Wis., had the 


What Your Discount 
Can Mean te You-- 
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bookkeeper check over the books and 
found that their discounts ran better than 
a thousand a year. The bookkeeper said, 
“T’ve been here seven years and there’s 
not been a discount missed yet.” G. J. 
Lewis, manager of the Center Lumber 
Co., in the same town believed his dis- 
counts more than paid half a year’s sal- 
ary to his truck driver. 

Another dealer who admitted surprise 
at the cash involved was H. G. Ballard, 
Ballard Lumber Co., Amboy, Indiana. 
He wrote, “I started this business several 
years ago with the firm resolve to always 
take the cash discount and have religi- 
ously done so. I did it more for the kick 
I got out of having a rating to that ef- 
fect and had hardly realized the amount 
of money it actually meant over a period 
of years. Checking up I find that my dis- 
counts have amounted to something like 
$14,000 since starting the business. I 
started the business owing about as much 
as I had assets. The business now shows 
a net worth of about $40,000 all accumu- 
lated from earnings. So it is interesting 





to note that about 35 percent of the net 
worth of the business has been my cash 
discounts.” 


“Ours,” writes C. W. Schadt, vice 
president and manager of the Judd Lum- 
ber Co., Dowagiac, Mich., “amounts to 
around $1500 a year and last year was 
about half of our net profit. The writer 
travelled in this territory for twenty-two 
years, and found that most dealers took 
their discount, and if I found one who 
did not would steer clear of him, as the 
discount just about amounts to your 
profit.” Which statement bears out the 
theory mentioned time and again by deal- 
ers contacted, that the manufacturer 
offers the better buys and bargains to 
the dealer who discounts. 

H. D. Thomas, manager, Barker Lum- 
ber Co., Durand, IIl., whose purchasing 
office is in Delavan, Wis., and G, A. Tor- 
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nowske, manager, Otto Fuelling Lumber 
Co., Monona, Ia., with purchasing head- 
quarters in Farmersburg, Ia., had no hes- 
itation in declaring that their companies 
“take all discounts.” 

Frank Bodden, secretary and treasurer 
of The Bodden Brothers Co., Horicon, 





Wis., stated that the firm’s cash discount 
for 1938 amounted to just about 30 per- 
cent of the net profit for the period. R. 
O. Stine, Stine Lumber Co., Bryan, 
Ohio, estimated the discount at 15 per- 
cent of the net profit, which was the per- 
centage figure also given by the Steven- 
son Lumber Co. at Clinton, Indiana. 

“Our company,” writes Geo. W. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kenosha Lumber & Coal Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., has been in business since 1857 and 
in all those many years we have always 
taken our discounts . . . . during the past 
year they amounted to about one-third 
of our net profit for the year’s operation. 
. .. During the past ten year period this 
discount with us has amounted to more 
than $16,000.” 

From our survey we know what the 
taking of the discount means to our read- 
ers and the manufacturers in the field. 
It means CASH. It means CREDIT. 
It means lumber dealers are the best out- 
let for any product that touches their 
field of activity. The manufacturer knows 
he can count on his money from the lum- 
ber dealer—and the lumber dealer knows 
he can make a profit no easier than by 
taking the discount offered him. 

As H. Macy of Macy Brothers, Inc., 
Lynnville, Ia., says, “In addition to the 
actual money saving resulting from dis- 
counting invoices, the policy is a healthy 
one for an individual business, for it fore- 
stalls the tendency to take chances with 
cash on hand while bills are still out- 
standing.” 

If more men in other businesses had 
been actuated by that consideration dur- 
ing the past 20 years—the debacle of 1929 
might never have happened. 
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New Store 


Aids Sales 


Left—Showing knotty pine office, clock, 
and inset pictures 


Right—Entrance to the new office 


Below—The modernistic, rounded corner of 
new office 





There is a touch of mod- cylinder. The front window 





ernism in the rounded corner, 
entrance and curved second- 
story window of the new of- 
fice building of the Lloyd G. 
Smith Lumber Co., Spirit 
Lake, Iowa. The company 
has occupied the building 
since last January and finds it 
an efficient working unit as 
well as an aid to sales. This 
type of architecture seems to 
be at its best in this kind of 
structure. The building fits 
the lot and the adjoining yard 
and has a maximum of space 
and of light. The curve of 
the corner is completed by an 
inside cylinder, with the en- 
trance door at the rear of the 








really makes the entire inte- 
rior of the sales room a dis- 
play. This arrangement, as 
the company knew when it 
settled on this design, saves 
labor in one way and makes 
labor in another. Many deal- 
ers find it difficult to keep 
window displays fresh and 
different; and they find it dif- 
ficult to suggest lumber and 
building in a small window 
space where little but articles 
in scale with the window can 
be shown. If the entire in- 
terior can be seen, one prob- 
lem of display is solved. But 
this involves the constant 
keeping of the interior in per- 





Order desk, also showing convenient location of scale beam, and 
other interesting features 


Display panels and alcove of office of Lloyd G. Smith Lumber 
Co., Spirit Lake, lowa 
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fect order; something this company does pine at the rear and in the private office. much of the building in this area of the 
with meticulous care. Along the east wall are two alcoves; one State; has put out some $300,000. Lum- 

The interior walls are finished with a display space and the other furnished bermen like it because of its promptness 
many kinds of wall covering, with knotty with a table and chairs for customer use. and simplicity. 

Evidently the company makes good use 
of architectural helps; and at the time the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff man was 
there a lady was inquiring for a book of 
interiors which she had borrowed for a 
day the week before. 

q Along the west wall are shelves for 











Center lobby display 


paint, with a rack of nail bins at the 
floor. In the center of the lobby is a well 
designed display of fencing and coal. 
Above the sales desk are a number of in- 
set pictures of houses and a clock. Not 
all dealers realize how much their cus- 
tomers appreciate the service of an easily 
seen clock. Americans are time-minded. 

A. G. Wiese, in charge of the office, 
said this has been a year of good sales. 
He stated that the Northwest Federal 
Savings & Loan, located at the neighbor- 
ing city of Spencer, has been financing 





Paint and nail bins 


Here’s an Idea For a Moulding Room 


a 

iS- 

: Retailers of lumber and building ma- eight feet wide, 20 feet deep and 20 feet alll the time to protect the stock from dust 
me terials generally concede the merits of high, rises above the attached lumber and light. The only other opening in the 
eS standing mouldings on end, and would sheds like a farm elevator in the wheat building is a small window in the north 
1. belt. It fulfills its mission most ade- end near the roof which permits sufficient 
- quately, according to Mr. Wilks, and but not too much light at the top. 

nH there appears no reason why any dealer The moulding shed was built of short 
if could not have a similar building con- pieces of lumber which had accumulated 
if structed in his yard. The manager told around the yard. The roof was likewise 
nd the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he likes covered with the remnants of broken bun- 
“ted this method of handling moulding better dles of asphalt shingles, so there was prac- 
les than any other ever seen. tically no outlay for materials. 

an Twenty-foot studding was used to give 

in- the room enough height for storing 

»b- moulding that length. The studs were 

sut placed two feet on center, and 1x4-inch 

ant arms were nailed to them as divisions 

er- 











The new room built in the middle of a shed 

at the Cassville (Mo.) Lumber Co. is a 

unique solution to the problem of storing 
moulding on end 





between the various kinds of stock. These 
divisional pieces were nailed to the studs 
at heights of four, eight, and twelve feet. 
Mr. Wilks stores all lengths of one pat- 
tern of moulding in one bin. There are 
a few bins measuring only one foot wide 
which are used for storing small sizes that 
have little turnover. The room will hold 
from 35,000 to 50,000 feet of moulding, 
if not too high a percentage of it is large. 

One of the accompanying pictures 
shows the two-section door on the struc- 
ture. The bottom part is used except 
when more height is needed in putting 
in or removing long mouldings. When- 
ever the room is entered, the door is 
closed, as the space is kept tight and dark 








plan a new shed to provide such facilities 
if they were laying out a plant again, B. 
D. Wilks, manager of the Cassville ( Mo.) 
Lumber Co., has not waited until some 
time in the future when another structure 
might be erected, but has built a mould- 
ber ing room right in the middle of his single 
deck shed. The new unit, measuring 








This view of the new building's interior 

gives an idea as to how the space is di- 

vided into bins for the various kinds of 
mouldings 
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C. J. Archey, man- 

ager Mt. Pleasant 

Lumber Co., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 





For those of us who 
have taken a_ real 
drubbing during some 
of the years that have 
passed since that fatal 
Friday in October, 
1924, the sight of a 
man too nearly sub- 
merged with business 
to permit himself to 
be disturbed for more 
than a very few 
seconds will always be stimulating. Since business began to 
stir in the breeze that began so faintly after the doldrums of 
1933 the editor of this department has seen a few men who 
thought they were quite busy and a lot more who knew they 
were. One of the most notable examples of the latter class 
was encountered recently in the office of the FE. C. Smith & 
Son Lumber Co., St. Johns, Mich. 

St. Johns is a city of about 4,000 people located in the south 








Front of Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co. with entrance to mill at 
left, office in middle, and one of several large sheds at right 





central part of the State. It is the marketing center for a rich 
agricultural region. The editor of this department, now thor- 
oughly conscious of the importance of well painted buildings 
as the key factor in giving tone and character to a town, was 
at once impfessed. Without making one of the paint surveys 
to which he has been addicted, lately, he placed St. Johns among 
his class “A” paint towns. Casual observation of buildings lin- 
ing the route from the edge of the city to the center of the 
town was all that was neéded to indicate beyond doubt that 
one or several local merchants-were really merchandising paint. 

Arriving at a point _across\the street from E. C. Smith & 
Son, lumber dealers-of St. Johns, part of the answer at least, 
for the city’s well ‘painted buildings was evident. The office 
staff of the conrpany is housed in one building, and the display 
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rooms and well equipped workshop in the other. Re-painting 
was just being completed on both of them. Elevators and lum- 
ber storage sheds were bright with good paint coats. 
Entering the office we found the man who was really busy 
and knew it. We had to wait several minutes while a suc- 
cession of incoming telephone calls were taken care of, and then 
got an opportunity to introduce ourselves and state our busi- 
ness. While waiting we knew we had arrived on the wrong 
day because aside from the telephone activity the desk was 
loaded with numerous papers very evidently in process of get- 
ting a thorough going over. We were told that the senior Mr. 
Smith was out of town for the day, and that fate with one 
of its peculiar tricks had conspired to concentrate an almost 
unbelievable number of pressing and urgent matters in the 
office on this particular morning. There was no time to spend 
with a roving trade press editor, but the said trade press editor 








was invited to make his own inspection of the premises and 
draw his own conclusions. 

The display room, as we expected, featured an unusually 
large stock of paint, not only regular interior and exterior coat- 
ing, but waterproofing paint as well. Two or three samples 
of advertisements used in the local newspaper were found, and 
the dates indicated that the ads were used regularly. In addi- 
tion to roofing, several kinds of insulation, metal moulding and 
snow fence, there was a Bennett fireplace on exhibit and a 
Handy-Sandy floor sander, available to customers on a rental 
basis. There is an increasing number of floor sanders used 
for that purpose making their appearance in lumber yards. 

Behind the display room were stocks of insulation board, 
glass and nails, then the workshop. In process of construc- 
tion was a truck body which the mechanic told us was run-of- 
the-mill. There is work of this kind on hand almost continu- 
ously. The shop takes on all kinds of repair work involving 
wood ; and even includes repairs to furniture. One of the fea- 
tured machines in the small shop is a DeWalt saw. 

At Mt. Pleasant, Mich., we encountered another busy yard, 
that of the Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co., managed by genial and 
capable C. J. Archey. Here, too, we waited a few minutes, but 
were fortunate in finding Mr. Archey with a full staff on hand, 
and during a lull before noon. Here is a fully equipped yard 





Newly painted fronts of office and display room buildings 
of E. C. Smith & Son, lumber dealers of St. Johns, Mich. 
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Paint, Insulation and Metal 
Moulding Are Active Lines 


in These Progressive Yards 


able to supply any building need. In addition to a full com- 
plement of building materials ordinarily found in a progressive 
yard, this company handles brick and tile, and maintains a 





One of several sheds of Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. Upper level is used for storage of large stock 
of insulation materials 





small mill that can turn out any kind of millwork needed. 

The yard covers a large area, includes several sheds, and has 
a number of railroad sidings that provide facilities for direct 
transfer of all materials from cars to storage space. It is un- 
necessary to handle any material twice to get it from the cars 
to its storage place in the yard. Unloading costs are thus 
reduced to an absolute minimum. One of the doubledeck sheds 
has open bins for the storage of rough lumber below, and closed 
compartments above for the storage of insulation. The supply 
of insulating materials on hand in much larger than that ordi- 
narily found in a yard of this size. 

Asked about his method of selling insulation, Mr. Archey 
said, “To do it right, you have got to carry all of the well 
known brands and types. While a lot of people are willing 
to leave the choice of the insulation they should use up to us, 
many others come here with ideas of their own. We aim to 
have any kind of insulation they ask for, provided it is a qual- 
ity product backed by advertising. The first result of this pol- 
icy is that we never have to turn anyone down. If the cus- 
tomer has a set idea of just what brand he wants, we have it 
for him, and it is a lot more satisfactory than trying to change 
his mind. You have to carry a larger and more varied stock, 
but you soon get a reputation for being able to satisfy any insu- 
lation need, and that brings more customers. All of the stock 
moves faster. 

“We advertise insulation along with other materials in our 
local paper, and concentrate to some extent on churches, schools, 
public and institutional buildings, stores and restaurants. We 
have a large number of very nice Nu-Wood jobs in buildings 
of those types. Using insulation boards in the remodeling of 
churches is a particularly good proposition. It saves them 
money, and the work can be done cleanly and with practically 
no disturbance. The same is true of stores and restaurants. 
In one of the stores we recently. remodeled we took off the 
old metal ceiling and applied mesh lath and Nu-Wood. We 
now carry a large stock of 44-inch insulation board. We have 
a contact with a man who specializes in applying insulation 
board. We sell the jobs, and he does them.” 

Central State Teachers College, enrolling about 1300 stu- 
dents, is located in Mt. Pleasant. Mr. Archey has arranged 
an interesting and educational trip through his yard of which 
teachers in both the college and the high school avail themselves 
every year. The students are brought to the yard in small 
groups to see the different kinds of woods and other materials, 
learn something of how they are manufactured or processed, 
and see how they are stored. They are also given demonstra- 
tions of how the materials are used. Lumber stocks in the yard 
include hemlock, fir and yellow pine dimension. There is 
also a large stock of rough dimension, most of which is pur- 
chased by the County. 

Like St. Johns, Mt. Pleasant is an exceptionally well painted 





Screen rack and cutting table at Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Screen sizes are marked on wood caps 
along upright. 
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MTPLEASAnT UMBE Pt 
ONE PIECE OR A CARLOAD 
Phone 32301 


town, due in large part to the merchandising activity of the 
Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co. ; 

“We sell a lot of paint,’ said Mr. Archey. ‘We sell so 
much, in fact that we can’t get enough painters to do the work 
available. The painters we do have are busy all the time. Paint 
comes in for at least a fair share of the comparatively large 
sum of money we spend on advertising. Another line that has 
proved to be a very good one for us is metal moulding. Here 
again, we believe in large, well rounded stocks. Our stock 
of metal moulding is up around seven hundred dollars all the 
time. A wide range of sizes and designs has given us a repu- 
tation for being able to fill any need, and we have people com- 
ing here for metal moulding from towns as far as seventy-five 
miles away. In addition to metal moulding strips we carry a 
stock of sink frames of the same material. We buy practically 
everything in carload lots, and that includes corrugated metal 
roofing and nails. 

“Glass block is beginning to go very well, particularly in 
remodeling work on store fronts.” 

Remodeling is an important part of the company’s business, 
and its activities in this field range from minor and major 
repairs on homes to complete overhauling of commercial, re- 
ligious and institutional structures. 

Mr. Archey has been located in Mt. Pleasant only a few 
years, but bringing with him a lifetime experience in the 
retail lumber business he has already effected numerous changes 
in the policy of the yard. With large, varied stocks of all ma- 
terials as a basic theme he has been able to develop volume for 
every line, and in addition to the remodeling work, offers a 
variation of package selling for new homes that fits the needs 
of the town. 

















Full Century Old | « 


Over 150 New Houses Built 
in Wisconsin Mill Town in 
Past Year as Diversified In- 


dustries, Founded With Lum- 
ber Fortunes, Hum Busily 


TLL RAVELING northward from St. Louis by way of the pa 
Father of Waters and his child, the Wisconsin river, a mi 
New Yorker and his dog in 1839 reached an alluring er: 

valley which is now the site of Wausau, Wis. Around him W 


were vast tracts of magnificent pine, which soon attracted capi- 
tal and resulted in the establishment of mills. A strong dam 
and guard locks were built, and the town, called Big Bull Falls 
during the years when logging and sawmills were its sole means 


of livelihood, became one of the nation’s great lumbering centers. be 
Through the rest of the nineteenth century, the expansion of bu 
the lumber industry continued. At one time, when billions of ie 
feet of virgin white pine were tumbled into the Wisconsin river wl 
and floated down, there were ten mills within a mile and one-half an 
of shoreline. Wausau discovered before long that her great i 
woodworking plants of every description superseded sawmills th 
in importance. 
DIVERSIFIED BUSINESSES SAVE CITY a 
When the mammoth forests began to run out, it was wondered he 
what was to become of the town. Civic pride presented itself, 
however, and citizens put their fortunes into diversified indus- 
tries which form the backbone of the city’s payrolls today of = 
nearly $5,000,000 going to 4,500 workers. Sixty different manu- ul 
facturing plants operate in Wausau, and in truth make a variety eer 
of goods ranging from toothpicks to tombstones. Major prod- w! 
ucts are: lumber, sash and doors, boxes, roofing granules (60 hi 
percent of all used nationally on asphalt roofing), shoes, paper - _ 
and pulp, wood veneers, granite, sawmill and paper mill ma- la 
chinery, batteries, and iron and steel products. Wausau, also, la 
is the center of the silver black fox industry of America, and 7 
nearby is the largest fox ranch in the world. - 
All of this material is given as a backdrop for the following ats 
story concerning the bustle of new home building in Wausau. ne 
ne There have been more than 150 new residences erected in the sh 


town during the past year, and the pace is not slackening. The 
lumber and building material dealers gave credit for their good 
sales volume to the diversified businesses which tend to make for 
economic stability. At all times most of the companies are run- 
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r¢ 
ning at normal or better so that the city does not experience a : 
complete letdown in spendable income any part of a year. Dur- th 
ing the past twelve months the employing companies have en- m 
joyed especially good business, which has been reflected in the a 
financial ability of workers to build homes. er 
MILLWORK, SASH AND DOOR ORDERS HEAVY % 
Indicative of conditions in Wausau, whose population has fo 
grown from 23,758 in 1930 to 27,700 now, is the report of F. C. bu 
Buss, city sales manager of Curtis Companies, Inc., to the AMER- fu 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative who called on him. Ww: 
“Our business has been good all year,” said Mr. Buss. “We 
have 400 men in the plant working ten hours, five and one-half w 
days a week, and we still can’t fill our orders immediately. We sa 
are shipping between 30 and 35 carloads out of here every month ar 
besides supplying needs of the local business.” $4 


Asked what the plant’s “local business” had amounted to the fo 
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and Going Strong 
Retailers Sell Package Jobs 


or Materials for Houses as 
Individual Customer Prefers; 


Quality Construction in 
Each, Regardless of Cost 


past year, Mr. Buss said that 87 houses built during the first 8 
months of 1939 in the territory served by the city’s lumber deal- 
ers had had their millwork, sash and doors supplied by the 
Wausau branch of Curtis Companies. 


LUMBER DEALERS RUSHED ALL YEAR 


Draftsmen and truck drivers at the lumber companies have 
been putting in long days for months to keep step with the 
building activity. At the Builders Lumber & Supply Co., oldest 
retail lumber yard in the town (established in 1915, up to 
which time the sawmills had sold direct), Jesse Kohl, architect 
and salesman, has not been getting very far away from his draw- 
ing board. A. F. Zastrow, manager and secretary-treasurer of 
the firm, said that materials have been sold this year for 20 new 
houses most of which were in a price range of $3,500 to $6,000. 
Many remodeling jobs have been sold, also. All of the new 
residences have been frame, and Johns-Manville asphalt shingles 
have gone on practically all the roofs. 

Leads for some of the houses sold have been secured from 
published lists of building permits issued by the Wausau com- 
missioner. The company gets business, too, by advertising reg- 
ularly, and sending out literature to a select mailing list. A 
card is attached to these mailing pieces and marked for checking 
whether the receiver is interested in a new house, remodeling of 
his home, storm sash, or any one of several other things. The 
cards are mailed in the spring and a follow-up is sent six weeks 
later. This schedule has been found to get both the early and 
late builders. 

Mr. Zastrow sells fir from the Long-Bell Lumber Co., western 
pine from Deer Park (Wash.) Lumber Co., and hardwood floor- 
ing made by Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis. A 
partial view of one of the company’s well-maintained sheds is 
shown in picture No. 15. 


HOUSES OF ALL COSTS AND STYLES BUILT 


The photographs used with this article are a few of the resi- 
dences representative of type and cost which have been built 
this year or now are being erected. Walter Graunke is owner of 
the beautiful place, with its sweeping stone-walled driveway, 
marked No. 1. Its great roof expanse is covered with 24-inch 
wood shake shingles. Building materials came from the Build- 
ers Lumber & Supply Co., and the cost of the house exceeded 
$20,000. House No. 2 is having its materials supplied by John- 
son-Burt Lumber Co. and the Builders yard. It is being built 
for Carl Eggebrecht, one of three brothers who picked 1939 to 
build homes, at a cost of about $5,500. Overlooking the grace- 
fully winding Wisconsin river, the new owner and his family 
will always have a pleasant view. 

Frank Billington was sitting on the front porch of house No. 3 
when the writer stopped to get a picture. Insulated with Bal- 
sam Wool, veneered with sand-mould brick outside, and having 
an attached garage with overhead door, the dwelling cost between 
$4,500 and $5,000. Accompanied by A. W. Greve, salesman 
for the Builders Lumber & Supply Co. for eleven years, the next 
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stop was to see No. 4 home which cost 
$7,300. The house was nearing com- 
pletion for the Dewey Kapus family. 
As in nearly all of the structures sold 
by the firm, rocklath was used in the 
house, and Balsam Wool went into the 
walls. The attractive side-entrance 
home pictured as No. 5 was built last 
winter for Otto Kaross. Fully insu- 
lated with rockwool, and having a Johns- 
Manville American method shingle roof, 
its cost was $6,500. 


PUBLIC VISITS PACKAGE JOBS 


House No. 6 is one in the street scene 
directly below. The four houses in the 
latter view were opened to the public the 
Sunday before we visited the city, and 
were priced from $4,200 to $4,500 
including their lots. They were con- 
structed by Johnson-Burt as _ package 
jobs, contain five rooms, and are com- 
pletely modern. The lumber concern will 
take a contract for a package house, or 
will merely supply materials to a general 
contractor if the customer wishes that 
arrangement. Houses sold by the com- 
pany are financed through the Marathon 
County Building & Loan office. L. A. 
Johnson stated that materials for 35 
houses had gone out of the firm’s Wau- 
sau yard this year, and that his business 
was comparable to that of 1926-’28 which 
were previous high years. The No. 6 
house bears a price tag stating that it is 
for sale at $33.45 a month. With a $900 
down payment, the buyer would have the 
place paid for in ten years and ten 
months. 

Architectural work at Johnson-Burt 
Lumber Co. is done by Harold Birkholz 
and Edwin Burt. One of the latter’s 
original designs is seen in material form 
in picture No. 8. The 6-room house with 
double garage is in the town of Roth- 
schild near Wausau, and cost $5,500. It 
is particularly interesting at this time 
since its exterior is covered with Zephyr 
shingles manufactured by Creo-Dipt Co., 
Inc. These 18-inch, red cedar shingles 
were applied the double-course method 
and produce an attractive shadow line. 
Thoroughly insulated, and having Curtis 
millwork and entrance, the home is the 
proud possession of the Fred Carl fam- 
ily. A feature of No. 9 house designed 
by Mr. Birkholz is the stationary studio 
window in front. The $5,000 five-room 
house with full basement, Bruce floors, 
Silentite windows, double garage equipped 
with Craw-fir doors, Heatilator fireplace 
and clear cedar siding was finished two 
weeks before the picture was taken. 


LOW-COST HOMES ALSO BUILT 


Another home under construction, 
whose materials were coming from the 
suilders Lumber & Supply Co., was 
that of Otto Eggebrecht shown in No. 10. 
The first story will be brick veneered. 
Cedar shingles were used on the same 
company’s house in the $2,600-class 
shown in No. 12. The next picture is of 
a Johnson-Burt contribution to low-cost 
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housing. Finished complete downstairs 
and with space for another room on the 
second floor, its cost was given as $2,500. 
Suilt of structural hemlock with cedar 
shingles to be applied double-course out- 
side, the dwelling measures 25x25 feet 
and has a full basement. The last house 
shown in this article is that of Robert 
Eggebrecht. It was the first one finished 
this year by Johnson-burt, and was co- 
operatively sold and built with a contrac- 
tor. Measuring 30x32 feet, it has clear 
cedar siding, stone entranceway, and a 
double attached garage fitted with Frantz 
overhead doors. 

There are scores of other new resi- 
dences arising on hitherto vacant lots 
throughout the great spread of the city. 
Doctors, lawyers, teachers and other pro- 
fessional men realize along with trades- 
men and common day laborers that it is 
to their advantage to build NOW. 

An apt illustration of how completely 
sold Wausau citizens are on “getting 
under their own roofs in 739” is the 
father who is helping a son and daughter 
build small, modern homes in the hilly, 
woodsy suburb on an inlet of the Wis- 
consin river. Of different architecture, 
the places contain four rooms downstairs 
with provision for another up when it is 
needed. The son’s house is the answer 
to many young couples’ dreams ; compact 
but not “boxy.” Its outside walls are 
cedar shingles stained white, the cedar 
roof shingles were stained blue, a large 
studio window in the living room looks 
out upon the water at the rear, and the 
kitchen has handy appointments and a 
dinette alcove. Its cost was given by Mr. 
3irkholz as around $4,000. 

In addition to the diversified industries 
which provide a stable spendable income 
to Wausau residents, who are choosing to 
build homes, the service being given by 
retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers and the sincerity with which they are 
promoting construction are major factors 
in the volume sales. Personal contacts, 
newspaper advertising, and signs like 
that of the Fullerton Lumber Co. shown 
in No. 11 are all contributing to a ban- 
ner year in new home building. 
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Good Fall Farm Trade Is Expected 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—E. E. 
Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, sees a bright 
outlook for Southwestern yards serving 
rural communities, because of expected 
larger expenditures by farmers for erect- 
ing new structures and repairing exist- 
ing ones. He believes, moreover, that 
building a home still is a good invest- 
ment, and gives cogent reasons for that 
belief. Says Mr. Woods in a bulletin 
to the association’s membership: 

Not since the business crash in the fall 
of 1929 have there been so many far- 
reaching changes in the business struc- 
ture as have taken place during Septem- 
ber with the starting of the European 
war. The immediate advance in the price 
of farm products, all classes of commodi- 
ties, and common stocks, has exceeded 
all expectations. Most business men were 


unprepared for it. Fortunate indeed is 
the retail lumber dealer whose stocks at 
this time are complete. 

While many economists hold the view 
that there will be less construction in the 
United States during the war period, 
there seems to be general agreement that 
the advance in the price of the things the 
farmer produces will result in larger ex- 
penditures in repairing farm structures 
and the building of new ones. This means 
more business for retail yards. Since 
most of the yards located in this territory 
serve farm trade the future looks bright 
for Southwestern yards. 

Time alone will prove whether the 
rapid advance in the lumber market was 
due to demand for immediate use or was 
occasioned by purchases made against 
further advances. Too large advances al- 
ways curtail demand. Higher prices al- 


ways stimulate production. Hence the old 
law of supply and demand will again ‘de- 
termine the ultimate level of the lumber 
market. 


Still True That the Time to 
Build a Home Is Now 


With the many events that have taken 
place since the war started on Sept. 1, the 
advance in price of almost all classes of 
commodities, and wild trading on the 
stock market, the average citizen is much 
confused today. While none can predict 
what is ahead there are few who will dis- 
pute that the man who builds a home 
today makes a safe and sane investment. 
Materials are still relatively cheap. Inter- 
est rates are low. With rising costs of 
living, it is reasonable to assume that 
labor costs will increase. 

Whether increasing costs of most 











you unprepared. That’s the message conveyed by one 


of the blackboard signs here shown. 
seasonable the year around reads, “Satisfaction With 
Every Transaction—See Us About Your Paint.” Both 
signs were recently observed by an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN staff man in the yard of the Otto Fuelling Lumber 
Co., Monona, Iowa, of which G. A. Tornowske is man- 
ager. While there, the reporter also learned about a 


Timely Tipe for Dealers 


“Now is the time to repair that leaky roof—we have 
the material for you to make those repairs.” In other 
words, don’t let the fall and winter rains and snow catch 


of the lists of 
names of the 
local people 
make this col- 
umn, and the 
lumber dealer’s 
regular advyer- 
tisements there- 
in, perhaps the 
most thoroughly 
read feature of 
the paper. It 
exemplifies the 
familiar saying: 
‘‘Names make 
news.” People 
like to read 
about what 
other people are 
doing, and Mr. 
Tornowske’s 
columnrec- 
ognizes that 
human trait. 





Another that is 


good advertising stunt used in his local newspaper by 
Mr. Tornowske. On front page of the paper he runs 
a column in which are listed the names of the towns- 
people who bought shingles, or whose houses had been 
repaired, during the year, as well as the names of all 
other people who have called at the yard. Variations 
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everything we buy is due to the war, due 
to a normal upswing in business, or fac- 
tors of inflation, the man who builds a 
home today is in excellent position to 
face the future. He probably can build 
the home today for a less cost than will 
be possible for many years. He will have 
the joy of home ownership while the 
years are passing. The same reasoning 
holds good for making repairs to existing 
structures. Wouldn't it be well for retail 
lumber dealers to call the attention of 





One of the sheds of the Star Lumber Co.., 


potential home owners to the fact that 
one sure way to insure protection during 
this critical period is to invest in a home? 
It is our view that you can do so with a 
clear conscience. 





Home Town Helps Lumber 
Company Celebrate 40th 
Anniversary 


Flowers sent by business houses, 
friends, and the chamber of commerce, 
banked the offices of the City Lumber 
Co., Laredo, Tex., as townsmen and em- 
ployees gathered to celebrate the com- 
pany’s 40th anniversary Aug. 15. Offices 
were turned over to entertainment pur- 
poses. In one of the store rooms long 
tables, spread with sandwiches and rel- 
ishes, were presided over by Miss Alice 
Leyendecker and Mrs. Fred Winch, while 
the drinks counter was served by Mrs. Joe 
Davis and Willis Leyendecker, all chil- 
dren of Peter P. Leyendecker, owner and 
manager of the company. A son, Ed- 
ward Leyendecker, greeted the guests 
and directed them to the serving room. 

Established in 1899, the company has 
become one of Laredo’s greatest business 
enterprises, with a record of having 
never repossessed a single home in its 
forty years of service to the people of 
that section of Texas. For thirty years 
the anniversary date has been the signal 
for a party at this lumber company’s yard. 





LEARN that no man ever got to first 
base alone, and that it is only through 
co-operative effort that we move on to 
better things. 
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This Company Has a Well 
Arranged Yard 


The Star Lumber Co. of Santa Fe, 
N. M., recently completed a new ware- 
house. The main office, as well as pri- 
vate office of Manager William C. Wash- 
burn, was finished in knotty pine, with 
Celotex ceiling. 

In the main office, the front part of 
which is also a salesroom, are attractive 
displays of paints, builders’ hardware, 
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use of fire places—the more effective with 
Heatilators, in the homes of Santa Fe and 
environs. 

Everyone who visits this plant is im- 
pressed with the arrangement of the 
salesroom. The “island” challenges atten- 
tion most. A small working stock of 
each article displayed is replenished from 
warehouse stock. For the person inter- 
ested in maintaining the good appearance 
of his automobile there are, in proximity, 
sponges, chamois, treated cloths for re- 
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Santa Fe, N. M. 


and an “island” of high-grade tools and 
equipment in the middle of the room. 
The assistant manager, T. W. Reece, 
spends considerable time in outside con- 
tacts. This is one of the latest additions 
to a present chain of eight yards, with 
headquarters at Liberal, Kan., where re- 
side Mr. Washburn’s partners, Ralph 
Calvin and Lee Larrabee. 

On the walls of the private office a 
framed mounting of arrowheads, game 
pictures, and a deer head indicate the 
manager’s penchant for out-door recrea- 
tion. Of special interest is an estimating 
form of Mr. Washburn’s own design that 
checks details and aids accuracy, while 
saving time. 

Owning one of the two largest local coal 
yards, the company’s wood sales exceed 
its coal, largely on account of the common 


Paint display in sales room of Star Lumber Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 


moving dust and _ polishing, cleaner, 


waxes and polishes. 





How Cow Helped Dealer 
Collect an Old Debt 


How he turned a $46 delinquent ac- 
count into $350 profit, is a story that 
R. A. Murray, president of the Commu- 
nity Lumber & Supply Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., likes to tell. He has a yard at Arn- 
old, Neb. A farmer had owed him the 
above debt for a long time. One day the 
farmer drove in with a little, skinny cow 
in a truck. He unloaded the cow and 
told Murray he would have to take the 
cow in satisfaction of the $46 debt. Mur- 
ray protested that he did not want the 
cow, but wanted the $46. All this was 
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Attractive billboard and roadside advertising by retail lumber dealers caught the eye 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative on a recent trip through the South. 
Typical of such methods of advertising are the two signs shown above. At the left is 
that of the Hartland Planing Mill Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., and at the right that of the 
Johnson-Chandley Lumber Co. (Biltmore), Asheville, N. C. 
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seven years ago when a little skinny cow 
wasn’t worth much. The farmer refused 
to consider any other settlement, and 
drove off leaving the cow. Murray de- 





Good Morning 
Teacher! 


Won't you please remind your 
students today to tell Mother 
and Dad that now is the proper 
time to let us fill the coal bin 
with... 


QUALITY FUEL? 


Colder weather isn’t far away. 
and prices may advance soon! 





N. J. Braun Lumber Co. 
Phones 156 and 157 
bs 505 050505050505 050505050505 0505050705 050202020505 05 05050 rs: 


This timely "ad" was run recently by the 
N. J. Braun Lumber Co., Jefferson, Wis. 


cided to make the best of it, and gave him 
credit for the $46 debt. 

Next day he took the cow over into 
the sales ring, where the bidding was de- 
cidedly dull. Finally he bid her in him- 
self at $13. Then he looked for a place 
to board her. He put her on a farm 
and started paying her board. Soon she 
had a calf and he began to pay the calf’s 
board. Next year there was another calf, 
while the first one was a yearling. He 
kept the cow and the offspring, and off- 
spring of the offspring, for seven years, 
and not long ago sold out his little herd 
and after charging off the board he had 
paid the farmer for keeping them, he had 
a net return of $350. 

This made him so enthusiastic that he 
has started a little publicity campaign 
urging business men all over Nebraska 
to “buy a cow or buy a sow,” and farm 
them out. 


Tips and Short-Cuts That Help 
in the Day's Work 


Special attention. Letters being sent 
to the big source-house with which your 
firm may be doing business for any par- 
ticular line, come to the desk there with 
a stack of others that all look alike to the 
executive receiving them. A merchant 
wished to give some of his letters to such 
houses some quality of arrest that would 
win a smile, perhaps, from the executive 
receiving the missive—perhaps, even, a 
little credit leniency. He got such results 
in this way: As he received outside letters 
at his own desk, with a pair of scissors 
he cut out the typed address (his own) 
on the envelope he was about to discard; 
and he also cut out the return address, 
upper left corner. He filed these away. 
Then, when he wished to write a letter 
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in reply to this firm, his stenographer, 
instead of typing the name and address 
of the receiving firm on his own envelope, 
used a blank envelope and pasted the ad- 
dresses he had cut out of the old envelope, 
upon them. That is, the “return” ad- 
dress went into the central position on the 
letter in the reply envelope, and the typed 
name of the sending firm, clipped from 
the face of the old envelope, into the 
position for “return” address, on the one 
in reply. Thus, when the official receiv- 
ing such a letter first saw it, he noted his 
own firm’s printed “return” type address, 
with illustrations and all, in the central 
position, and he guessed at once that the 
typed return, upper left corner, was 
originally done in his own office, by his 
own stenographer. Reaction was alto- 
gether good—the stunt was used spar- 
ingly. The same idea was used to a 
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limited extent in customer mail; nothing 
gave a customer so much kick as seeing 
his own handwriting pasted on the front 
of a letter sent him, in reply to one he 
had sent the lumberman. 


“Thank you” note. It takes but little 
additional time to write “thank you” 
across the bottom of the sales ticket. It 
makes a good impression for the store 
with the customer. 


Tip slip. Builders’ hardware, roofing 
—all departments of a lumber yard, in 
fact, benefited when the owner put in 
a tip slip system. Whenever a call was 
made for merchandise that couldn't be 
supplied, a small slip was filled out by 
the salesman, naming the item “out.” 
These slips were collected at end of each 
day; stock replenished as quickly there- 
after as possible. 








Above—Outside of recently remodeled bu‘lding of Advance Lumber & Supply Co., 


Fremont, Ohio. The office was enlarged by the extension seen at the right, the lower 

part of which is covered with 24-inch white shakes, while the upper part is of cypress. 

Below—Interior of the remodeled, sales room, showing attractive application of various 

products, including Celotex key joint units for ceiling, Celotex ripple finish plank side- 

walls, and knotty pine wainscot. Counter, paint racks and desk are of knotty pine, all 

worked in company's own mill. The Advance company also maintains a complete archi- 
tectural department 
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s Equipped 
to Give Plan 
Service 


A very interesting as well as impor- 
tant feature of the uptodate retail plant 
of the Kuntz-Sternenberg Lumber Co., 
at Austin, Tex., is the well lighted and 
well equipped drafting room. The main 
office is equipped with indirect lighting. 
The drafting room is equipped with soft 
white shades carrying high power lamps. 
Aside from this light, there is a con- 
tinuous battery of windows along the en- 
tire length of the drafting room on the 
north side, which gives the best light for 
work of this kind. Employed in the draft- 
ing department are five draftsmen or ar- 
chitects, all of whom prepare sketches 
and plans for customers, where they do 
not care to employ an architect. “We 
always recommend that customers em- 
ploy an architect, but whenever they de- 
cline to do so, we render this service free 
of charge,” said F. W. Sternenberg, to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In this room is a display of the vari- 
ous kinds of doors used in the construc- 
tion of homes; patterns of casing, and 
samples of the various kinds of moldings, 
as well as a display of all built-in fea- 
tures, such as telephone cabinets, iron- 
ing boards, medicine cabinets, china clos- 
ets, different kinds of hardware; and also 
a complete display of practically every 
kind of wood carried in stock—which 
covers 25 or 30 kinds of yellow pine, 


fp tips Te ” 4 


Showing some of the working equipment, including rack of shallow drawers for storing 
Mr. Sternenberg is center man of the three standing at left. 


drawings, blueprints etc. 
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Besides scientific artificial light when needed, ample natural light is provided by a con- 


tinuous battery of windows. 
drafting board. 


hardwoods and imported woods. 

Adjoining this drafting room are sev- 
eral small private offices which the drafts- 
men use in interviewing customers, as to 
the kind of house they want to build, the 
kinds of material they want to use, and 
ultimately for the purpose of closing the 
sale without being interrupted. 

The walls and ceilings of the drafting 
room are finished with Celotex. A cedar- 
lined closet is found to greatly interest 
the ladies, when talking to them regard- 
ing the homes they are contemplating 
building. 

In addition to telephone service with 
which this department is supplied through 
the switchboard in the main office, a loud 
speaker system is in operation, so that 
the downstairs office can communicate 
with the drafting room without the 
draftsmen having to leave their drawing 
boards to converse with other employees 


srozea= 





Note the frieze of photographs of homes at top of the wall 


F. W. Sternenberg is seen standing beside the center 
Note loudspeaker unit suspended from ceiling 


etc. This system of communication serves 
the entire plant. 

The photographs of homes around the 
upper border of the room, shown in one 
of the accompanying cuts, are of houses 
built by the firm from time to time, 
through various contractors. These serve 
a dual purpose. They show prospects the 
type and class of homes the company has 
built in Austin, many of which customers 
will recognize, and it also pleases the 
firm’s contractors to see their work thus 
displayed in the drafting room, which 
they visit practically every day while con- 
tacting the various draftsmen. 





How Farmers May Increase 


Yield from Woodlots 


Jackson, Muiss., Oct. 4.—Every farmer 
should give careful thought and planning, says 
J. B. Bishop, business manager Mississippi For- 
estry Commission, to make every acre of his 
farm produce the utmost in crop yields. This 
applies not only to land devoted to other crops, 
but to wooded acres as well. Land on the 
farm not suited or not needed for crops and 
pasture, if managed prudently, could be made 
to carry its share of taxes and mortgaged debt. 

The farm should be self-sustaining for timber 
crops, as well as for food and feed for man 
and beast. Which farmer of your acquaintance 
grows sufficient money crops to maintain the 
family, pay the taxes, mortgaged debt on the 
farm, and have anything left to buy materials 
for repairs to the farm buildings? 

Protect your woodland from fire, and cut 
the timber in such a way as to leave at all times 
a good stand of thrifty, growing trees. There 
are many demonstrations throughout the State 
which prove that timber crops materially in- 
crease the farm income. 





Interlocking Wood Brick 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 30.—A new building 
brick which will utilize waste wood has been 
perfected by two Aberdeen men, Jacob Vohs 
and Frank Wortner. The brick is made of 
wood and resembles genuine brick very closely. 
It is cut from two-by-fours and has tongues and 
grooves that fit into each other. The “brick,” 
ready painted, has a sprinkling of sand blasted 
upon its surface making it resemble other brick. 
In construction work, no nails necessary for 
the new wooden brick. 
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Retailers’ Anniversary Party Draws Big Crowd 


Marking the fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of its warehouse, the First 
of September brought the largest crowd 
ever to attend Geo. C. Vaughan & Sons’ 
annual party held in a lot adjoining the 
plant in Houston, Tex. 

As each succeeding year has brought 
an increasing number of visitors, this 





year’s party differed not so greatly by 
being the largest, but by being outstand- 
ing in other ways as well. Aside from 
furnishing refreshments and informal en- 


tertainment, visitors were given an op- 
portunity to inspect various specialty 
products handled by the firm. Exhibits 


set up on the loading platform were dem- 


Part of the lumber dealer crowd assembled at the Geo. C. Vaughan & Sons fifth anni- 
versary party 


onstrated by manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. In charge of their products were: 

Herschel Cochran, Celotex; Tom 
Dailey, Tylac; Harry Deffebach, Mule- 
hide; Chas. Wood, Vaughan warehouse ; 
Bill Sprague, Johns-Manville; Willard 
Anderson, Upson ; Buddy Krauss, Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine; Ed Clark, Craw-Fir-Dor ; 
Bill Rockford, West Coast products and 
Trimpak. 

The Geo. C. Vaughan home band, di- 
rected by Harrell Hamilton, furnished 
music throughout the evening. Walter 
Hull was master of ceremonies for the 
entertainment program, directing the mass 
singing. Pete Spencer, Louis Ashford, 
Roy Robinson and Mr. Hull, known as 
the Shell Island Quartette, sang a num- 
ber of selections. 

Introduced by E. A. Woods, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Roswell Vaughan 
greeted the visitors and then read a mes- 
sage from Geo. C. Vaughan expressing 
regret that neither he nor Curtis Vaughan, 
vice president, were able to attend. His 
message closed with the thought: 

“We feel that Houston has become one 
of the great cities in the South and we 
are proud to share in its continued 
growth. We both surely hope that we will 
be able to be with you in 1940.” 


Old Timers’ Celebration Staged by Company 


Astonished and amazed was Paul Bunyan, 
mythical lumberjack, when his recent visit to 
the land of Noyo, Chief of the Redwoods, was 
made the occasion for a three days’ “Old 
Timers” celebration at Fort Bragg, Cal., home 
of Union Lumber Co. Mills. 

Though his own legendary feats have in- 
trigued the lumber industry for over-a century, 
Paul was taken aback at the ease and _ skill 
with which modern methods and machinery 
reshaped the giant redwoods into uniformly 
milled lumber. 

Greeted on arrival by Chief Noyo, guardian 
spirit of Noyo quality and service and by 
three generations of the Johnson family, which 
founded and have operated the Union Lumber 
Co. for 60 years, Paul Bunyan quickly made 
himself at home by participating in all the 
ancient and honorable feuds of the traditional 
lumber camps. 

Contests of skill and prowess included a 
chopping contest and hewing, tie-splitting, wire- 
splicing and tree-felling demonstrations. An 
ax-throwing contest was staged in which regu- 
lation double-bit woodsman’s axes were used, 
and a burling and greased pole walking ex- 
hibition took place in Pudding Creek. Paul 
Bunyan himself  succéssfully defended the 
crown in the log bucking contest. 

A rodeo, baseball, tug-of-war and water fight 
were other features. of the three-day enter- 
tainment. Of special interest to visitors was 
a parade of logging equipment demonstrating 
powerful Caterpillar tractors and huge logging 
trucks which the Union Lumber Co. uses to 
handle its immense redwood logs. 


During the celebration the men wore log- 
ging outfits and displayed beards which they 
had grown for the occasion, and the women of 
Fort Bragg wore clothes of the early frontier 
days. A novel event which attracted wide 
interest was the fashion show at which all 


 NOYO) 


types of apparel, some as much as 100 years 
old, were modeled. Inhabitants failing to con- 
form with the ordinance to appear in costume 
were sentenced by a Kangaroo court to a 
ducking in the horsepond. Over five thousand 
people attended the celebration. 


CHIEF OF THE 
REDWOODS 





alee PAUL BUNXAN 


iene 





see 


Left to right: Noyo, Chief of the Redwoods; the three generations of the Johnson family who founded 
and operate the Union Lumber Company—Charles R. Johnson, President, Otis R. Johnson, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager, and Charles R. Johnson II 
guest of honor. 


_ Assistant Mill Manager; and Paul Bunyan, 


The giant redwood log behind them measures 8 ft. in diameter and 22 ft. in length 


and scaled 9800 board ft., or enough to build a small bungalow 
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Joseph J. Linehan, Cincinnati, president of the 
NHLA (left) is presented with a gavel on behalf 
of the association membership by E. R. Boyd, Taze- 
well, Va., president of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.) 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 2.—Always one of the 
most constructive meetings of the lumber in- 
dustry, the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, here, Sept. 21 
and 22, lived up to every expectation. In truth, 
the forty-second annual probably had more au- 
thoritative presentation of facts, worthwhile 
discussion of industry problems and_ real 
“meaty,” attention-holding addresses than any 
other gathering in the association’s history. 
Faith of the hardwood industry in its leaders 
was evidenced by the re-election of all officers 
and directors. Resolutions adopted called for 
the appointment of a progress committee to 
chart the association’s future course; asked for 
repeal of the Wage-Hour Law. An inspira- 
tional message by Clem D. Johnston, Roanoke, 
Va., vice president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the romance and necessity 
of selling, treated exhaustively by I. N. Tate, 
St. Paul, Minn., vice president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co.; true constitutional Govern- 
ment and patriotism, by former congressman 
Sam B. Pettengill of Indiana; and the “trying” 
of a lumber case under the Wage-Hour Law by 
J. W. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla. attorney, were 
the highlights of the program. Important mar- 
ket data and market possibilities under present 
and future conditions were discussed by Phillips 
A. Hayward, chief Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce; Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-mana- 
ger and Carl Rishell, hardwood division, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Adjusts Rules to Market Experience 


Joseph J. Linehan, Cincinnati, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the association, in addressing the open- 
ing morning session, Sept. 21, called attention 
to the many benefits accruing from the or- 
ganization’s endeavor, particularly the silent in- 
fluences intangible in nature, which assist in 
preventing claims and disputes. He urged that 
all members have quotations and acknowledg- 
ments of orders carefully worded to make the 
NHLA grading rules, inspection service and 
sales code an integral part of the contract; to 
display the association emblem on company sta- 
tionery ; to use the free credit interchange serv- 
ice; to keep abreast of association activities, 
and to make use of the office and inspection 
staffs for any service within their capacity. 

The inspection rules committee occupies a 
most important place in the organization. Its 
function is to sift and study the suggestions 
of members for changes or additions to the 
rules. These suggestions arise out of daily 
experiences in marketing of hardwoods; many 
of them are worthy and receive careful.con- 
sideration. The committee must consider such 
questions from the broad standpoint of cus- 
tomer satisfaction and good merchandising 
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Strong Position of Hard- 
woods Forecasts a Bright 
Future for Industry 


practices. Under this system, stabilization 
of grading standards has been reached but 
a static or inflexible condition is avoided. It 
would be fatal to take the attitude these 
rules will ever reach the point where no 
more changes are necessary or desirable, he 
said. 

One recommendation of the rules commit- 
tee significant of changing styles and trends 
in hardwood utilization, is the proposal for 
adoption of rules under “Special Inspection” 
for Character-Marked Hardwoods. It is the 
outcome of trade promotion activities begun 
by this association over three years ago, 
when the grade name “Character-Marked” 
was suggested and the idea was launched to 
utilize characteristics incidental to tree 
growth for their interest and beauty instead 
of stigmatizing them as “defects.” The idea 
has taken hold, first in the field of wall 
paneling and later in flooring and furniture. 
This association, without appropriation of 
funds or assessments against members for 
trade promotion, has persistently advanced 
this program which is pointing the way to- 
ward basic changes both in utilizing and 
grading hardwoods. Regional hardwood 


groups, organized to promote their respec- 
tive woods, have made excellent progress in 





B. MAXWELL, 
Montreal], Que. 
Vice President 


G. E. REYNOLDS, E. 
Albany, Ga. 
Vice Preside.:t 


developing this program, as you will observe 
in the exhibits of paneling on display at this 
convention. 

In closing, President Linehan expressed 
gratitude to all members who have shared in 
the work of building up and preserving the 
association; to the executive committee, board 
of directors, various committees, and the office 
and inspection staffs, as well as to the lumber 
trade press, “who have consistently encouraged 
and supported our efforts.” 


Gavel Expresses Esteem for President 


At this point, E. R. Boyd, Tazewell, Virginia, 
president of the Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.) ascended the speaker’s plat- 
form to present President Linehan with a curly 
maple gavel, made by the Fish Lumber Co., 
Buckhannon, W. Va., as “a token of confidence 
and esteem felt for Joe Linehan by all of his 
fellow lumbermen—to be used in presiding 
over the meeting and to be kept personally as 
a reminder of the occasion.” 


Appointment of various convention commit- 
tees included the following: 

Nominating: John W. Bailey, chairman, W. 
H. Walker, J. Jackson Kidd, John Raine, and 
John Landon. Officers Reports: James C. 
Walsh, chairman, F. B. Hutcheson, W. G. 
Scrim, Walter Jones, and Herman Bayer. 
Resolutions: N. F. McGowin, chairman, 
Charles Holyoke, A. H. Bankston, Lee Robin- 
son, and Virgil Leech. 

Secretary McClure announced that Sept. 25 
had been designated as National Hardwood Day 
at the New York World’s Fair and that spe- 
cial attention would be given to members of 
the association attending on that day. Thomas 
Blagden, New York City, a director of the as- 
sociation, who was active in arranging the pro- 
gram for visiting hardwood lumbermen at the 
Fair, supplemented Secretary McClure’s re- 
marks. Attention was then directed to the 
various exhibits on display just outside of the 
convention hall. Included in the displays were 
those by the Forest Products Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), and the Hardwood Division of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association: 
trade promotion material by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, and the MacLea Lumber 
Co., Baltimore. Telegrams of regret at being 
unable to attend were received from Earl Pal- 
mer, Mobile, Ala., oldest ex-president of the 
association, and Charles H. Barnaby, Green- 
castle, Ind., also a former president. 


Progress Depends on Individual Initiative 


Clem D. Johnston, Roanoke, Va., vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce delivered a stirring address, “Boundless 
Business Frontiers,” which is being printed and 
will be available from the association offices at 
a nominal sum. Setting forth the question “Is 
there any future in business?” Mr. Johnston 
treated his subject in a clear-cut manner, con- 
sidering especially the two fundamentals of 
civilized life—business and man. He stated that 
business men today are confronted by the twin 
spectres of insecurity and uncertainty, and that 
“before they stampede down a blind road they 
should catch their breath, get their bearings 
and decide where they are going.” 

Mr. Johnston said that he believes our objec- 
tive both as individuals and as a nation leads 
toward securing wealth, security, freedom, 
knowledge, power, fame, and material prosper- 
ity, but that we all agree that the real thing 
we are seeking is happiness. “This can only 
be obtained,” he said, “when there is an in- 
centive to effort, joy of working and reward of 
achievement and an opportunity for develop- 
ment of individual character.” 


In this country, according to Mr. Johnston, 
we have had developed a business system where 
virtue has its own reward and where fraud or 
deception or sharp practice almost inevitably 
brings about a punishment in loss of standing. 
greater than that imposed by the law, and that 
this system is an important part of our busi- 
ness life, and is constantly growing stronger. 

Because character is the chief stock-in- 
trade of the American business men, business 
is cleaning its own house more effectively 
than it could possibly be done by legislative 
fiat or through bureaucratic administration. 
American business morality is at an all-time 
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Forty-Second Annual Convention Considered 

NHLA’s Most Constructive Meeting; Auth- 

oritative Speakers Headline Program; Group 

Re-elects Officers and Directors; Asks for Re- 
peal of the Wage-Hour Law 


high and the trend is still upward, he said. 
Our farmers now recognize, for what they 
are, the colossal idiocies of artificial scarci- 
ties, above-value crop loans, export bounties 
and the like, and such support as our cock- 
eyed agricultural program now enjoys is de- 
pendent upon the size and number of gov- 
ernment checks disbursed. 

We have learned, said Mr. Johnston, that 
the higher standard of living can only be at- 
tained through the production of more and 
better goods and services at less price. So 
long as the individual is free to explore and 
conquer them we have our boundless fron- 
tiers. Not geographical frontiers but fron- 
tiers of human well-being—new products, 
better products, better methods, lower costs, 
mass distribution, improved living standards. 
No system which does not permit, encourage 
and reward individual initiative, ingenuity, 
application and integrity can long survive in 
competition with one that does. Closed fron- 
tiers and limited resources simply cannot 
compete against boundless frontiers and un- 
limited resources. That’s why I so firmly be- 
lieve that regardless of the victories or de- 
feat of armies or nations, democracy is going 
to emerge triumphant, and that we, as Amer- 
icans, having now taken off our blinders and 
having stopped trying to lift ourselves by 
our bootstraps are probably going to lead the 
way toward happier life and better standards 
of living. 


Urges Critical Survey of Merchandising 


Secretary McClure in his annual report 
showed that the NHLA is in a stronger position 
than it was a year ago. Although inspection 
volume for the fiscal year ending August 31, 
declined 6.1 percent as compared to last year, 
the loss in the inspection department showed a 
saving of 33.8 percent; total re-inspections for 
the year were up seven-tenths of one percent 
of original inspections. Claims against the as- 
sociation developed on but one-half of one per- 
cent of original inspections. The report also 
showed that careful plans and sustained efforts 
have kept the association budget in substantial 
balance. The inspection staff remained at its 
strength of twenty-eight men during the year. 
This group, from Sept. 1938, through Aug. 
1939, inspected 46,754,535 feet of hardwoods. 

New forests are growing to replace the 
virgin forests converted into lumber by the 
past generation. A new generation with new 
tastes in styles and designs is stepping to 
the front, and it will govern the new methods 
of lumber utilization. If the hardwood trade 
in its merchandising methods does not keep 
pace with these progressive changes, it will 
be hopelessly outdistanced by rival materials. 
The hardwood trade is now in a position 
where a strong foundation has been laid on 
which to build for the future. But the first 
step in building a permanent structure is to 
get an architect and make plans. What the 
hardwood industry urgently needs, in my 
opinion, is a national survey by marketing 
counsellors of proved ability to study the 
strong points and the weaknesses of our 
present merchandising system, and make 
plans for rebuilding a greater and more mod- 
ern structure on the solid foundation which 
has been laid. It is my recommendation that 
a special committee, to be known as the 
progress committee, be appointed by our 
president to chart the future course of this 
association in advancing the welfare of the 
hardwood trade, he said. 


Secretary McClure commented on the fact 
that regional and species groups of hardwood 
producers are doing excellent promotional work 
and that the Hardwood division of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association is engaged 


in promotional projects of general national 
scope; that the NHLA never overlooks an op- 
portunity to supplement the work of other or- 
ganizations, or to initiate new activities in fields 
where the need is apparent, such as the recent 
expansion of the market for hardwoods in the 
manufacture of venetian blinds. In closing, 
he called attention to the generous amount 
of publicity, both in editorial comment and in 
news columns, given by the lumber trade press 
to the activities of the association. “The re- 
spect and confidence of the trade press is a 
strong factor in maintaining and enhancing the 
prestige of our organization. The gratitude of 
our members is due the lumber press for this 
co-operation,” he said. 

The first speaker of the afternoon session, 
Sept. 21, was Bernard Weitzer, vice-president 
of Trade-Ways, (Inc.), New York City, the 
organization which is so successfully handling 
the Tested Selling Methods program of the 
Merchandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. Progress in mar- 
keting, according to Mr. Weitzer, has been 
made because of necessity; he said we should 
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make changes not for the sake of change but 
for that which they will accomplish. He traced 
the history of Tested Selling Methods and out- 
lined the results being obtained. 

In extending markets, he said, one should 
always consider what should be done, how 
it should be done, and how much it will cost. 
If a promotional program for hardwoods is 
to be considered, we must consider carefully 
trends of use, variety and type of uses and 
users; conclusions of opportunities for gains; 
formulation and checking of workable plans 
to secure these gains; submittal of reports 
on all information and plans recommended. 
He closed with the challenge, “Are you pay- 
ing tribute for the lack of real market and 
will progress through planned sales ever stop 
payment of this tribute?” 


I. N. Tate vice president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., emphasized 
the necessity of selling in today’s and future 
lumber markets, in his address “Mouse Traps 
and Beaten Paths.” Changes in operating con- 
ditions, according to Mr. Tate, have removed 
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Shown above is a portion of the solid hardwood 
wall paneling exhibit of the Appalachian Hardwood 


Manufacturers (Inc.). On the left is character 
marked oak paneling, and on the right, yellow 
poplar. This paneling is designed for moderate 
priced residences and other types of buildings 


the glamour of the old logging days but this 
has been replaced by a new romance in lumber 
—that of selling. He dwelt briefly with the 
story of modern lumber as it concerns new 
products to be made from trees, expressing the 
opinion that this will be an important develop- 
ment because we are utilizing less than half of 
the tree today. 


Lumber Salesmanship Needs Improvement 


One-third of the area of the United States, 
he said, is suitable for the growing of trees 
and unless trees are grown in that tremen- 
dous area, that third of the United States 
will not be contributing its share of national 
income nor supporting the prosperous pay- 
rolls where it can with the higher percent- 
age of employment involved. He mentioned 
that 49.89 cents of the lumber dollar goes 
directly to labor on the West Coast, with an 
even larger percentage in other areas. Grow- 
ing timber as a crop, using selective methods 
of cutting, removes forestry and lumber from 
the classification of even a diminishing in- 
dustry, according to Mr. Tate, and our prob- 
lem is to create a commercial value for these 
forests by finding markets for two or three 
times the number of trees for which we have 
markets today—a situation which brings us 
squarely back to the problem of selling. 

Lumber is not a backward industry, he 
said. It is, however, a widely scattered in- 
dustry, consisting of increasingly smaller 
and more widely separated mills which make 
co-operation, unity of purpose and action 
doubly difficult; it makes for the freest possi- 
ble competition, where the profit motive is 
often lost sight of entirely. He quoted fig- 
ures from corporation income tax returns for 
1937, showing that 3,102 saw mills showed 
some net income in that year, while 52 per- 
cent or 3,373 mills showed no net income. 
With the making of lumber no longer carry- 
ing any great problems or any great oppor- 
tunities of cost reduction, the only feasible 
answer which will stand up is better selling, 
he said. 


In considering the domestic market, Mr. Tate 
offered the opinion that good selling involves 
not only the successful handling of present cus- 
tomers but the development of new uses and 
new customers, particularly to more than equal- 
ize the losses to competitive items. He laid the 
blame for lagging export sales to the failure of 
our Government to adapt itself quickly to sud- 
den depreciations in foreign currencies, and to 
reciprocal trade agreements where our lumber 
was badly treated and imports of pulp, etc. were 
allowed at prices which cannot be met by 
American producers. For example, lumber, pa- 
per and cork products imported in 1938 
amounted to 235 million dollars as against our 
exports of only 94 million dollars. Exports of 
hardwood in that year amounted to only 261 
million feet and of the total lumber production 
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in 1938, only 4.5 percent was exported. “Per- 
haps the largest single opportunity to increase 
our sales is recovery of foreign markets and it 
is obvious that the first job of selling them is 
the job of selling our own Government on the 
injustice to lumber of the present tariffs,” he 
said. 

He also decried the fact that the average rail 
freight on lumber per thousand dollars of value 
is $269 compared with $62 to $82 on iron and 
steel, $79 for stone, and even less for some 
other competitive materials. In 1937 railroads 
received from the lumber industry over 7 per- 
cent of their total -carloadings, entailing a 
freight bill of 222 million dollars. The average 
revenue per ton of all traffic originated by 
Class I carriers in 1937 was $3.26; on lumber, 
lath and shingles, the most important of the 
forest products, the average revenue was $7.13 
per ton. 

Carriers should be shown how lumber mar- 
kets are restricted by transportation charges, 
Mr. Tate said. Herein lies a fertile field for 
salesmanship and intelligent bargaining and 
for experimental rates which might be 
proved very profitable to carriers. Mr. Tate 
praised the established metheds of distribu- 
tion and warned manufacturers against 
throwing away part or all of their profits 
in discounts improperly extended. Touching 
briefly on subjects political in nature which 
have a direct relationship to sales, he said 
many jurisdictional labor disputes stem defi- 
nitely from the Wagner Act and its admin- 
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istration; that the Wage Hour Law must be 
enforced or repealed, and that he did not see 
how it could be enforced; that Government 
encroachment on private business is to be 
condemned as well as pump-priming experi- 
ments, etc. Governmental agencies which he 
listed as doing constructive and definite serv- 
ices included the Bureau of Foreign and De- 
mestic Commerce, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and the Forest Service. 


Hardwood May Expand Sales for Home 
Building 

Although the large proportion of hard- 
woods go directly to industrial buyers for 
such uses as for furniture, radios, cabinets, 
etc., all have a direct interest in the building 
of homes and the uses of hardwoods in gen- 
eral home building, he said. The interest of 
hardwood producers in building codes and 
in the retail lumber dealer as a distributor 
of structural lumber and in the preparation 
of hardwoods for structural purposes is of 
almost as great importance as it is to soft- 
wood producers, he continued. A moderate 
sized home will use up to one thousand feet 
of- hardwood flooring, and if hardwod panel- 
ing is installed in even two of the rooms, this 
may require up to a thousand feet more. In- 
terior trim may consume an added thousand; 
kitchen cabinets and built-in equipment may 
use three or four hundred feet of hardwood 
and I do believe that the construction market 
may be largely expanded. 

I have been interested in the development 
of hardwood wall paneling and its distribu- 
tion. The success with which softwood lum- 
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ber sales have been increased for this pur- 
pose indicates this market is a field for 
further exploitation by hardwood. Paneling 
should be made easy for the dealer to sell 
and for the contractor to install. 


Even Good Value Requires Salesmanship 


We have not gone so far in these last few 
years with the problem of complete standard- 
ization; but we have made a large step when 
we have secured general recognition that the 
largest possible saving in cost now lies in 
complete standardization. We deliver more 
actual value in hours today than they have 
carried at any time in the past. and the house 
is actually cheaper than it has been at any 
time during the last ten years. We must 
recognize that a great deal more 1S required 
of a house today than the bare shell which 
was the standard small house not so many 
years ago. The house still needs intelligent 
selling no matter how much actual value it 
contains. Never again will we see the beaten 
path to the door of the man who makes the 
perfect mouse trap, unless the housewife 
Knows that it is perfect, and, unless she can 
buy it on the installment plan, she buys an 
imperfect trap which has some merchandis- 
ing behind it. It is time we are giving a 
lot more thought to the man out on the firing 
line whose salesmanship really determines 
the volume of lumber that you may make, 
its proper use and the price that it is going 
to command in a highly competitive market. 

In closing, Mr. Tate said that trade promo- 
tion and advertising are selling activities and 
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that contributions from the lumber industry 
for this work have been wholly inadequate. “It 
is a tragedy,” he said, “when compared with the 
amount of money which is being poured into 
trade promotion and advertising of directly 
competitive lines. When all the possibilities of 
the future lie so definitely in the selling area; 
when increased distribution is so definitely the 
answer to all our problems, it is just stupid 
that we are not willing to contribute one per- 
cent of our sales to breaking down the barrier. 
It is necessary that we should do more con- 
structive thinking, keeping our judgments clear 
and our business active. When the future of 
those businesses is at issue it is entirely fit- 
ting that we should sit down together and dis- 
cuss a matter that involves the prosperity of 
one-third of the area of our country, the suc- 
cess of our individual companies, better housing 
and the better living of our people. All of these 
things are largely solved by the better selling 
of our lumber.” 


Character-Marked Grades; Sales Code 


A detailed report and recommendations by 
the inspection rules committee included rules 
for character-marked lumber, grades A and B, 
which were approved for inclusion in the in- 
spection rules book. A grade shall be 6 in. and 
wider, 8 to 16 ft. long, and shall yield 83% 
percent or more of cuttings. Minimum size of 


cuttings, 4 in. wide by 7 ft. long, or 5 in. wide 
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by 6 ft. long B grades shall be 4 in. and wider 
4 to 16 ft. long, and shall yield 66 2/3 per- 
cent or more of cuttings. Minimum size of 
cuttings, 4 in. wide by 5 ft. long, or 5 in. 
wide by 4 ft. long. 

Cuttings of character marked hardwoods shall 
admit any kind, number or distribution of the 
characteristics incident to tree growth. Holes 
or grooves shall not exceed ™% in. in diameter 
and not extending through the piece. Cuttings 
shall not admit decay, hollow or loose knots, 
pith, shake, or wane. 

Recommendation of the committee on NHLA 
sales code concerned various clarifications and 
changes all of which were approved with the 
exception of Article 5, Section 2, dealing with 
minimum carload specifications. 


Banquet and Entertainment 


The annual banquet and informal stag affair 
was held on the evening of Sept. 21. Ladies 
attending the convention were invited to the 
banquet hall for the entertainment features. 
Their other entertainment during the conven- 
tion included a dinner party on Sept. 21; a trip 
on Sept. 22 to the McCormick plant for lunch- 
eon and inspection of processing of teas, spices, 
etc.; a sight-seeing trip to Fort McHenry and 
to the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. All members and guests registering at the 
convention were furnished with badges through 
the courtesy of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
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apolis, Ind. A portion of the badge, ‘bearing 
the NHLA emblem, consisted of a money clip 
to be detached for use and as a souvenir after 
the meeting. Extra entertainment between ses- 
sions was provided in the “Splinter Room” by 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 


Call for Freeing Enterprise Applauded 


John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind., president 
of the association from 1930 until 1932, gave a 
fitting introduction to the initial official speaker 
on the morning session Sept. 22, former con- 
gressman, S. B. Pettengill of Indiana, whose 
brilliant presentation of the subject “Free En- 
terprise versus State Socialism,” was rewarded 
with enthusiastic applause and a standing vote 
of thanks at its conclusion. It was voted to 
reproduce the Pettengill address in printed 
form for cost distribution from the association 
offices. 

Mr. Pettengill declared that the issue now 
concerns whether all men shall remain free or 
become puppets of politicians. “We have too 
much defaulted our responsibilities as business 
men and we need to meet and not to run away 
from our problems. Free enterprise can be 
saved only in the way in which it was created 
—nobly,” he said. 

You cannot predicate public policy in tak- 
ing care of ne’er-do-wells and shirkers, when 
every effort should be directed toward al- 
lowing workers to succeed. In 1932, the Gov- 
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ernment was occupying competitive positions 
with 225 divisions of industry, and has now 
carried this bad tendency further. Nowhere 
is business safe from Government competition 
and this can be extended. He enumeratea 
many examples in various fields which are 
serving to enhance destructive rather than 
constructive political power, and which serve 
to undermine the most important phases of 
our business standing and welfare—free elec- 
tions, a free press, and free expression of 
opinion. The pyramid of security is being 
turned on its axis to attain false security 
he said. We have been so busy looking after 
the machinery that we have overlooked keep- 
ing its very foundations in shape. We must 
rededicate ourselves to a constitutional Gov- 
ernment.” 

“Experience is a dear schcol, but fools 
learn in no other,’ he quoted. We will have 
to produce more and the State will have to 
spend less. Our creative spirit and willing- 
ness to take risks have been weakened. We 
must keep the door of science open. Since 
1930, we have had to give 30 percent of our 
time, earnings, etc. to assure security of old 
age, equal to what we had before that date. 
We are in no position nor do we have the 
capacity for national defense to enter into 
a war at this time, for we have a debt of 
50 billion’ dollars staring us in the face in- 
stead of one billion as we did 25 years ago. 
A new war debt, he said, would never be paid. 

In closing, he urged everyone present to take 
out “constitutional insurance” in order to save 
the country, for “he who saves his country 
saves all things.” 


Market Conditions Is Subject of Forum 


During an open forum on market conditions, 
George N. Harder, Wells, Mich., reported that 
northern hardwoods are statistically in a strong 
position, with stocks 15 percent lower than a 
year ago; that recent weeks have showed re- 
markable improvement and current business is 
better than 1938 and even better than the last 
half of 1937. The softwoods are in much bet- 
ter position than at any time in the past two 
years and hardwood stocks which are ordinarily 
built up during the first half of the year have 
been decreasing since January, with shipments 
running 51 percent better than for the first 
seven months of 1938, he said. Production in 
1939 has been running 77 percent of 1938, with 
shipments 151 vercent of 1938. In 1938, ship- 
ments were 54 percent of production, while for 
the first seven months of 1939 shipments ran 
105 percent of production, being well balanced 
with respect to movement of different species 
and going into the central market territory in 
normal proportions. Prices were reported as 
being on a lower level than in 1937, with ship- 
ments indicating a natural pressure for adjust- 
ment of prices upward. 

Reporting generally on conditions in his area, 
Mr. Harder said: 


In the Wisconsin-Michigan-Illinois-Indiana 
market region the agricultural outlook has 
improved with the major corps making better 
progress in the district than in the country 
as a whole, indicating improved farmer buy- 
ing. Automobile production is at the season 
low point in preparation for new models and 
as the auto trade comes into regular activity, 
employment and payrolls will doubtless de- 
velop the ground work for increasing buy- 
ing power. Steel operations and building con- 
struction are much better than last year. In 
fact, construction contracts awarded in these 
States in July established a nine-year high 
for the month, running 35 percent above 1938, 
with residential contracts 43 percent larger. 
Furniture sales normally follow the rise and 
fall in residential building, and accordingly 
it would appear that the trend is for an in- 
creasing furniture demand—stimulating an 
industry which takes a large percentage of 
our northern hardwoods. The railroads are 
showing better earnings. The outlook is for 
much heavier purchases of sawn hardwood 
ties by our local railroads. Imports of Japan- 
ese hardwoods are practically negligible. De- 
partment store sales are running at slight 
increases over last year, bank reserves con- 
tinue to increase, wholesale commodity prices 
apparently have leveled off. I think the out- 
look is now towards rising commodity prices 
and better lumber prices. Published reports 
of 365 leading industrial corporations show 
profits for the first half of the year, better 
than expected and nearly double the 1938 
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returns, thus giving a much better feeling 
throughout industry and leading to an in- 
creasing rate of commitments. 


Predicts Good Demand During Year 


The immediate effect of current readjust- 
ments in foreign trade may result in some 
temporary slackening in consumption, but 
the evidence of increasing commodity prices 
should stimulate buying for the building up 
of reserve inventories. The needs of the 
neutral countries and especially South Amer- 
ica, in addition to the stimulation of the 
heavy industries by essential supplementary 
military requirements, both our own and 
foreign, will presumably increase business 
activity throughout the country. The war 
is bringing agricultural prices out of a bad 
low. As employment, pay rolls and purchas- 
ing power increase, all industry is bound to 
participate and with an estimated shortage 
of 200,000 homes each year for 10 years, under 
the rate of construction during the past three 
years, it would appear that lumber and hard- 
woods will be in increasing demand. 

There are those who believe that there are 
few essential war uses for lumber. It is un- 
likely that this country will be involved in 
war for some months at least, and, if and 
when we are, we know that the various 
northern hardwoods have such a range of 
properties that they are essential for many 
war purposes. As we see it, northern hard- 
woods apparently will be in good demand 
during the coming year no matter what de- 
velopments take place. 


F. W. Hutcheson, Huntsville, Ontario, stated 
that the situation in his territory is currently 
comparable to the Michigan-Wisconsin situa- 
tion; that logging in 1938 was only two-thirds 
of normal, so that there is no large carry-over 
of stocks and that a reasonable demand has 
been present during the summer. 

Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky., in re- 
viewing the market situation for Appalachian 
hardwood mills, reported this group as occupy- 
ing a strong statistical position, with the mar- 
ket looking up since May of this year, and 
sales and shipments ahead of production with 
mill stocks materially reduced. He expressed 
the opinion that the present situation repre- 
sented more than a war flurry, but that pos- 
sibly the war has speeded up the buying sched- 
ule in three weeks to a position it might not 
have occupied for three months. He listed Ap- 
palachian production for 1936 as 286 million 
ft.; 1937 production 296 million ft.; 1938, 172 
million ft.; and eight months production dur- 
ing 1939, as already reaching 132 million ft. 

William E. McKee, of Liverpool, England, 
who flew from Vancouver, B. C. in order to 
attend the meeting, outlined business conditions 
in England as being in excellent shape with 
the healthy condition prior to the war not due 
to rearmament but to low stocks and a nec- 
essary demand. 


At present, he said, England is emerging 
from the chaos caused by the starting of the 
war, and a timber control board, made up of 
members of the lumber trade, will set up 
buying practices in an orderly manner as 
soon as possible. The question of exchange, 
freight rates and prices will be up to the 
control boards, with a new set of require- 
ments necessarily in force because of the 
war. England is in the war because of neces- 
sity, and everyone is encouraged because of 
the spirit in which we are fighting. 


Effects of War Are Discussed 


Thomas Blagden, New York, stated that mar- 
ket conditions in that area are better than in 
1938, but there has not been a marked im- 
provement to date and demand is somewhat 
spotty. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National’ Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, discarding his prepared report on trade 
promotion activities of the NLMA, which will 
be presented to association members in printed 
form, offered a resume of present conditions 
in the lumber industry and gave the opinion 
that seemingly boom-time shipments at present 
are figures which are apt to be misleading, in- 
asmuch as this probably constitutes a flurry of 
buying to build up depleted stocks. He stated 
that mills now have on hand approximately 8 
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% Hundreds of community dealers just like your- 
self have contributed new and profit-proven busi- 
ness building ideas to form a sure-fire system for 
getting more business. Ask—and without cost or 
any obligation whatsoever—full details will be 
given by return mail. 


When you read this new method of merchandis- 
ing procedure—when you couple your recognition 
of its merits with quick action—you are going to 
make much more money. Sales of paint, wax, var- 
nish, oil, seal, filler, brushes, tools and other finish- 
ing and building supplies are bound to increase 
immensely. 












Due to the self-operating fea- 
tures of this system—called the 
Lincoln Plan—you actually make 
BIG SALES and HEAVY REV- 
ENUE INCREASES without chang- 
ing your present price or personnel 
structure. Pre-tested and proved 
advertising displays — newspaper 
mats—circulars for envelope stuf- 
fers, etc., help to turn over your 
inventory fast! 


This Brand New 
Lincoln 


HIGH-SPEED 
9 4a 


RENTAL aay 
SAN DER Cutting 


Ties-in Perfectly with the Lincoln Plan! 


Why? Because carpenters, contractors, builders, 
painters, decorators and others who devote only 
part-time to sanding floors, prefer to rent sanding 
equipment rather than buy it. 


They will pay you up to $5 per day to rent this 
Lincoln HIGH-SPEED 9" because they have asked 
for a light-weight sander with INCREASED cutting 
capacity. Certainly—up to 3000 sq. ft. of average 
new floor work in an 8 hr. day, will bring many 
customers, new and old, when you offer this speed- 
iest, most profitable of all rental sanders. 


The New Lincoln Portable Dustless Disc Sander 
in Steady -- Quick Repeating Demand-- 






Never idle a day—this handy 
portable Lincoln Dustless Disc 
brings up to $3 rental money 
every 24 hrs. 


Thus, a total rental income 
amounting to $8 per day can 
be YOURS within a week. Be- 
Weight sides, these Lincoln machines 
16 Ibs, are BIG TRADE STIMULATORS. 


i GS} Write for Lincoln Plan--Free Demonstration--Easy Terms 


TA eee sccrut pees 
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WEST oO i eae ne: H rN t N 


Mfrs. of World’s Most Complete Line Floor Maintenance Equip’t 
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into a " 
special — 
book for 
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DEALERS. 
Get our 
offer on 
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making papers 


LENNON WALL 
PAPER COMPANY 


Joliet, ll. 

















COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


Rad Devil 
PAINT CONDITIONERS 


Make fresh paint fresher than fresh 
and old paint new, ELECTRICALLY 
perfectly condition contents of all 
sizes of cans, in a jiffy, without mar- 
ring ca‘ or label. 


No. 30 


The No. 30 RED DEVIL for '!/4 pint to gallon cans 
is now offered with rugged permanent base, four 
can adapter, square can adapter. 


= No. 34 RED DEVIL for 1/4 pint to quart 
cans. Fits right on the counter. 


No. 33 RED DEVIL takes from 2 to 5 
gallon cans. Triple 3-Way Action. 


‘ 
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billion feet of lumber, which is a very moderate 
total compared to the all-time high of thirteen 
and one-fourth billion ft. on hand in 1931. 


Although there is every reason to believe 
that present conditions may be a temporary 
spurt, Dr. Compton called attention to the 
fact that business conditions are much more 
favorable than at the time of the last war 
twenty-five years ago. However, experiments 
in embargo and neutrality practices filling 
the air with uncertainty lend an unfavorable 
tone, he said, although we have assurance of 
the lumber trade that prices are up and trade 
hasn’t stopped. Dr. Compton also dwelt at 
length with the prospects which might lie 
ahead with actions of the war industries 
board and the mobilization plan to meet war 
emergencies promptly and skillfully. He com- 
mended the plan as an excellent one and 
practical as far as the lumber industry is 
concerned. He said that it is intended to 
depend on existing organizations, upon bona 
fide trade and industrial groups under a policy 
for controlling the lumber industry under 
such emergency measures, 


Gordon Reynolds of Albany, Ga., reporting 
on market conditions for southeastern hard- 
wood mills, stated that there has been a heavy 
demand from furniture manufacturers with a 
fair market as to volume all during this year. 
Prices have jumped, according to Mr. Reyn- 
olds, but this increase is merely in keeping with 
the increased cost of production and will no 
more than offset, if meet, production costs and 
provide for further increase due to the new 
schedule under the Wage-Hour Law, Oct. 24. 

Gerald Cook, forester, reporting on the hur- 
ricane timber situation in the Northeast, said 
that the Government emergency project to date 
has salvaged 600 million board feet of the 
1,250,000,000 ft. of timber found to be market- 
able. An estimated total of 2,250,000,000 ft. 
was blown down. Private interests have sal- 
vaged 383,625,000 ft. The timber blown down 
was equivalent of 350,000 freight cars of logs, 
representing five times the annual cut of timber 
in New England. 200,000,000 feet of the tim- 
ber has been sawn into lumber to date and a 
majority of the balance is in water storage. 


Conditions Favor an Increase in Exports 


Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the forest 
products division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, reviewed the status of 
forest products industries in this country ; listed 
the present and potential capacities of these in- 
dustries ; cited the ability of forest products in- 
dustries to supply foreign countries as well as 
domestic requirements; outlined the world’s 
potential supply of forest resources; gave the 
probable effect of the European war on price 
structures; discussed shifts in and substitutes 
for certain essential basic forest products neces- 
sitated by war; presented an analysis of the 
Latin-American trade and the possibility of re- 
gaining certain markets now supplied by other 
countries; and the many shipping and exchange 
problems confronting the forest products in- 
dustry. 

According to Mr. Hayward, the United 
States, of necessity, could supply world re- 
quirements for forest products because of 
our timber resources, their location, and our 
manufacturing and shipping facilities. As 
to production, he said, there are 43,000 mills 
in the United States, 80 percent of which are 
portable operations, producing up to 25,000 
ft. per day, and 20 percent are larger mills, 
producing from 30,000 to 1,000,000 ft. per day. 
Production in 1938 was 20 billion ft. and Mr. 
Hayward estimated that 1939 production 
would total 25 billion feet, which is about 60 
percent of capacity production. He com- 
mented on the fact that European lumber 
production is declining, that many timber 
sources are bottled up, including the closed 
Baltic ports, and that Canadian exports, due 
to logging difficulties and manufacturing 
problems cannot be increased more than 10 
or 15 percent, which places the United States 
in an excellent position to increase and to 
strengthen its export market, all conditions 
being favorable. 

During 1937, nine percent of this country’s 
total hardwood production, 380,798,000 feet, 
was exported while domestic distribution con- 
sisted of 91 percent, or 4,026,937,000 feet. Hard- 
wood exports during 1937, as to importance, 
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consisted of sales in the following countries 
of importance in the order named—United 
Kingdom, Canada, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
the balance to sixty-four other countries. 
Total lumber exports in 1938 had the fol- 
lowing distribution: South America, 28 per- 
cent; Central America, twenty-one percent; 
European countries, thirteen percent; United 
Kingdom, ten percent; Africa, six percent, 
Canada, five percent; etc. 

The United Kingdom in the past has been 
dependent on the Baltic and European coun- 
tries for eighty-five to ninety percent of its 
lumber, the bulk of which has been softwood, 
and probably this must now come from 
the United States and Canada, he said. The 
United States has always been the most im- 
portant source of hardwoods for the United 
Kingdom. In France, the United States sup- 
plies twenty to twenty-five percent of this 
country’s hardwood needs and ten percent 
of all lumber requirements. Russia has been 
an important factor in supplying softwoods 
to the European markets. Germany has re- 
cently acquired timber supplies in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria and Poland, and has im- 
ported only a negligible amount of hard- 
woods from the United States since 1938. 

Investigation shows that lumber and log 
prices are lower in the United States than in 
1929, although there has recently been a $2 
to $5 per thousand f.o.b. mill price increase 
on some hardwoods and softwoods within the 
past thirty days, and it is possible that there 
will be twenty-five to fifty percent increase 
within the next six months, unless adverse 
situations arise. Export prices will probably 
increase proportionately. 

It is Mr. Hayward’s opinion that a restric- 
tion of supply of mahogany, teak, cedar, etc. 
will seriously but not drastically handicap 
American industries. He also expressed the 
opinion that we can probably attain greater 
markets in Latin-American trade. 

It is quite probable, according to Mr. Hay- 
ward, that the United Kingdom and France 
will draw on the United States and Canada 
for emergency supplies of softwood lumber, 
but it is doubtful if there will be any in- 
crease in hardwood exports to these coun- 
tries; that the United States has satisfactory 
supplies of timber to be drawn on for emer- 
gency purposes and in the event of a short- 
age of cabinet woods, veneers, etc., it can 
substitute domestic species. 


Domestic Market Offers Best Prospect 


Carl Rishell, of the hardwood division of the 
NLMA, discussed the probable effect of the 
war on the market for hardwood lumber. He 
compared present conditions to those for the 
period 1914 to 1918, stating that the short 
depression at the beginning of the war in 1914 
was due more to a psychological effect rather 
than to the lack of ships, gold and withdrawal 
of foreign capital from American industry. He 
pointed out, however, that during the war or- 
ders were not hard to obtain, but transporta- 
tion was. Now, he said, our merchant marine 
is better in quality and larger in quantity, our 
railroad mileage may be slightly less than in 
1914, but to offset this we have increased high- 
way facilities. 

The increase in the price of lumber during 
the last war more than compensated for loss 
of production, insofar as hardwoods were 
concerned, for in 1918 notwithstanding one 
quarter billion ft. less production in oak than 
in 1917, the producers received sixty-six mil- 
lion dollars as compared to their incomes for 
oak lumber in 1917, which totaled 55 million 
dollars, he said. 

In Mr. Rishell’s opinion, lumber is essen- 
tial for conducting modern warfare—and that 
in the United States it is generally available 
in all sections of the country, and in case of 
necessity, practically any species can be sub- 
stituted for another. He expressed the opin- 
ion that American hardwood lumber will not 
play an important part in the present war 
even though the allies may have to turn to 
the United States to obtain their hardwoods. 

Our best prospect to increase lumber mar- 
kets during the war period is not that of fur- 
nishing materials for European export, but 
to concentrate on and if possible to enlarge 
home markets, he said. If the country as a 
whole is prosperous, and this is perhaps the 
only beneficial result lumbermen will obtain 
through the war, we will have good business 
in the lumber industry. If new industries are 
set up, it will probably result in lumber 
being needed to provide factory buildings, to 
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build homes, automobiles and trucks. Un- 
doubtedly walnut will be used in large quan- 
ties for gun stocks, and as far as war mate- 
rials are concerned, hardwood lumber will 
be needed for shipping boxes and crates, am- 
munition boxes, instrument cases, boring 
blocks, gun mountings, and perhaps even for 
airplane parts. If people have increased in- 
comes, there will be a market for more fur- 
niture, more homes, more office equipment, 
more of the better class of hardwood will be 
used for sporting goods, farming equipment, 
boats, and all of the other articles which 
have become desirable for our normal peace- 
time life. 

We should Keep our feet on the ground and 
for the present not alter production sched- 
ules in the anticipation of war industry 
orders, but on the other hand anticipate an 
increase in demand for purely domestic pur- 
poses. We should encourage the sentiment 
for home construction; concentrate on hard- 
wood paneling, hardwood floors and hardwood 
interior trim. We don’t need to worry about 
promoting lumber for war industries—that 
will take care of itself. 





Shows Foolishness of Wage-Hour Case 


The feature speaker of the final session on 
the afternoon of Sept. 22, was J. W. Harrell, 
Jacksonville, Fla., attorney, who was _ intro- 
duced by Gordon Reynolds of Albany, Ga., as 
“a typical country, cracker lawyer,” whose sup- 
port of Americanism has never been questioned 
and who has successfully defended two op- 
pressed Florida lumbermen in the initial stages 
of a case brought against them under the 
Wage-Hour Law. 

Attorney Harrell “tried his case” before the 
convention just as he presented it in court and, 
at the conclusion of his logical and straight- 
forward presentation, received a rising vote of 
appreciation from the convention. ; 

He pointed out that the life story of his 
client, a lumberman for forty years, represented 
the struggles and experiences of an average 
citizen who was suddenly confronted with un- 
fair tactics under a law passed by those who 
have been entrusted with the faith of the people 
but who have forgotten their responsibilities 
and obligations. 


In brief, Augustus Walters and J. W. Wal- 
ters, operating as the Walters Lumber Co., 
hired a former carpenter, who was in relief, 
as a plant watchman at the man’s own terms 
as to salary and hours, Mr. Walters under- 
standing at the time that the services of a 
watchman were not covered under the Wage- 
Hour Law. During the fourteen days which 
the watchman worked, from Dec. 20, 1938 un- 
til Jan. 4, he had, according to Attorney 
Harrell, time to decide that the Walters 
Lumber Co. was violating the Wage-Hour 
Law and reported it to Washington. Ap- 
parently not receiving what he thought was 
satisfactory attention, the watchman made 
three trips to the Wage-Hour office at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., within two or three weeks to 
complain about inaction by the enforcement 
division. 

The Wage-Hour division then, according 
to Attorney Harrell, in Mr. Walter’s absence, 
entered his office and brow-beat the book- 
keeper into turning over the company’s rec- 
ords and in addition took away employees 
from their jobs by carload, to a nearby tour- 
ist camp to take sworn affidavits that Mr. 
Walters had violated the Wage-Hour act, 
whether he did or not. Mr. Walters was then 
informed, he said, that he was on his way 
to the penitentiary unless he plead guilty, 
but if he would plead guilty representatives 
of the Wage-Hour division would intercede 
and might get him off with a fine. Mr. Wal- 
ters was indicted under forty-one counts 
and the Wage-Hour division also got a tem- 
porary restraining order to prevent him from 
discharging the watchman and two or three 
other employees who. had started to shirk 
their responsibilities. Mr. Walters and his 
nephew were arrested and placed under a 
bond of five thousand dollars each, and de- 
scribed as “bad customers.” Then, according 
to Attorney Harrell, the Government prose- 
cutor used a Jacksonville newspaper in order 
to try the case beforehand and to get more 
witnesses. When the trial began, Govern- 
ment witnesses contradicted themselves on 
practically every point in the cross-examina- 
tion and the presiding judge found no case 
for the Government, insofar as its action to 
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prevent Mr. Walters from discharging incom- 
petent and troublesome employees. The time 
involved and the necessity of employees be- 
ing absent forced Mr. Walters to close his 
plant, which employed eighty to one hundred 
men and furnished support for at least four 
hundred people. 

The prosecution was not fair enough at 
this time, said Attorney Harrell, to dismiss 
the criminal counts and even the general 
counsel of the Wage-Hour division went so 
far as to express the opinion that it just so 
happened that their witnesses were zero for 
the judge and that he felt that the Walters 
were guilty of the charges. God save us 
from co-operation of the Government if it be 
the Wage-Hour kind, said Attorney Harrell. 
This unwise law benefits those who lack 
industry, intelligence—those unfit for com- 
mon business and those who do not have the 
courage to earn a living. We must make our 
workers realize that such unholy acts rob 
them of their birthright and increase their 
cost of living. 


47 
Repeal of Wage-Hour Law Urged 


_ Due to a lack of time, reports of the stand- 
ing committees—Membership, John I. Shafer, 
chairman; Legislation, Gordon E. Reynolds, 
chairman; Lyctus Control, John I. Shafer, 
chairman; and a report of D. C. MacLea, na- 
tional councillor to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for the association, were omitted 
from the convention program and will be re- 
ported in a forthcoming NHLA news bulletin. 

Lee Robinson, Mount Vernon, Ala., report- 
ing for the resolutions committee, presented a 
resolution describing the Wage-Hour Law as 
unwise and unsound, impossible of success or 
enforcement, and asked for its outright appeal 
at the next session of Congress. The resolu- 
tion was unanimously approved and all mem- 
bers were urged to contact their senators and 
representatives, informing them of the action 
desired. Other resolutions adopted urged all 
members to give consideration to any program 








“In All My 
Travels” - - 


The smile on his face is no pose. It is a 
habit. When your reporter first saw him, 
the gentleman obviously was a visitor in 
town. That something, vaguely familiar in 
his face prompted your scribe to question 
him with a view of recalling where we had 
met. Was it Broadway? Or perhaps on 
one of those liners where it had once been 
your scribbler’s lot to interview incoming 
celebrities? Or in the wide open stretches 
of the West? Anyway, the gist of our meet- 
ing, in question and answer form, reads 


like this :— 
Let us call him “Mr. B.” 


Question: Your face is familiar. Haven’t I 
seen you around? 


Mr. B.: Possibly. I’ve been around. 


Q.: Where did I meet you? 


Mr. B.: Might have been in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 


Q.: I’ve never been there. 


Mr. B.: I recall a trader down in Jinotepo 
of Nicaragua who resembled you. And 
then down in Salvador in a place called 
—let me see—Chalagenango, I believe 
it was— 


e 


Must have been a couple of other fel- 
lows, eh? 


Mr. B.: Let’s try some other foreign country. 


+ 


You don’t talk like a foreigner. 


Mr. B.: Naturally not. 
old U. S. A. 


Born in the good 


© 


W hat line of work do you follow? 


Mr. B.: I’m a lumberman. 


Been sawmilling 
since 1898. 


i 


Since 1898? You’ve accumulated lots of 
experience? 


Mr. B.: Yes sir. 








Q.: Where do you live now? 
Mr. B.: Silsbee, Texas. 


Q.: Then you must be a KIRBY lumber- 


man? 


Mr. B.: Yes. I’m mill manager there, 


Q.: Did they hire you on the strength of 
your ability to pronounce those queer 
sounding faraway places? 


Mr. B.: I don’t think the way I bounce 
words off my tonsils had a thing to do 
with it. 


Q.: You have other qualifications? 


Mr. B.: Yes sir. A wide lumbering experi- 
ence in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas had greater influence in land- 
ing this position, I think. 


Q.: What is your name? 

Mr. B.: W. A. Brownlee. 

Q.: Now, Mr. Brownlee, you’ve been around 
a lot, and since 1898 have seen lots of 


lumber made. Do you want to make a 
statement to the public? 


Mr. Brownlee: If I had anything to say it 
would be this: 


“In all these rounds I have never been 


able to find any lumber as good as 
Kirby’s.” 


(Paid Advertisement) 
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which would stimulate the use of hardwoods; 
offered expression of appreciation to the con- 
vention speakers. 

F. W. Hutcheson, Huntsville, Ont., appearing 
for the committee on officers reports, offered 
resolutions of tribute to the officers of the as- 
sociation; suggested that a progress commit- 
tee be appointed by the president to chart the 
future course of the association. These resolu- 
tions were unanimously approved. 








LAMATH 
radeess PINE. 


Send Your Orders to 


CRATER LAKE 


BOX G LUMBER CO. 





There are good reasons why Klamath Ponderosa 
has won the preference of careful lumber buyers. 
Timber grown in this Klamath region is exception- 
ally fine in texture, soft and mellow, with straight, 
close, uniform grain. Expert precision manufac- 
ture and scientific seasoning in our modern mills 
produce stock of top quality and always-depend- 
able value. Let us care for your needs in SE- 
LECTS and COMMON, S4S, PATTERNS or 
ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. Write today. 


Member of the Western Pine Ass’n. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


THABERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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Officers and Directors Re-elected 


J. W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss., presenting the 
report of the nominations committee asked that 
all officers and directors be re-elected as a re- 
ward for their excellent stewardship and as an 
expression of the faith of the members in their 
ability. This suggestion was also unanimously 
approved and the following officers, executive 
committee and directors will continue: ‘ 

President—Joseph J. Linehan, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Vice President—Gordon E. Reynolds, Al- 
bany, Ga, 

Vice President—D. C. MacLea, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Vice President 
Que., Canada 

Secretary-Treasurer— John W. 
Chicago, Il. 

Executive Committee: Joseph J. Linehan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman; Geo. N. Harder, 
Wells, Mich.; John I. Shafer, South Bend, 
Ind.; Chas. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; E. 
V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. C. Stimson, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Gordon E. Reynolds, Albany, 
Ga. 





E. B. Maxwell. Montreal, 


McClure, 
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Geo. N. Harder, Wells, Mich.; Thomas Blag- 
den, New York, N. Y.; H. Brooke Sale, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Harry E. Kline, Louisville, Ky.; F. W. Hut- 
cheson, Huntsville, Ont., Canada; F. G. 
Christmann, St. Louis, Mo.; J. Gibson MclIll- 
vain, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joe Thompson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; D. C. Wilson, Perry, Fla.; B. C. 
Tully, Memphis, Tenn. 


F. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. C. Roda- 
haffer, Kansas City, Mo.; Henderson Baker, 
Nashville, Tenn.; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; E. R. Plunkett, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
James C. Walsh, Chicago, Ill.; Zeno H. Nel- 
son, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. M. Vestal, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. E. Higgins, Jr., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Harry D. Love, Lemoyen, 
La.; N. F. McGowin, Chapman, Ala. 


D. C. Johnson, Waverly, La.; Chas. H. 
Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; R. B. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis.; John I. Shafer, South Bend, 
Ind.; H. E. Pearsall, Newton Center, Mass.; 
Ed. C. Schoen, Chicago, Ill.; E. J. Young, 
Madison, Wis.; Geo. H. Henderson, Keltys, 
Tex.; O. L. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y.; John W. 
Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; Fred Bringardner, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Wholesale Yard Distributors Hold Meeting 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 2.—The conferences 
which began in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, here, 
Sept. 20, with a meeting of the directors of 
the National Hardwood Lvmber Association, 
and included a called session of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association the following 
day, came to a close on the evening of Sept. 22, 
with the deliberations of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Yard Distributors’ Association, 
presided over by D. Carlysle MacLea, of the 
MacLea Lumber Co., here, president of this 
organization. 

This group did not have a big program to 
dispose of, the meeting being limited to various 
addresses, adoption of the minutes of the previ- 
ous annual, approval of a motion to cooperate 
with the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in a questionnaire on the Wage-Hour law; 
an approval in principle of the proposal by John 
W. McClure, the secretary-treasurer of that 
body to have a survey to find how the industry 
can progress, election of officers, and a dinner, 
seasoned with music and group singing. 

The attendance including about 40 of the 
yardmen was good, in view of the fact that 
many of the hardwood men and exporters from 
a distance were anxious to take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by being east to pro- 
ceed to New York and look in on the World 
Fair. 

After the session had been called to order, 
Secretary J. Jackson Kidd, of the Kidd & 
Buckingham Lumber Co., Baltimore, in his re- 
port stated that the group had been originally 
set up seven years ago as a protective organ- 
ization and that it had continued to function 
along this line and had worked with the other 
bodies. Results in the last years had been quite 
encouraging. 


Wage-Hour Law Is Increasing Costs 


He was followed by Sid L. Darling, the sec- 
retary-manager of the National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, who discussed 
especially the Wage-Hour Law and told of an 
effort made in Congress to freeze the hours of 
the wholesalers to 44 hours a week. This ef- 
fort failed, but he had found that the whole- 
salers were not particularly limited by hours, the 
returns in response to a questionnaire having 
shown that there was considerable variation in 
the hours of employees, with an average of 37 
hours a week for office workers. 

Mr. Darling called attention to the fact that 
with October the hours would be reduced from 
44 to 42 a week, and with next year to’ 40. 
Whether or not the wholesalers could adjust 
themselves to this reduction was for them to 
decide, but the facts indicated that cost would 
be increased with each reduction, and would 
have to be reckoned with, he said. 


Carl Rishell, of National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who has been working 
with the Baltimore Exchange to have incor- 
porated into the building code now under con- 
sideration adequate recognition of lumber as a 
building material, spoke of the work done in 
connection with this supervision, gave the high 
points of these efforts and told of provisions 
that were put back after they had been elim- 
inated. He estimated that not less than 500 
such eliminations had been made, but that the 
representatives of the industry were hopeful of 
getting 400 restored in the code when it is 
finally put through. He predicted that the 
public would continue to have wood used in 
construction, and that lumber would hold its 
own. 

Ben Ellis, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers Association, told of the meth- 
ods employed to promote the use of cypress, 
citing as an example of this promotion the 
association building at the World’s Fair in New 
York. He stated that much progress in the 
direction of increasing the use of wood had 
been made as a result of the organization’s 
activity. 

Hal Everley, of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), told of that group’s en- 
deavors to secure for character-marked wood 
a wider distribution by showing its suitability 
and decorative value for various purposes, espe- 
cially along the line of paneling. He said 
that the association had arranged to turn out 
a car load of such paneling and had brought 
it to the attention of architects and others, with 
promising results. Standardization and mass 
production will have to be introduced to 
achieve the results aimed at, he said. 


Endorse Proposal for Industry Survey 


The addresses were concluded with an ap- 
peal by Mr. McClure, the secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, to 
work for the restoration of wood to its former 
position. He stated that the year 1926 had 
brought the high mark of production, and ad- 
mitted that a recession had taken place after 
that. Jn order that the hardwood men might 
have a basis to work on he suggested a sur- 
vey as a means of determining what might be 
done. The association indorsed the promo- 
tion ideas advanced by Mr. McClure in prin- 
ciple. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the whole slate as follows: 

President—D. Carlysle MacLea, 
Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

First Vice-President—D. J. Cahill, Western 
Hardwood Lumber Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. ; 


MacLea 
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Second Vice-President—Fred. G. Christ- 
mann, Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. Jackson Kidd, Jr., 
Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Directors — Edward C. Schoen, Columbia 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Chicago; Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain, J. Gibson MclIlvain Co., Philadelphia; 
Hugh Rader, Rader & Berg Lumber Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Stuart W. Buck, Daniel 
Buck, Ine., Philadelphia; Walter Chamber- 
lain, J. M. Woods Co., East Cambridge, Mass.; 
T. W. Fry, Fry-Fulton Lumber Co., St. Louis; 
J. E. Higgins, J. E. Higgins Lumber Co., San 
Francisco; Virgil Leach, General Hardwood 
Co., Detroit; C. F. Macrea, Brodhead-Garrett 
Co., Cleveland; Roger Sands, Ehrlich-Harri- 
son Co., Seattle; Henry Swafford, E. J. Stan- 
ton & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles; Thomas Young- 
blood, Gennett-Bailey Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis. Chairman Executive Committee—Gib- 
son Mellvain. Chairman Membership Com- 
mittee—Charles Smith, W. O. King Lumber 
Co., Chicago. Chairman Legislative Commit- 
tee—Thomas Blagden, I. T. Williams & Sons, 
New York. 





Export Group Views Conditions 
Abroad and Possible Reactions 


BattrMoreE, Mp., Oct. 2.—Fifty members of 
the National Lumber Exporters Association 
and their guests met here, Sept. 20, to discuss 
various phases of the export lumber situation, 
particularly as applied to war insurance, trans- 
portation facilities, and the problems of credit 
under war conditions. The meeting, held in 
the form of an open forum under the direction 
of K. L. Emmons, Memphis, Tenn., president 
of the group, voted to cable Edward Barber, 
the association’s London representative, so as 
to obtain up-to-the-minute information on con- 
ditions in the United 
Kingdom, and the reac- 
tion of buyers there. 
Mr. Barber’s reply in- 
dicated that business 
was continuing in the 
usual channels with all 





K. L. EMMONS, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
President 





probability that the 
British Timber Control 
Board would soon set 
down rules and regula- 
tions for buyers. 

John Tilney Carpen- 
ter, New York City, 
attorney for the asso- 
ciation, was presented 
by Douglas F. Heuer, Memphis, secretary, in 
order that those present might have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing legal opinion and advice on 
shipping matters. 

J. G. Daneher, advertising counselor of Bal- 
timore, suggested various trade promotion 
ideas for the NLEA and its members, stress- 
ing that such trade promotion should be cen- 
tered on presenting the products of the mem- 
bers, backed up by the full weight of the as- 
sociation’s name and standing rather than in- 
dividual effort. 

The National Lumber Exporters Associa- 
tion, in holding its called meeting in Baltimore, 
just prior to the opening of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, gave recognition to the fact that the 


exporters’ group held its first meeting in Bal- 
timore in 1900. 








Lumber Text for Schools 


Otympia, Wasu., Sept. 30.—A_ publication 
entitled “The Lumber Industry in Washington,” 
is being prepared by Secretary of State Belle 
Reeves of this city. It is designed principally 
for use in the schools and libraries of the State. 
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August Best Month in Two and 
a Half Years for Appa- 
lachian Hardwoods 


Continuing its upward trend begun early in 
May, the Appalachian hardwood market in 
August reached the highest point in two and 
one-half years. According to the monthly 
barometer of the Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), August sales of the reporting 
mills amounted to 23,698,000 feet, the largest 
monthly total since February, 1937. August 
sales for the same groups were 18 percent in 
excess of the July volume, which brought the 
total increase in four-months period to 35 per- 
cent. Production rose 19 percent in August, 
shipments rose 8 percent, unfilled orders were 
up 4 percent, and unsold stock skrank 1.5 per- 
cent. 

August sales were 23,698,000 feet, against 
19,614,000 feet in June; shipments were 21,551,- 
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000 feet, against 19,211,000, and production, 
19,624,000 feet against 15,973,000. Unsold 
stocks per band mill unit shrank from 4,187,000 
to 4,139,000 feet. Unfilled orders reported by 
67 units were 20,547,000 as compared to 19,- 
105,000 feet at the end of July. 





7!/2 Million Feet in Tow 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 30.—One of the 
largest tow of logs ever to enter the harbor 
at Vancouver, B. C., arrived here recently 
containing seven and a half million feet. The 
tow was hauled by the tugboat J. R. Morgan 
ot the Badwater Towing Co. (Ltd.) and was 
in three huge Davis rafts, linked in line, each 
drawing about tweniy-five feet of water. The 
boat’s engines generate 2,000 horsepower, and 
it is the biggest towboat on the Pacific. This 
is its fourth trip to Vancouver this year with 
Isads nearly as big. Three similar hauls will 


be made before the end of the season. 
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Now tennis tables are made of y 
weatherproof plywood — creating a 


profitable market to which you can sell the SUPER - Harbord 


WEATHERPROOF Tennis Table —the ONE table that can be used 
outdoors as well as in! 


Both frame and top of this table are made of SUPER-Harbord, the original weather- 
proof outdoor plywood, with plies fused together more solidly than a single board, 
stronger and more rigid for its thickness than any comparable tennis table material 
— proofed against moisture and weather conditions. 


The much-desired resilience and rigidity in playing surface and frame is afforded 
by the accurately squared, smoothly sanded top and the nine simple lock-construction 
frame units. No hardware is necessary . . . frame is easily assembled or taken down, 
rigid and accurate when assembled, easily stored when not in use. The table has extra 
uses too . . . as a sewing or canning table, play table for electric toys, etc. 

The frame of the SUPER-Harbord WEATHERPROOF Tennis Table is packed in a 
compact carton, conveniently handled and stored. One or two-piece top is optional. 
The table sells for only slightly more than tables of ordinary cold-glue plywood — and 
with a satisfactory margin of profit. 

By featuring the SUPER-Harbord Tennis Table for outdoor use as well —you can 


make your tennis table market an all-year market — increase your sales — pocket 
extra profits! Order early to anticipate demand. 


* The Original Weatherproof Outdoor Plywood 


HARBOR - PLYWOOD - CORPORATION 


Mills and General Offices, Hoquiam, Washington 
DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, San Francisco, Toledo, Washington, D. C. REPRESENTATIVES: Billings, Denver, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Worcester. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Elected Life Member of Club 


CINCINNAT:, Outro, Oct. 2.—J. Watt Gra- 
ham, president of the Graham Lumber Co., 
was honored Sept. 30 by the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club by election as honorary life 
member of the club. The announcement was 
made by Carl J. Edelmann, secretary, and was 
greeted with applause. 

Mr. Graham was the third president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, and has served 
for the past fifteen years as its treasurer. He 
is the son of David L. Graham, pioneer hard- 
wood lumberman of the Ohio valley, and with 
his father established the Graham Lumber Co. 
in Cincinnati in 1900. 





Wins Golf Title for Third 
Successive Year 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Oct. 2.—For the third 
successive year, C. F. Work, Jr., was the 
champion golfer of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation at its 21st annual tournament, Sept. 
28. His card was the same as last year, 76. 
He will have possession of the President’s cup, 
with his name inscribed on it for the third time. 

Ralph E. Hill, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster at the banquet following 


links play. He told the lumbermen that the 
time is at hand for them to make up for some 
of the losses sustained during the past year. 
Officers elected for the coming year were: 
President—C, F. Work, Sr. 
Vice president—T. E. Sledge 


Secretary-treasurer—Harry A. Darnell 





285 at Buffalo Outing 


BurFra.o, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange held its twenty-sixth annual 
outing Sept. 26, at the Meadowbrook Golf and 
Country Club, with 285 attending. Niagara 
frontier towns were well represented, and 
everybody had a good time. The program for 
the afternoon included baseball, golf, and quoits, 
but owing to the chilly temperature many of 
the lumbermen stayed indoors and card playing 
was a chief diversion. 

An excellent dinner was served at 6 p. m.,, 
and included not only the usual fine steaks, 
but also lobsters, which had been donated by 
the lumber firm of R. E. Cleaves & Son, Inc., 
Portland, Me. President John H. Wall opened 
the dinner with remarks, and vocalists offered 
numbers. 

William P. Betts was general chairman of the 
outing and the committee associated with him 
was made up as follows: John H. Wall, Lewis 





THESE 
DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCERS CAN 


SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR NEEDS 








You hardly can afford to overlook the advantages that are yours in 
the handling of North Carolina Pine. Here’s the lumber for dependable 


all-around construction. 


Strong, enduring, beautiful in grain and 


color, it’s ideal for interior and exterior uses. The reliable firms listed 
here can supply you with all building items in North Carolina Pine. 





JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 
River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 





HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 


J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


‘Harry L. Abbott, Oliver J. 





BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynachbarg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 








JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Oxford, N.C. 
Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 


PROMPT SERVICE on STRAIGHT or MIXED CARS 
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J. Lewis, Ralph C. Crowley, Hubert K. Whit- 
mer, Herbert P. Kendall, Elmer J. Sturm, 
Veling, Harold 
Hauenstein, William L. Blakeslee, and Robert 
E. Fairchild. 


Sales Club Says Business Is Good 


Baltimore, Mp., Oct. 4.—The Baltimore & 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, at its monthly 
meeting held last Monday evening in the Long- 
fellow Hotel here, was put into a pleasant 
mood by an exchange of reports about the 
state of business, which was declared to be 
good, with orders coming in quite freely, prices 
advancing and the volume of business only held 
down by lack of tonnage from the West Coast. 
The members enjoyed a good dinner and talked 
about plans for the future, but let it be known 
that they were not sufficiently advanced to 
give details. George V. Frederickson, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., the president, occu- 
pied the chair. There was a good attendance. 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club Chooses 
Its Officers for Ensuing Year 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 2.—L. O. Taylor 
of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. was chosen presi- 
dent of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at a 
session held recently at the Superior Golf Club. 
The meeting was a mixture of business and fun, 
the afternoon being devoted largely to golf, in 
which a field of 30 members competed. 

Sixty members of the organization attended 
the business session, of which retiring Presi- 
dent Harry McNeil was in charge. T. T. 
Jones, chairman of the nominations committee, 
presented a “slate,” which was seconded by 
R. A. Gore and unanimously approved by the 
members. Besides electing Mr. Taylor presi- 
dent the club chose Gaylord Wilcox first vice- 
president; E. E. Bach, second vice-president ; 
P. H. Betzer, secretary-treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing directors: Harry McNeil, Arthur Lamp- 
land, Dean Glenn, Robert Winton and Sam L. 
Boyd. 


Officers Named for Capital 
Hoo-Hoo 


WasHIncton, D. C., Oct. 2—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 99, of this city, elected officers for the en- 
suing year the evening of Sept. 28. 

D. C. MacLea, Baltimore, was elected Snark; 
Channing Walker, vice president; John S. 
Harvey, Scrivenoter; George Hugely, Jr., 
Henry Wiegand, William B. Blumer and 
George V. Frederickson, to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Revived Hoo-Hoo Displays Old 
Time Activity on West Coast 


OAKLAND, Catir., Sept. 30.—At a dinner 
meeting of the East Bay Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
29, held in the Lake Merritt Hotel here, Sept. 
18, officers were elected and installed for the 
ensuing year. 

The new president is J. B. Overcast, Strable 
Hardwood Co., Oakland; Thomas Branson, 
Melrose Lumber & Supply Co., Oakland, was 
elected vice-president ; Carl R. Moore re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, and G. W. Sechrist, Loop 
Lumber & Mill Co., Alameda, appointed 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The new directors include William Chatham, 
Jr., Loop Lumber & Mill Co., Alameda; A. D. 
Williamson, California Builders Supply Co., H. 
“Abe” Lincoln, Jr., Lincoln Lumber (Inc.) ; 
E. J. La Franchi, Hill & Morton (Inc.), and 
Don Ceveney, Strable Hardwood Co., all of 
Oakland. 

In behalf of the club, H. Sewall Morton 
presented the retiring president, Shirley C. 
Forsey, with a handsome white gold Elgin 
watch. 

John E. McGovern, in charge of the FHA 
rental housing division for the 11 western 
States, discussed the requirements for this type 
of housing. Douglas S. Manuel, executive as- 
sistant of the FHA, San Francisco office, ex- 
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plained the new regulations covering Class 3, 
Title 1 loans. 

M. E. Wank, of the Wank & Wank adver- 
tising agency, San Francisco, who is in charge 
of the advertising for the Better Housing Com- 
mittee, outlined the program of this organiza- 
tion which is directing the operation of the 
FHA Home Service and Information Bureau. 

Urging all old members to reinstate, B. E. 
Bryan, Vicegerent Snark for northern California, 
announced a Hoo-Hoo Concatenation to be 
held in Oakland in the near future. 

The dinner meeting had a large attendance, 
including members and guest contractors and 
dealers in other building materials. 


Amemcanfiimberman 
Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Meet 


BattimorE, Mbp., Oct. 2.—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Maryland, No. 100, was duly insti- 
tuted at concatenation, Sept. 27, which was at- 
tended by a delegation from Washington, D. C. 
Fifty lumbermen were in attendance. The new 
members initiated were: Joseph Virdin, John 
Galvin, Charles Howard, J. Hammond Geis, 
Edward Storck, Jr., C. Craig Storck, Harry 
League, Louis McFarren, Robert Gould, 
Charles Herbert, F. C. Otto, Charles Sack, 
Jackson J. Kidd, C. R. Bryan, T. Raymond 
MacLea, A. Carter Manning, George A. Meyls, 
Jr., and Vernon Maloy. 


Producers Council Pledges Sup- 
port to Retailers’ Aims 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 2.—The sixteenth 
semi-annual meeting of the Producers Council 
(Inc.), composed of representative manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment used in the 
construction of buildings, both residential and 
non-residential, adjourned Sept. 27 following a 
three-day gathering, during which some joint 
sessions were held with the American Institute 
of Architects. 

Action taken by the council of particular 
interest to lumbermen placed that group on 
record as in favor of making the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association the spearhead 
in the More Home for Your Money campaign, 
with adequate financial support. This was a 
distinct switch from the position earlier taken 
by the council, influential members of which 
apparently were not convinced that the thou- 
sands of retail lumber and building material 
dealers throughout the country are in best 
position to make such a program successful. 

This action followed an address by H. M. 
Shackleford, of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
who stated frankly that his efforts to put over 
this program two years ago failed. Mr. 
Shackleford told how some six thousand dol- 
lars were expended in preparing a series of 
page advertisements and starting the machinery 
going. He said the ads appeared in some 202 
newspapers, adding his conviction that they 
would have been carried by 500 or more news- 
papers if the approach had been made through 
the NRLDA, which he characterized as a 
“militant” organization. The program got a 
fair enough start but then proceeded to flop. 
As the engineer of the program, Mr. Shackle- 
ford criticised himself as well as the council. 
While his company chipped in five thousand 
dollars to cover the costs mentioned above, 
Mr. Shackleford said all he could get out of 
the rich companies in the council was one 
thousand dollars. ’ 

There was some discussion from the floor 
when Mr. Shackleford proposed that the job 
be turned over to the NRLDA, with proper 
financial support. Walter Kohler, Jr., council 
representative of the Kohler Co., voiced ap- 
proval of the suggestion but added that he 
took exception to Mr. Shackleford’s statement 
that the program had failed. “It has not been 
tried,” he declared. Mr. Shackleford accepted 
the amendment. When Russell G. Creviston of 
the Crane Company, and general chairman of 
the Building Extension committee, asked 
whether any members present objected to Mr. 
Shackleford’s suggestion there was no re- 
sponse. He asked several members by name 
to comment on the matter and all who spoke 
were in agreement with the suggestion. 

No representative of the NRLDA was pres- 
eut at the session where the matter came up. 
Mr. Shackleford spied Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and called upon him. Dr. 
Compton said he saw present no representative 
of the NRLDA, adding that Mr. Shackleford 
was making his speech for him and he hoped 


he would keep right on along that line. 

Later in the afternoon Dr. Compton spoke 
briefly, outlining the progress of the National 
Small Homes Demonstration, initiated by_the 
NLMA in co-operation with the NRLDA. He 
called attention to the fact that many members 
of the council are represented in the Small 
Homes Demonstration, but chided the council 
for not having co-operated whole-heartedly in 
this program. The council had not been asked 
to contribute funds to this activity, Dr. Comp- 
ton said, adding that it would not be asked to 
do so. However, since every new home built 
means some business for members of the coun- 
cil, he thought the National Small Homes 
Demonstration was entitled to more than lip 
service. With the market demanding low-cost 
quality homes, Dr. Compton said every mem- 
ber should co-operate actively. 

Others who spoke on different subjects were 
equally frank, but the members seemed to take 
the ragging kindly. All criticism voiced was 
constructive. 

During the course of the meeting the entire 
field of construction was pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered. James D. Marshall, of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, for example, 
delivered an address which was_ illustrated 
with large charts showing the importance of 
the construction industry in the national econ- 
omy. One chart in which members manifested 
keen interest showed that while during the past 
few years the line of labor costs had been go- 
ing upward sharply, material costs had tended 
downward, so that today the same building 
could be built for less money than it would 
have cost back in 1927. The cost line main- 
tained a fairly constant level except when it 
took a rather abrupt drop a few years ago. 

One suggestion made by Mr. Marshall was 
that purely residential construction should be 
placed in a lower wage bracket than heavy 
construction. His subject was “The Impor- 
tance of Construction to Recovery, and Fac- 
tors Retarding Revival.” One of the latter, he 
found was WPA. He urged that this agency 
be liquidated and the construction handled by 
it turned back to the contract system, thereby 
providing large numbers of real jobs in pri- 
vate employment. 

Members of the Council listened with inter- 
est to an address by Sir Raymond Unwin, 
past president, Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, discussing “British Housing Scheme and 
its Effects in Stimulating Housing.” From the 
end of the World War up to March 31, last, 
Sir Raymond said, some 4,103,700 houses had 
been built in England and Wales. He did not 
give the number in Scotland, which he said 
was much smaller and where figures are kept 
differently. 

Taken altogether, speakers at. the Council 
meeting took an optimistic view of prospects 
in the building industry. This was true, like- 
wise, of the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, several speakers even pre- 
dicting a “boom.” 
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Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 9-14—Forest Festival of East Texas, Lufkin, 
Tex. 


Oct. 11-13—Pacific Logging Congress, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Oct. 12-13—Wood Industries Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, University 
Club, Boston. Annual. 

Oct. 16-20—Wood Products Section, National Safety 
Council, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting 


Oct. 18—Southwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Mo. Annual. 

Oct. 20-21—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. Semi-annual. 
Oct. 24-27—National Association of Real Estate 

Boards, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Annual. 

Oct. 25—Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Oct. 26-27—Pacific Division, National Wooden Box 
Association (tri-annual meeting); also semi- 
annual meeting National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation, Clift Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 27—Virginia Building Material Association 


(fall area meeting for southwestern Virginia 
dealers), Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va, 

Nov. 8-10—California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Del Monte, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 9—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, Macon, Mo. Annual. 


Amemcanfiumbherman 
Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 14-15—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 


Tenn. Semi-annual. 
Hardwood Manufacturers 
Annual, 


Nov. 17—Appalachian 
(Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 23-25—Society of American Foresters, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 
Annual, 


Dec. 9—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotei Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 9-11—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 16-19—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Memorial Hall, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associat- 
tion, eee Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 23-25—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
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Jan. 28-30—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 


Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual, 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual, 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. An- 
nual, 


March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


Texas, 





National Safety Congress Opens in 
Atlantic City on Oct. 16 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 2.—What do 10,- 
000 safety leaders talk about when they get to- 
gether? The answer will come at the 28th Na- 
tional Safety Congress, which opens Oct. 16 
in Atlantic City, for five days. The Congress 
is the supreme war council of organized safety. 

In woodworking, aeronautics, petroleum and 
textiles, to mention but a few of the indus- 
trial sections, delegates will study fire control, 
occupational diseases, fumes and gases, off-the- 
job accidents—in fact, every hazard which 
might strike at the factory worker. They also 
will view 130 exhibits at the exposition to be 
held in connection with the Congress, where 
the recent developments in safety devices for 
industry and the highway, including first aid, 
will be demonstrated. 





Baltimore Lumber School to 
Open Again This Year 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 2.—It was decided at 
the monthly meeting of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange today that the school for lumber- 
men, which was conducted a year ago by 
Phillips A. Hayward, chief forest products 
division of the Department of Commerce, 
would be continued. The sessions will get 
under way Oct. 20 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, with Mr. Hayward again instructor. 

The course will consist of lectures on differ- 
ent woods, their special uses, habitat, their 
suitability for various purposes, and their man- 
ufacture and distribution. It is believed that 
at least 40 will enroll. 





Program of Technical Woodworking 
Group Meeting Is Announced 


New York, Oct. 2.—R. H. McCarthy, chair- 
man Wood Industries Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, says that the 
meeting to be held in the University Club, 
3oston, Oct. 12-13, will be of very considerable 
interest to members of the woodworking in- 
dustry. This is the twelfth national meeting 


of the Wood Industries Division of the above 
organization, and is held under joint auspices of 
the division and the Boston section. 

At the dinner to be held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 12, Frof. Edgar MacNaughton, chairman 


of the Boston section, will preside. President 
Hugh P. Baker, of Massachusetts State College, 
will discuss the training of engineers in relation 
to the needs of the woodworking industry. 

A complete printed program covering the 








SECRETARIES 


of associations whose coming con- 
ventions are not found listed 
above, are requested to send in 
details as to dates and places of 
meeting, including name of hotel 
or other assembly hall, as well as 
name of city, so that proper pub- 
licity and news coverage may be 
given. Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















meeting in detail is available upon request ad- 
dressed to R. H. McCarthy, chairman, Wood 
Industries’ Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 29 East 9th Street, New 
York. 





Fall Group Meeting of Southwestern 


Virginia Dealers 


RicHMOND, VA., Oct. 2.—Announcement is 
made by Harris Mitchell, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Building Material Association (with head- 
quarters in this city) that the fall area meeting 
of the southwestern Virginia dealers will be 
held in the Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va., on 
Friday, Oct. 27. Dealers from Danville, Farm- 
ville, Lexington, Covington and points west are 
urged to attend, and all others who would like 
to do so are cordially invited. The meeting of 
dealers will be held from 10 a. m. until 5 p. m., 
with meeting of the board starting about 7 p. m. 
that evening. Plans for the “Valentine” annual 
State convention of the association, which is to 
be held in the Roanoke Hotel, Feb. 14-16, also 
will be discussed. In connection with the an- 
nual meeting, dealers are reminded that the 
Roanoke National Home Show will open Feb. 
13 and close Feb. 17, thus running practically 
concurrently with the annual convention. 


Wooden Box Associations to Hold 
Meetings in October 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 30.—The third 
tri-annual meeting of the Pacific Division, Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association, and the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Wooden Box 
Association, will be held in the Clift Hotel, 
here, Oct. 26 and 27, according to announce- 
ment by G. Carlberg, Jr., secretary. All mem- 
bers of the industry, whether active members of 
the Pacific Division or not, are cordially in- 
vited to attend both of these meetings. 





West Virginia Association Fixes 
Dates for Its Annual Meeting 


Farrmount, W.. Va., Oct. 2.—The AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is informed by Sam _ H. 
Diemer, secretary West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, that the 
annual convention of that organization will be 
held in Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 28-30, with 
headquarters at the Daniel Boone Hotel. 





Northeast Missouri Retailers Are 
Promised Strong Program 


KirKsVILLE, Mo., Oct. 2.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been advised by Sam Arnold, 
secretary Northeast Missouri Lumbedmen’s As- 
sociation, that the annual convention. of that 
organization will be held in the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, Nov. 9, in Macon, Mo., 
with headquarters at the Jefferson Hotel. Sec- 
retary Arnold states that a very interesting and 
worthwhile program, designed to appeal to all 
lumbermen in this part of the State, is being 
arranged. 


Golden State Builders Hold Annual 
Convention and Election 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 30.—A. O. 
Calhoun, of Santa Monica, was elected presi- 
dent of the California State Builders’ Exchange 
(Ltd.), at the annual meeting held at the Pal- 
ace Hotel here, Sept. 21-23. He succeeds W. H. 
George of this city. 

Other officers elected were W. G. Thornally, 
Oakland, first vice president; Donald V. Kirby, 
Santa Rosa, second vice president; W. T. 
Drury, Bakersfield, third vice president; H. R. 
Cayford, Fresno, treasurer, and Joseph Waugh, 
Santa Monica, secretary. 
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The new directors are H. W. McNulty, 
Fresno; Ralph Homann, Los Angeles; W. B. 
Scollan, Sacramento; A. H. Davies, Stockton; 
and George Haddix, San Pedro. 

Delegates to the convention celebrated Build- 
ers’ Exchange Day at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, Saturday, Sept. 23. 

The convention banquet was presided over 
by retiring President George; with Marshall 
Dill, president of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, as guest speaker. 





Roofers Optimistic, But Consider 
Future Not Too Certain 


CoLtumBus, Ga., Oct. 2.—With a stronger 
demand and considerably higher prices pre- 
vailing than in many months, members of the 
Roofer Manufacturers Association, composed 
of producers from Alabama and Georgia, and 
wholesalers attending, manifested more op- 
timism than in several years at their session, 
here, Sept. 26, under the direction of J. H. 
Starr, president. Manufacturers expressed 
hopefulness of prices rising to such level as to 
make the industry profitable again, even un- 
der the Wage-Hour Law which they have con- 
tended brought cost of production of roofers 
to at least fifteen dollars or more per thou- 
sand. 

The session was more generally attended by 
wholesalers of this territory than usual and a 
number of railroad representatives also at- 
tended the session and discussions revealed that 
slightly lower rates from points in this section 
to eastern markets for lumber are expected 
about November 10. This information was 
brought out in discussions by some of the 
wholesalers present at the open session. 

Wholesalers who spoke of the advances in 
prices and stronger demands included C. C. 
Arnett, Thomas W. Reeves, E. L. Cook, Rich- 
ard Grennells and others. Some of them 
stressed the uncertainty of prices and urged 
more stable quotations by producers. Some ex- 
pressed fear that recent boosts in prices might 
not be a healthy sign, unless there is stabiliza- 
tion. All wholesalers maintained that they as 
well as producers are for higher prices than 
have prevailed, but indicated apprehensiveness 
as to certain substitutes and speculation in the 
belief that war conditions in Europe and de- 
mands in this country might cause overbuying 
by retail yards. 

George H. Mayson, a former president of 
the association, and others maintained that sup- 
ply and demand are going to be the governing 
factors. 

At the executive session which preceded the 
luncheon for members and visitors, it was de- 
cided that no action would be taken at this 
time in the matter of providing Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories inspection, which was 
taken under consideration at the last session 
of the organization here some six weeks ago. 
The next meeting for Tuesday, Nov. 14 here, 
according to W. R. Melton, Cuthbert, Ga., 
secretary. ; 





California Redwood Association 
Names Officers for Ensuing Year 


San Francisco, CALir., Sept. 30.—At meet- 
ing of directors of the California Redwood As- 
sociation held here Sept. 20, new officers for 
the organization were elected. 

Leonard C. Hammond, president of the 
Hammond Redwood Co., becomes president of 
the association, and Edward L. Green, vice 
president in charge of sales, Union Lumber 
Co., becomes vice president. Selwyn J. 
Sharp, heretofore acting manager, was named 
manager. J. W. Williams will continue as 
secretary. 

The new officers were elected upon the resig- 
nation of Henry M. Hink of Dolbeer & Carson 
Lumber Co., whose increasing activities within 
his own company necessitated this move. Mr. 
Hink has held the post of vice president of the 
association for the past four years, during much 
of which time this was the highest executive 
post held by an association member. 
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CoTToN HANLON 


BASSWOOD 


All grades—all thicknesses, kiln dried 
or Air Dried. Small or large orders 
solicited. 


ODESSA , NY. 











WE WHOLESALE WESTERN WOODS 


In addition to the Northern Appalachian Hard 
and Soft Woods that we manufacture, together 
with Yellow Pine, we also represent some of the 
best mills selling Fir, Western Hemlock and 
Western Pine. 


Let us quote. 








Get Your Share of the Profits, 
Mr. Lumber Dealer 
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October and November are 
great ladder-selling months! 
Building, repairing, painting, 
screen removing, storm window 
fitting, weather-stripping—many 
other uses! Stock and push 
the famous Babcock Genuine 
Air-Dried Spruce Ladders. 
Strong, safe, light, easy to han- 
dle. Latest Babcock improve- 
ment is tying all four corners 
of every extension and single 
ladder with STEEL RUNG 
BRACES. Adds rigidity and 
long life. There’s a Babcock 
for every ladder need. Just try 
a sample shipment. You'll be 
delighted with the way they 
sell. Sample ladders furnished 
for display. Today, write for 
full information. 


THE W. W. 


‘ BABCOCK Co. 
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HANGER ATTACHED NOTE REINFORCEMENT 

TO INSIDE OF DOOR OF HANGER 
Put FRANTZ “Glide” track and door hang- 
ers up against any other type on the market, 
and you'll see why FRAN T Z gives you the 
“edge” on competition and puts “more pow- 
er” behind your selling efforts. 


“Glide” combines both track and watershed 
in one piece....is absolutely bird- proof and 
waterproof....has telescope joints providing 
a smooth, continuous track, and is easily in- 
stalled without brackets. These features, and 
many more, plus all-round ruggedness and 
high quality, create ready sales at a generous 
profit, insure customer satisfaction, and en- 
courage repeat business. Write today. 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Capital Reports on Wartime 
Trade Restrictions 


FRANCE MAY REQUIRE GUARANTEE 
OF DESTINATION 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 3—A decree pro- 
vides that owners of merchandise aboard ves- 
sels visited in French waters may be required 
to sign a guarantee assuring that the merchan- 
dise will be delivered in a neutral country, and 
the guarantee will be canceled by the French 
Consul at the point of destination. Default of 
cancellation will call for a fine equal to five 
times value of the merchandise on the French 
market. This decree is applicable to Algeria 
and to French colonies. 


ARGENTINA CONSERVES CONSTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS 


WasHIncToN, D. C., Oct. 2—An Argentine 
law of Sept. 7, authorized the President to re- 
strict or prohibit the exportation of specified 
products considered to be prime necessities, also 
authorized him to suspend application of addi- 
tional duty of 10 percent ad valorem, which 
was established in 1931 and maintained since, 
on articles of prime necessity, and to fix maxi- 
mum prices for retailers, manufacturers, middle- 
men, importers, and wholesalers. Prime neces- 
sities include construction materials. 


BRITISH TIMBER CONTROL CONFINED 
TO STOCKS ON HAND 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—Says a cable 
from London: “Arnott Timber Committee, offi- 
cial advisory committee of the Timber Control 
Department of Ministry of Supply, has been 
given full power by Timber Trade Federation 
to deal with all matters relating to timber trade 
during the emergency. At present, trade is 
carried on through ordinary channels, but sub- 
ject to control. Probable but not certain that 
there will ultimately be centralized timber buy- 
ing with distribution through ordinary channels, 
but definite decisions not yet announced. Timber 
control at present confined in practice to stocks 
in United Kingdom. Arnott states that Tim- 
ber Trade Federation, London, is appropriate 
channel of approach for any direct communica- 
tion from American associations and shippers. 
Can also deal through their London representa- 
tives.” A later cable states that direct approach 
to the Timber Control Department, Bristol, can 
be made by foreign shippers or trade associa- 
tions. 


CANADA TO SUPPLY MOST OF 
BRITAIN'S WAR NEEDS 


MontTREAL, QUE., Oct. 2.—While there may 
be some temporary confusion in the lumber 
industry, advancing prices coupled with substan- 
tial orders placed by the Canadian Government 
indicate the importance of lumber for war 
purposes. Canada will be the chief source of 
supply for Great Britain. Sources of supply in 
the Baltic and Russia will be cut off, and im- 
ports from Scandinavia will become increasingly 
difficult. Arrangement of shipping, however, 
may be troublesome, especially in the long haul 
from Vancouver. 


SWEDEN SUSPENDS EXPORTS OF 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., Oct. 2.—Sweden’s sus- 
pension of all shipments of cellulose, wood pulp 
and timber, if continued for a considerable 
period of time, would have a marked effect upon 
the wood pulp industry in the United States, 
the Forest Products Division of the Department 
of Commerce pointed out. In the first six 
months: of 1939, Sweden supplied 41 percent 
of all the wood pulp imported into the United 
States, arrivals amounting to 339,582 tons, 
valued at $11,830,000. Timber exports from 





Sweden to the United States are comparatively 
negligible, but Sweden is a large supplier of 
sawn softwoods, its 1938 export quota having 
recently been set at 1,429,000,000 board feet, 
by an increase of 8 percent over 1937. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS IN JULY 


MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 2.—Canada’s July im- 
ports of lumber, coming almost entirely from 
the United States, amounted to 5,636,000 feet as 
compared with 5,832,000 in June and 7,729,000 
in July, 1938, says the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The total during the seven months 
ended July was 37,430,000 feet, compared with 
50,857,000 feet in the same period last year. 
The July imports included the following leading 
species, with figures for 1938 in brackets: cedar, 
160,000 feet (297,000) ; Douglas fir, 202,000 feet 
(331,000) ; gumwood, 318,000 feet (589,000) ; 








"HOW TO KEEP YOUNG" 


Shown above is Gordon Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. 

Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., and his faithful steed. 

Mr. Reynolds claims that riding, horn saddle, 

poncho, et al, is the best way to keep young. No 

reference is made as to whether or not this well 

known Georgia lumberman “pulls leather" when 
taking a creek or fence row 





oak, 1,043,000 feet (1,632,000); pine, 2,199,000 
feet (2,593,000) ; poplar, 125,000 feet (108,000) ; 
walnut, 223,000 feet (171,000). 


EGYPT REQUIRES EXPORT PERMITS 
WOOD 


WasuHiIncTon, D. C., Oct. 2.—The Egyptian 
Government has made the exportation of vari- 
ous essentials, and means of transport, subject 
to permit effective from Aug. 28. Included are 
wood, and construction material. 


BELGIUM REQUIRES PERMITS 


_Wasuinecton, D. C., Oct. 3—The Belgian 
Government has recently authorized the min- 
ister of economic affairs to require permits for 
the importation, exportation, or transit of all 
kinds of wood. Decrees have been issued re- 
quiring permits for timber for mines effective 
Aug. 31. 


NEW ZEALAND MAY REGULATE 
LUMBER SALES 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Oct. 3—The New Zea- 
land Parliament has empowered the Govern- 
ment to control the amounts and destination of 
all export shipments, and to regulate sales and 
supplies of lumber products, but these powers 
have been exercised in only a few instances. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








My Old Dad 


My old Dad was not so wise, 
Wise as learning goes, 

But his heart was double size 
As the whole world knows. 

My old Dad had never thought 
Much about a creed— 

Just a God that’s good, he taught, 
For my daily need. 

Right was right with my old man, 
Bad was always bad— 

And he lived that simple plan 
My old Dad. 


My old Dad, he liked old things: 
Songs with quiet tunes, 

Fields of grass and woodland ways 
Sunny Mays and Junes. 

Didn’t know so much of art, 
Never had a fad— 

But he had an artist’s heart, 
My old Dad. 


My old Dad was not in style 
Always, I suppose; 

But the folks who saw his smile 
Never saw his clothes; 

Wore just what he could afford 
Often denim clad— 

But I think he pleased the Lord, 
My old Dad. 


My old Dad left little gold, 


An’ I try as best I can 
Still to be his lad— 
Try to be as good a man 

As my old Dad. 


POET'S EPIGRAMS 


“There is merit in finding a new trail 
but more in blazing it.” 


“It’s no fault to stumble, but it’s virtue 
to rise.” 


“You won’t run into wasps by keeping 
away from rotten trees.” 


“Lots of help on the level, little on the 
hill.” 


“Everything comes to him who waits, in- 
cluding disappointment.” 


“The boss is more interested in when 
than how.” 


‘Lots of people praise the finish who can’t 
see any deeper than the paint.” 


“No star ever quit its job because of a 
few cloudy nights.” 


“Good nature and ill nature are two poor 
collectors.” 


“The way to make good money is to 





When he lived no more, 
But each memory of old 
Is richer store, 


make good.” 


“Making smoke isn’t cooking potatoes.” 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


wakes 








Louisville’s fall celebration, 
just ended, was taken advan- 
tage of by the local lumbermen 
and other tradesmen, all of 
whom had floats in the trade 
parade last week. Among them 
were the Kentucky Planing 
Mill Co., C. C. Mengel, Jr. & 
Bro. Co. Gernert Bros. & 
Koehler, R. B. Cotter & Co., 
and Frank Ingram & Co. 


* * 


A writer from Montesano, 
Wash., gives the following his- 
tory of the redwood manufac- 
turers’ organization: “The red- 
wood trade had become so com- 
pletely demoralized by _ the 
competitive and constant cut- 
ting on the part of manufac- 
turers that by the fall of 1870 
they were selling cargoes at 
figures barely able to cover cost 
of manufacturing, to say noth- 
ing of the value of the timber. 
Such a state could not be en- 
dured and meetings, consulta- 
tions and confabs innumerable 
were held, until in the spring 
of 1871 the manufacturers 
agreed-to form a company which 
was termed the Redwood Lum- 
ber Association. It was in- 
corporated, and the first set of 
directors were Jacob G. Jack- 





son, of Caspar mill, Jerome B. 
Ford, of Big River mill, Henry 
Weatherbee, of Albion, Rob- 
ert Byxbee, of Navarro mill, 
and John Kentfield, of Kent- 
field & Boon’s mill on Hum- 
boldt Bay. These elected Jacob 
G. Jackson as president and 
Walter Laidlaw as secretary. 
This organization was disin- 
corporated in 1874 and in 1879 
the present Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association was formed 
and Mr. Jackson again served 
as president.” 


* * 7 


A movement has been set on 
foot among the retail lumber- 
men in the Northwest to effect 
an organization for a purpose 
not unlike that for which the 
national association is organ- 
ized. There has been discus- 
sion on the subject for a long 
time, and some time during 
the winter it is the purpose to 
get the retailers together to 
complete some sort of organ- 
ization. (Nore—This was the 
first rumor of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association 
which was organized a few 
months later an1 will celebrate 
its Golden anniversary at its 
1940 annual.—Eprror) 





Some very large logs were 
towed from Utsalady to the 
Pacific mills at Tacoma last 
week by the tug J. E. Boyden. 
One section out of the seven 
comprising the tow scaled 101,- 
000 feet and the entire tow 
sealed 572,000 feet. 


* * * 


The grand prize of the Paris 
Exposition in the woodworking 
department was awarded to J. 
A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The exhibit of this com- 
pany comprised 26 machines 
and was in charge of W. H. 
Doane, the president. This is 
a valuable card for the big 
Cincinnati house, and a grati- 
fying reward for its enterprise 
in making a full showing at the 
great exposition which was 
neglected by so many Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

* #+ 


Lutcher & Moore, Orange, 
Tex., lately launched the barge 
Nicaragua, which will carry 
150,000 feet of green lumber 
with five feet of water, or 250,- 
000 feet with six feet of wa- 
ter. It is the first craft of 
the kind built at Orange to en- 
gage in the export lumber 
trade. 
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High 


Altitude INE duality 


You lumber buyers who are on the look- 
out for superior quality in Ponderosa 
Products and dependable service on your 
lumber needs will do well to get ac- 
quainted with the offerings of Southwest 
Lumber Mills Incorporated. 





With an almost unlimited supply of high- 
altitude, soft-textured Ponderosa Pine, with 
mills modernly equipped for precision 
manufacturing, with 20 up-to-date dry 
kilns and a cutting capacity of 100 mil- 
lion feet per year, we can promptly meet 
your most particular requirements. 


Call on us for all building items—Dimen- 
sion, Siding, Interior Trim, “Apache Brand” 
Mov'dings, Ceiling, Casing, Base, Lath, 
Selects, Common. 


Our Eased-Edge Dimension is double-end 
trimmed. Properly seasoned, accurately 
manufactured, it KEEPS its size and shape. 
Mixed Cars. Write us todav. 


Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— ®°- "ows, 


CHICAGO _. D- A. WEIDLER 520 W. ichignn hoe 


Manager Phone, Superior 
NEW YORK - 


A. 3. RIEGER, 522 Fifth Avenue 
Phone, Vanderbilt 36407 
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Private Enterprise Can Do Best Job 
in Housing, Say Savings 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 2.—An increase 
of half a million members in the savings, build- 
ing and loan associations of the nation during 
the past year was reported by H. F. Cellarius, 
Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Building & Loan League, to the annual 
convention held in Atlantic City, Sept. 25-29. 
The 596,148 net increase brought the total mem- 
bership up to 6,829,167 in the 8,951 associations 
in operation at the close of 1938. Assets of 
$5,629,564,869 are reported for the entire busi- 
ness in the United States and its territories for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1938. 


Subsidies Discourage Home Owning 


The past year has been a critical one in the 
nation’s housing policy, according to Clarence 
T. Rice, Kansas City, president of the League. 
“For the first time in our country’s history, 
the financial influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been placed behind a movement to 
encourage people to rent their shelter rather than 
own it,” said Mr. Rice. He was referring to 
the completion three months ago of the first 
housing units by the United States Housing 
Authority. “The poor man who can save 
money, and be better off five years from now 
than he is today, would rather have a home 
of his own than be a partial ward of the United 
States Government or of the local housing au- 
thorities,” said Mr. Rice. “But it is possible 
to dazzle people with such luxurious appoint- 
ments in these subsidized housing units that they 
and their families will abandon their one time 
notions of struggling to own a home.” 


Time Ripe for Building One-Family Homes 


Urging that no additional funds be appropri- 
ated by Congress for new public housing proj- 
ects, the League passed a resolution suggesting 
a popular referendum in every community 
where future housing projects are likely to be 
located. 

A resolution pointed to the four-fifths of the 
citizens of this country who have found the 
single-family home the most satisfactory mode 
of living. “The time has never been riper for 
a substantial increase of the habitable areas of 
cities by building one-family homes on lots in 
the outskirts,” the resolution said. “The United 
States Building & Loan League seeks the co- 
operation of architects, builders and realtors in 
providing one-family homes within the price 
range of the average man.” 


Loan Rate Controls Payment to Saver 


Morton Bodfish, Chicago, executive vice 
president of the league, pointed out that the 
rate paid on home loans controls the price paid 
the saver in a mortgage lending institution, and 
said that there was no more justification for 
Government control of prices paid to the saver 
or by the borrower, than there would be for 
dictation to the man who operates a community 
grocery, dry goods store or drug store what 
price he shall charge for his wares. 


FDR Commends Concerted Effort 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt in a mes- 
sage to the convention commended the league 
for wrestling with the problem of employing 
fully the human and material resources of the 
country to produce better homes and better liv- 
ing conditions. “In each generation, unless we 
choose affirmatively inaction determines our 
choice for us,” said the President. “All over, 
in urban and rural America, our housing should 
be improved. Only planned, concerted, pur- 
poseful action by all who are equipped to im- 
prove housing can give the result we recognize 
as essential to our progress and our well-being.” 


Building—A Task for Builders 


The lumber industry's interest in the stimu- 
lation of home building, and the efforts made 
by it to provide better dwellings at lower cost, 
were discussed by Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; who also asked for frank 
recognition of the fact that improvement of 
housing standards is primarily a matter for co- 
operative action by local construction and finan- 
cial agencies. His address in large part fol- 
lows: 

“You seem to be weaving your program 
around The Home. So let me limit my sub- 
ject and talk to you for a few minutes about 
the Small Home, and practical steps which may 
be taken by the building industries to convert 
into performance the prolonged nation-wide talk 
Ps better housing for people who can afford 
ess. 

“T assume that it will continue to be our na- 
tional purpose to stay out of the war, and to 
maintain, so far as possible, the normal course 
of industry, business and living. Compared 
with the corresponding period a quarter cen- 
tury ago at the outbreak of the World War, 
we at least start in a more favorable position. 
Then the trend of building was down; now it is 
up. Then the condition of the exchanges, cred- 
its and private finance was disorderly and in- 
secure ; now it is orderly and secure. 

“Then the total national construction, after an 
initial drop, increased and was well sustained 
during the latter years of the war. Residential 
building was well maintained during the early 
years of the war and until this country became 
actively engaged. Thereafter it fell off 
abruptly. Initially and more particularly the 
decline was due to the constantly mounting costs 
which finally outstripped the purchasing power 
of even war-time incomes. Our country and our 
industries are right now largely dominated by 
war-time speculative psychology. Obviously 
some who have contemplated building have 
chosen to wait. Others, anticipating higher 
prices and higher costs are making rush pur- 
chases. Home building is a_ sensitive bar- 
ometer. Building recovery can readily and 
quickly be put into a stalemate. The important 
problem is to avoid the conditions which retard 
building, and to encourage the conditions which 
stimulate it. 


Lumber Prices Were Low; Recovering 
Normally 


“For nearly two years the mill prices of lum- 
ber have been too low. That has been true of 
both softwoods and hardwoods. I say that be- 
cause most of the industry’s product during that 
period has been sold at less than cost. Many 
industries have had difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the minimum wages and maximum 
hours limitation. In our industry, that difficulty 
has been accentuated by the wide extent, on the 
part of hundreds of inconspicuous mills, of 
“chiseling” the minimum wages. In important 
regions producing great quantities of ordinary 
building lumber, this unhappy condition has 
set a competitive price standard which has been 
poisonous to the vast majority of reputable mills. 
And in prospect within a month is another 20 
percent increase in minimum wages, bound in 
Federal law. 

“During the past year and until three months 
ago, notwithstanding these higher costs and not- 
withstanding the steady and general increase in 
home-building consumption, the average mill 
prices of lumber were lower than a vear ago. 
In some species they were substantially lower. 


“The recovery of prices began about mid year. 


In was gradual, uneven, but evidently normal. 
Nearly two months ago in a public report I 


oan Experts 


forecast a substantial recovery in prices dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. Then the war 
broke out. Immediately lumber distributors and 
consumers, evidently in the grip of the specula- 
tive psychology characteristic of war-time, 
pounced upon the sawmills for “immediate de- 
livery” of products which many of them did not 
have and on which many others were over-sold. 
Last week the American lumber mills sold more 
lumber than at any time in the past ten years. 
Much of this lumber is going not into present 
consumption but into dealers and consumers 
stocks. Many of its best equipped mills simply 
can not accept any more business for ‘immedi- 
ate delivery.’ 


Advances Will Not Retard Home Building 


“The lumber manufacturing industry needs 
higher prices, and higher prices are to be ex- 
pected. But they should be moderate, gradual 
and develop in an orderly way—not all at once. 
They need not, they should not, and I believe 
they will not substantially retard home building 
activity. The industry has stocks and manu- 
facturing capacity ample to supply the needs of 
builders and consumers at reasonable prices. 
To cope with the problems and consequences of 
impulsive rush buying by dealers and consum- 
ers who find themselves with dwindled stocks, 
who anticipate still higher prices, who want to 
“get there first,” and who insist on delivery 
at once, is, I believe, a problem for you as 
well as us. In your own communities and in 
your own way you may be able to encourage 
sensible buying policy. We in turn in our own 
industries and in our own way may seek to en- 
courage sensible selling policies. 


5!/, Housing Units Should Be Built in 10 
Years 


“The safest and the soundest premise is to as- 
sume the orderly and gradual development of 
the nationwide housing recovery under way dur- 
ing the last three years. I know of no more 
studied estimate than that offered recently to 
the Temporary National Economic Committee 
by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, that, 
to maintain even our present standards of hous- 
ing, the private building industry will have to 
build during the next ten years 5% million 
new housing units. This includes an anaual 
average of 325,000 new homes, and 200,000 new 
units to replace gradually the 4 million units de- 
fined as “unfit.” But more significant than the 
number are the size and the cost-range within 
which they must be built. One-half of Amer- 
ican families, based on last year’s incomes, it is 
said, can afford to own or to rent houses cost- 
ing up to $4,000. But only 15 percent of the 
houses built in that year were in this price 
range. 


Private Enterprise Can Supply, Finance 
Them 


“The history of home financing in the last two 
decades until recently is littered with the record 
of persons with an appetite for champagne who 
evidently should have been content with milk 
and who certainly would then have been much 
better off. That history is, I believe, an im- 
portant part of the background of the present- 
day experimentation with controlled and arti- 
fically low interest rates—one of the major 
anxieties of the Building and Loan institutions 
of this country; and of the novel experiments in 
public housing which threaten, in substantial 
part at least, to occupy a field which should 
have been, could have been, and I believe still 
can be, occupied more advantageously by hous- 
ing built, financed and operated through private 
building enterprise and finance. 

“With the record of P.W.A. housing, as re- 
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ported last spring, at an average cost of $1,500 
a room; Suburban Resettlement at $1,400 a 
room; Rural Resettlement at $1,300 a room; 
U. S. Housing Authority projects evidently at 
over $1,200 a room, there is I believe some- 
thing still to be said for private enterprise 
home-building which can do it and is doing it 
for $800 a room. 


Local Co-operation Can Improve Housing 


“T think that we will all make more progress 
if we frankly recognize that building is a local 
matter; that the building industry is a local 
industry; that building finance, like building 
regulation, is a local matter; hence that the way 
to improve and promote the services of home- 
building is to mobilize the interest, the enthu- 
siasm, and the co-operation of those local agen- 
cies which stand between the building material 
and equipment industries and the potential buy- 
ers, owners and occupants of homes. The Na- 
tional Small Homes Demonstration is a simple, 
informal cooperation of thirty-three of the prin- 
cipal building industries and distributors and 
builders, seeks merely to influence the construc- 
tive thinking of the cooperating industries, the 
dealers who distribute, and the builders who use 
their products. Its objective is simple, namely 
decent modern homes at costs ranging between 
$2,000 and $5,000. Its method is to try through 
inter industry co-operation in improved design, 
further partial pre-cutting, prefabrication, pre- 
assembly and standardization to point the way 
toward lower costs and more house for the 
dollar. 

“Three years ago the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration published a report on economical small 
homes, and it stated the approximate cost range 
with which good modern small homes should be 
built. These houses ranged in size from four 
to six rooms, and in estimated construction costs 
from $1,800 to $2,800. We concluded to try 
out these so-called economy ideas. We built 
and paid for three small homes exactly as would 
any owner with cash or good credit. In a rela- 
tively high-cost suburb of Washington the com- 
bined cost was less than the Federal Housing 
Administration estimate. In 1937 over 3,000 
dealers and builders undertook to reproduce 
these. Over 3,000 demonstration low-cost homes 
were built in over a thousand communities. 
During the past year this activity has been ex- 
tended into the more fundamental lines of tech- 
nical research and merchandising. The way to 
mobilize the market for Small Homes for Small 
Incomes obviously is to get costs down. What 
is wanted in a home is protection, safety, com- 
fort, durability, and at least reasonably good 
looks, and families with small incomes should 
not have to pay for housing which they don’t 
want and don’t need. 


Lumber Industry Searches for Better 
Methods 


“Most industries can do something about tie 
number of hours of necessary installation labor 
time. This means not only improvement in de- 
sign, but also further substitution of power for 
perspiration on the job, and more standardiza- 
tion. My own industry has been experimenting 
with all wood construction with joistless floors, 
studless walls, and rafterless roofs. We are 
developing types which are structurally sound 
but use perhaps 1/5 less lumber and % less 
labor, but which we believe will eventually re- 
sult in the building of two houses instead of 
one. In some industries developments of this 
kind are comparatively easy; in others, as in 
our own, comparatively hard. But in all I think 
they are important and should be encouraged. 


Common Objective: More Homes at 
Lower Costs 


“After all, the progress of building depends 
finally on local action. The spark plug may 
be the building material dealer; it may be the 
merchant builder; it may be the banker or the 
Building and Loan Association. The Federal 
Housing Administration and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board are offering valuable services 
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to these groups seeking to foster home building. 
Simple, informal cooperation among building in- 
dustries as in the National Small Homes Dem- 
onstration, and the newly announced supervised 
building program of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Producers’ Council, add 
other helpful facilities. Institutions like the 
United States Building and Loan League can 
be of vast help in setting proper standards of 
home financing and in encouraging cooperation 
among producers and distributors of building 
materials and equipment, builders and finance 
institutions, to the end of More Homes for More 
People at Lower Costs. That I hope, in the 
public interest and in our own, may be our 
common objective.” 


Better Homes Must Be Merchandised 


A potential sale of homes, greater than ever 
before in United States history, is within the 
reach of the building industry if it can pro- 
duce a “packaged” home which the consumer 


@ FALL ITEMS 


Storm Sash, pine doors, 
combination doors, etc. 


Park Ridge, Ill. — Phone 
Newcastle 2000 — Chicago 


Heights 3073 





HINES 


FOR ALL VARIETIES 


Ponderosa Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Sugar Pine 
Red Cedar Pacific Coast 
Norway Pine 
Canadian White Spruce 
Engelman Spruce 
Sitka Spruce 
Larch 

Idaho Red Fir 

Idaho White Fir 


Hines Wholesale Warehouses 


Heights, Ill: — Phone Chicago 


epwarp HINES .umser co. 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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can buy easily and on the same basis as an 
automobile or other merchandise, Laurence C. 
Hart, general sales manager of Johns-Man- 
ville, said. Mr. Hart declared that the market 
for new homes during the next eleven years 
will reach an all-time high. This will follow, 
he said, as the nation’s present shortage of ade- 
quate homes becomes increasingly acute, and 
as the nation’s adult population increases to 
an estimated peak in 1950. “Before the build- 
ing industry can capitalize on this demand, 
however,” Mr. Hart said, “it will be necessary 
not only to continue making better quality homes 
at less cost, but also to merchandise these 
homes. This ‘will inevitably mean the adop- 
tion of creative consumer selling and adver- 
tising on a wider scale than ever before, to 
prevent competitive consumer selling industries 
again taking the market away from building.” 

The United States Savings & Loan League 
is the new name which the organization voted 
to use in the future. 





Idaho Red Cedar 
Northern Hemlock 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Cypress 
Redwood 
O.G.D. Fir 
Red Birch 
Hard Maple 
Red Oak 
Soft Elm 
Basswood 
Rock Elm 
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LUMBER DEALERS! 
TAPANE /s the 


Vi 
super-substitute for 
GLASS EVERVWHAERE/ 




















CRYSTAL-CLEAR TRANSPARENT 
DURABLE GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


ADMITS OVER 60% 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


The latest development in flexible glass substi- 
tutes! Allows mere light, permits inspection. 

CAN BE USED ANYWHERE GLASS IS USED! 
WEATHERPROOF © SHATTER-PROOF 
VITAPANE won't stick, become brittle, or dis- 
color. No wax, oil, or paraffin. 


VITAPANE comes in 5S0' rolls,36" wide, packed 
individual carton — Sales Helps Included. 


MANY USES...MANY SALES 


VITAPANE creates sales over and over 
again. Used in Sun Porches, Storm Windows, 
and Doors, Barns, Boats, Cabins. Skylights, 
Poultry H Hot H Green H 














VITAPANE Sells Fast — 
Good Repeater — Pays 
Big Profits and is 


LIVE JOBBERS! 
Some Excellent Territory Open. 
Write Today. Giant Sample and 
All Facts by Return Mail. 

















GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 
Exclusive Manufacturer of VITAPANE 
3462 N. KIMBALL AVE., Dept. SW4 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Use Caulk-O-Seal in the New Vulco 
Fibre Cartridge lined with cellophane. 
Special construction of Calbar High 
Pressure Gun and Cartridge eliminates all 
backfiring and leakage. Quick action. No 
waste. Always clean. Caulk-O-Seal is super- 
plastic, weatherproof. Holds fast. Easy to 
apply. Comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums, CAR- 
TRIDGES. Black and 12 Colors. Send for Color 
Chart. Order direct or through your jobber. 


CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 


Manulacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Gives Siding Jobs Improved 
Protection and Appearance 





On every Asbestos 
Siding job, where ap- 
pearance is essential, 
you can save valuable 
time, simplify fitting 
at corners and along 
window and door 
frames, give added pro- 
tection, by using indi- 
vidual zinc corner strips. ... Made of 
oxidized zinc ... will not stain. Lengths 
suitable for any Absestos Siding Shingle. 
For complete details write 








DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
211 S. Main Street | €e) aelnilo Pm Lalo P 
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Fire Prevention Week Good Time to 
Eliminate Causes of Yard, Mill Blazes 


With the week beginning Oct. 8 set aside 
by Presidential proclamation as Fire Prevention 
Week, the following article by F. L. Berry, ex- 
ecutive vice president of U. S. Epperson Under- 
writing Co., on the fire hazards in the lumber 
industry is timely. Fires in the United States 
caused an estimated damage of over $265,000,- 
000 last year and $254,000,000 in 1937. 


ty 
— 





In the insurance business, the incidence of 
fire is frequently referred to as “the burning 
ratio.” The lumber and woodworking industry 
is one which is charged with a high burning 
ratio. When a lumber yard or a lumber mill 
burns, the loss in dollars is usually much 
greater than in the case of a single unit of 
many other industries, because there is gen- 
erally a larger investment in stock and machin- 
ery in lumber yards and mills than in the aver- 
age risk of the general type. Therefore, a 
single fire may contribute a large sum to the 
total of fire losses in that industry. 

Few industries have spent as much money 
in protective equipment as the lumber industry. 
Most of the large mills are equipped with 
pumps, hose, extinguishers, and sprinkler sys- 


-tems. Retail lumber establishments are usually 


under city protection. 

The factor which makes the lumber proper- 
ties susceptible to fire loss is the combustibility 
of the product which it manufactures or handles 
and of which most of the plant buildings are 
constructed. Although the industry takes extra- 
ordinary precautions, fires of large proportions 
have occurred. The problem is to minimize 
these losses as much as possible by eliminating 
fire-breeding conditions. We must have equip- 
ment for use in fighting fire, and men trained 
in the use of it. If we can keep the fire from 
getting started, we can accomplish the most in 
reducing the burning ratio. 


Causes of Mill Fires 


Most mill fires are traceable to definite 
causes, such as: sparks from smoke stacks and 


refuse burners; dry, mill dust on framework 
of buildings which, ignited, spreads fire rapidly ; 
improper electrical installations and support- 
ing of extension cords on wood and other 
materials making short circuits possible; oily 
waste and old clothes left on floors or frame- 
work; oil cans on woodwork making it oil 
soaked; use of welding equipment inside of mill 
buildings ; poor lubrication, and worn out bear- 
ings. 

The correction for most of these hazards is 
“better housekeeping.” The spark hazard can 
be controlled by keeping smoke stacks and spark 
screens on refuse burners in good repair, and 
open fires guarded. Dust should be removed 
frequently. All electric wiring should be in- 
stalled with known principles of safety, make- 
shift installation should not be permitted. Auto- 
matic lubricating devices will insure against 
overheated bearings. Weeds should be kept 
low, and the area around buildings scraped 
clear. Lockers and cupboards should be kept 
clean, windows screened, rubbish removed from 
beneath elevated trams and smoking forbidden 
in mill buildings, sheds and yards. 


Precautions for Retailers 


In retail operations the following precautions 
will cut fire loss: keep combustible materials 
from contact with steam pipes, furnaces, flues 
or other heating equipment; store inflammable 
liquids safely; use safety cans, tanks, drums 
and other containers that are in good order; 
oils and paints not in original containers should 
be stored in safe locations and provisions made 
for disposing of drippings; remove refuse from 
buildings and yard; prohibit smoking in sheds 
and yard; store lime away from moisture. 

Regular inspection by men trained in fire 
prevention will help to eliminate unsafe condi- 
tions. Fire loss seldom brings profit even 
though insurance equals the destroyed prop- 
erty. There are many incidental losses when 
fire interrupts the orderly process of business. 
It is well to be insured, but it is equally im- 
portant to prevent fire loss. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO—give the plant a thorough house- . 


cleaning, from end to end, side to side, and top to bottom— 


SO THAT YOU WILL BE 


SAFE INSTEAD OF SORRY! 





B. C. Lumber Outlook Under 
War Conditions 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 30.—Prospects for 
British Columbia lumber under war conditions 
look considerably brighter since the advice 
that, evidently as a result of Britain’s effective 
use of the convoy system, war risk insurance 
in certain zones has already been reduced. 


If a safe convoy can be provided, lumber 
operators say, British Columbia’s major export 
industry may be able to maintain its present 
tremendous volume of shipments to the United 
Kingdom. A moderately lower war-risk insur- 
ance rate structure on the general marine in- 
surance policies has now become effective on 
shipments to and from the United States, with 
sjecial consideration for shipments on United 
States vessels, and shipments to and from the 
United Kingdom. These reductions, according 
to one underwriter, reflect the belief current 
in marine circles at Vancouver, that the British 
convoy system is beginning to operate with 
more efficiency. 

It is pointed. out, also, that rates on United 
States vessels are now practically in line with 
those quoted by the British Government, which 


was recently reported to have arranged to un- 
derwrite shipments of goods eastbound between 
New York and the United Kingdom at a rate 
of 2 percent, regardless of the nationality of 
the vessel. 





Logging Operations Reported 
Becoming More Active 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 30.—During the 
first ten days in September over 1,000 men 
have returned to work in three British Colum- 
bia logging camps. Four hundred have resumed 
activities at the Comox Logging & Railway 
Co. camp near Courtenay. Officials of the 
company state that, with the end of the fire 
hazard, they are reopening the camp to get 
logs to the mill in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
future demands. All the logs will go to the 
Fraser M'‘lls, on the Fraser River. As it is 
impossible to haul the logs up the river when 
the freshets set in, the company is pushing 
work to get logs into the water. The Courte- 
nay camp has been closed since June 29. 
Mostly fir is logged there. 

A week ago the Comox Logging Co. re- 
opened its camp at Ladysmith, affecting more 
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than 200 loggers. About 30 percent of the 
stand there is hemlock. Logging also has been 
resumed at the Elk River Timber Co. camp at 
Campbell River, with 350 men going back into 


























the woods, It is the first time the camp has You'll find great satisfaction and good profits in the han- 
operated since the end of June. Officials o : oh 
the company say the length of time work will dling of E ss co Precision Lumber. 
continue is subject to conditions in the saw- 
ork mills. , , ‘ . , = 
ily ; You'll like -ESSCO Lumber for its satisfaction-giving 
ort- b . . . . 
ther Newark Water Receipts Heavy quality, which comes from choice timber selection and 
oily 
4 Newark, N. J., Oct. 2.—There has been a . ‘ : 
mil marked increase in water deliveries. of lumber scrupulous care in seasoning and manufacturing. 
: at Port Newark. Steamers and lighters de- ‘ “ ‘ 1 
= posited 131,402,211 feet between Jan, 1 and ESSCO’S high reputation for quality and value, won 
Sept. 1, as contrasted with 81,252,485 feet dur- é ; 
s is ing the same period of 1938. through 60 years of dealer-serving experience, will 
can 
ark . 6 j j 4 
‘a Pacific Northwest Business Or- always be maintained 
, d ee 
— ganizing to Protect Interests 
wed Facnane, WASH., Sept. 30r—Aeetions at 3 in- ESSCO Southern Pine ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ae stigation of Axel H. Oxholm, managing direc- . 
cae tor of Pacific Forest Industries, the Tacoma ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
, Chamber of Commerce is starting the organiza- . 
aped tion of a body that could speak for the entire ESSCO Oak Flooring 
kept Pacific Northwest in protection of industries of 
from this region in foreign markets. Mr. Oxholm, 
dden as chairman of the Tacoma Chamber’s marine 
affairs and foreign trade committee, is endeav- 
oring to convene a conference of commercial 
tions 
rials WARNING 
ues 
nable The Chicago lumber fraternity is AWMIL S 
rans wamed against'a man who seems to be EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs Co. 
rder ; making a practice of claiming to repre- 
hould sent two or three dfferent companies a 
made with which he now has no connection 1111 R. A. Long Building, KAN SAS CITY, MO. 
from and borrowing a dollar or two on the 
sheds strength of such connection with the 
>, claim that he has an order or is on the 
1 fire trail of an order for several thousand 
-ondi- feet of lumber and inadvertently left his 
even pocketbook at home or had his pocket 
prop- picked. 
when This man is said to have somehow or 
siness. other obtained the personal cards of one 
y im- or two well known Chicago lumbermen 


and to be using these to obtain money 
by false pretenses. All lumbermen are 
warned to be on their guard against im- 
position. 





organizations, industries and shipping interests 
for the purpose of developing a united front. 
He says that in trade agreements, this area is 
to un- receiving scant attention because of the Pacific 


etween Northwest’s distance from the national capital 
a rate and because each industry is trying to fight its = 
lity of own battles without the support of others. He 





says that repeated efforts to get Government 


support for stimulation of the lumber industry GARAGE DOOR ONLY 
have failed to secure consideration. salle 
yrted 


e New Insulating Board Plant Puts you back in overhead garage door business! 


; The Craw-Fir-Dor is the only volume- 
“9 Br Opened in South Can be installed in| — priced garage door in America that comes 











‘1 Headed by Governor James H. Price, of y equipped with a lock at no extra cost. The 
——. Virginia, and Lewis H. Brown, of New York, less than half a day! door is durab!e Douglas Fir, pre-fitted and 
ailway president of the Johns-Manville Corporation, bg primed at mill. The hardware is extra 
of the State and Federal ort will _, — — Pre-fitted for 8’x7 er — > : beautiful = 

pany representatives October 19 to dedicate the 4 i | ew 16-panel sash design now available 
7 = new Jarrett, Va., factory. The delegation from openings. 2 designs! at slight extra cost.) Can be installed by 
a oe New York will include S. A. Williams, presi- ’ = one carpenter. Cash in on its popularity. If 
aye td dent of Johns-Manville Products Corporation; Equipped with lock your lumber dealer can’t supply you, write 
‘ 2* ig L. R. Hoff, president of Johns-Manville Sales at no extra cost! Fir Door Institute, Tacoma, Wash. or 
. oe Corporation, and R. W. Lee, vice-president in Crawford Door Co., Detroit, Mich. 
of onem charge of finance. 





pushing J. A. Weiner, plant manager, announced that , ) 
Courte- the plant also would be host to building mate- * = 
une 29. rial dealers from all over the South. The plant 


, now affords employment for 400 men in the SELF ENERGIZING + ONE PIECE « OVERHEAD TYPE 
Co. re- Jarratt-Emporia area and has a capacity of 


1g more 90,000,000 feet of insulating board a year. 
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How Home Building Is Being Boosted by 
Organized Co-operation on Coast 


OAKLAND, CA.Ir., Sept. 30.—More than fifty 
concerns identified with home building in 
metropolitan Oakland have organized a _ pro- 
motional campaign directed to stimulate home 
building in this market. Activities are under 
the supervision of the Better Housing Bureau, 
a committee representing the various building 
industries, and work is being carried on in 
close co-operation with the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Because of the set-up of the building indus- 
try, it was found that practically every concern 
within the industry was interested in selling 
parts—such as lumber, building materials, 
paint, hardware, roofing and numerous other 
products—while the customer is interested in 
buying the finished product, the home. There- 
fore the task of stimulating home ownership 
was recognized as the logical job for the entire 
building industry—not for any single concern. 
The Better Housing Bureau thus has been 
established to represent the interests and wel- 
fare of the entire building industry. 

The present membership of the Better Hous- 
ing Bureau committee includes D. N. Edwards, 
Wood Products (Inc.), representing the lumber 
yards; George Windsor and Al Gould, build- 
ers; T. C. Winstead, representing building ma- 
terials dealers, and James Quinn, president of 
Alameda County Building Trades Council. Mr. 
Edwards is local FHA co-ordinator for the 
East Bay territory. 

Under the direction of the Better Housing 
3ureau, its advertising agency made a study 
of the reasons why more people had not been 
building and results of a large number of per- 
sonal interviews indicated two main reasons 
for such inactivity. First, in spite of the large 
amount of publicity given to the new, low FHA 
terms, most people still did not believe they 
could afford to build. And second, those who 
were interested did not know where to go to 
investigate the matter. This makes the Bu- 
reau's task two-fold: First, to educate the pub- 
lic that, under present FHA terms, most ren- 
ters can afford to become owners. And second, 
to make it easy for the public to get started 
towards home owning. 


For information and assistance to the public, 
Better Housing Bureau has opened a Home 
Service -and Information Bureau office in the 
Ray building, 1924 Broadway, this city. 

To start the job of educating the public, the 
Better Housing Bureau selected the Sunday 
Development Section of the Oakland Tribune 
as its first advertising medium. Advertising 
consists of a series of straightforward messages 
showing conclusively that home ownership is 
within the financial reach of most East Bay 
families. Each advertisement is signed by the 
Bureau and the public is invited to call or 
write for additional information. 

At the downtown office, the public can inspect 
specimen floor plans and elevations of locally- 
built homes and can obtain literature to help 
them decide the type of home they wish and can 
discuss their problems with capable, interested 
persons without fear that they are obligating 
themselves. 

In service to the building industries, the job 
of the Bureau is threefold. It must qualify in- 
quiries, eliminating worthless “leads” that will 
result in nothing but waste of time. It must 
answer preliminary questions. And it must 
start the prospect on the way to home building, 
buying or modernization. 

Lumber dealers included in the Better Hous- 
ing Bureau membership are: Loop Lumber & 
Mill Co., Alameda; Smith Lumber Co., Eureka 
Mill & Lumber Co., Clinton Mill & Lumber 
Co., Lincoln Lumber (Inc.), E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., Piedmont Lumber & Mill Co., Strable 
Hardwood Co., Matheny Sash & Door Co., At- 
kinson Mill & Mfg. Co., Lannon Bros. Mfg. 


Co., California Builders Supply Co. (Ltd.) and 
Hogan Lumber Co., all of Oakland. 

Other groups include contractors and build- 
ers; roofing and siding; home financing; tile, 
linoleum, shades; heating, sheet metal, venti- 
lating; building materials; hardware and fix- 
tures; paints and wallpapers, and labor. 





First ‘Billion Dollar" Building 
Year Since 1930 Is Forecast 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Urban resi- 
dential construction will reach a nine-year peak 
this year—the first “billion dollar year” since 
1930—and only unexpected adverse influences 
resulting from the war can prevent expanding 
activity in the future. This was the consensus 
expressed by the presidents of the 12 Federal 
Home Loan Banks following the conclusion of 
their semi-annnual conference with officials of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board here. 
They added that home seekers are offered the 
best market in the country’s history—lower in- 
terest rates and more liberal terms—with an 
unparalleled supply of funds available for home 
financing. 


October 7, 1939 


The presidents, representing nearly 4,000 
thrift and home-financing institutions with as- 
sets of more than $4,600,000,000, made it clear 
that they did not foresee any developments from 
the war which would hamper the home-financ- 
ing and construction industry. War influences, 
they conceded, might more easily bring more 
general employment and larger payrolls, which 
would boom the industry. Only some unfore- 
seen developments, they stressed, could halt ex- 
pansion already definitely under way. 

Increased construction, increased lending 
activity, increase in rental values, increasing 
sales of real estate—these were reported unan- 
imously from every section of the United 
States. 

Renewed public confidence in the values of 
home ownership, as the result of the lower in- 
terest rates and long-term amortized loans— 
direct reduction loans which provide for the 
liquidation of mortgages in a definite, specified 
period—was cited by the presidents as assuring 
an increasing volume of building in the near 
future. 


Builds Mill on Columbia 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Sept. 30.—Construction 
of a $200,000 lumber mill has been started a 
mile and a half from here on the Columbia 
River by the Stebco Lumber Co. (Inc.), which 
will operate the enterprise. The new plant will 
use modern, electrically-driven machinery, com- 
bining use of compressed air in sawmill and 
planing operations, according to A. E. Stebinger 
of Portland, Ore., who is president of the oper- 
ating concern. 





Hundreds of Home Designs Are Submitted 
in Radio Contest 


From the hundreds of designs submitted dur- 
ing last spring’s thirteen weeks broadcasting 
campaign in the New York and New England 
areas, one plan of a 6-room home costing about 
$6,500 to build has been selected. Sponsored 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark., the entries were judged by a jury of 
architects. 

The winning plans, drawn up from a con- 
testant’s sketch of a floor plan and a 50-word 
description of the proposed exterior, present a 
house of authentic Cape Cod design, that, ac- 
cording to the jury, embraces an unusually 
good room arrangement. Retaining the cozi- 
ness of a Cape Cod cottage, the house actually 
affords a surprising amount of space. Featured 
by the interesting location of the pine paneled 
dining room, with a bay window looking out 
upon a garden at the rear, the bay’s center 
window might be treated as a floor length open- 
ing fitted with French windows, giving access 
to a flagstone terrace. The living room with 
outside exposure on three sides and fireplace on 
the inside wall is cheerful. The den is quali- 
fied for a downstairs bedroom for an occasional 
overnight guest by an adjoining clothes closet 
and lavatory. It could also be used as regular 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Yoyo). | 
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quarters for the boy of the family. Access to 
the garage is through the kitchen; the base- 
ment accommodates the heating plant and a 
recreation room; two bedrooms and a bath are 
upstairs with ample linen and closet space. It 
is proposed the house be painted white with 
brown or green shutters and roof. 

Radio stations broadcasting the “Home Song 
Portraits” program which carried the contest 
were: WBZ-WBZA, Boston and Spingfield, 
Mass.; WGY, Schenectady, N. Y.; and WCSH, 
Portland, Me. 

The first-prize winner received a complete set 
of building plans and specifications drawn by 
an experienced architect; second-prize was 
$100. The members of the Bureau that spon- 
sored the contest are: 

The Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, War- 
ren, Ark.; Caddo River Lumber Co., Glenwood, 
Ark.; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; 
Dierks Lumber and Coal Co., Dierks, Ark.; 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark.; Frost 
Lumber Industries, Shreveport, La., and Huttig, 
Ark., and Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 

Complete working plans and specifications 
of the prize-winning home are now offered in 
standard blueprint form at $10 per set postpaid. 
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Cape Cod Design That Took First Place in Arkansas Soft Pine Contest 
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Plans Are Being Made to Stimulate 
Building Activity 


Creates Home Prospects with 


New Financing Program 


Fred A. Henrichsen, 107 Scott Street, Daven- 
port, Iowa, announces Start-Rite, a new pre- 
liminary home finance program, designed for 
use by retail lumber dealers engaged in package 
selling. Start-Rite is a program by means of 
which people who do not own real estate are 
aided by dealers in the selection of building lots, 
the dealers setting up for them a system of reg- 
ular monthly payments. When a lot has been 
selected, an option is obtained, and the prospec- 
tive builder begins making his monthly deposits 
with the lumber dealer to retire the option and 
take title to the property. Everyone in the 
transaction is adequately protected. 

Believing that package house selling by lum- 
ber dealers is ideal, in that it makes the building 


ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


about how to proceed on your 
home building program be- 
cause you have no lot or 
enough cash for down pay- 
ment? 


Our new START-RITE Pre- 
liminary Home Finance Service 
gives you the answer. 








Call on us for 
FREE ADVICE 


Lumber Company 
Phone 


. 
, 
, 





Address 


A Boon to RENTERS 


of a home a single, simple transaction, Mr. Hen- 
richsen has arranged his program to permit 
dealers to convert into active bona fide pros- 
pects many people who, without the service, 
would be unable to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities now offered them to build a home. The 
nature of the service and the manner in which 
it is rendered provide an incentive for the home 
building prospect to carry the program through 
to a successful conclusion. It is designed to cre- 
ate prospects and convert them automatically 
into customers, rather than merely to find peo- 
ple who are already prospects and attempt to 
sell them a home. 

Lumber dealers can obtain full details of the 
scope and operation of Start-Rite, a copyrighted 
program, by requesting them from Mr. Henrich- 
sen at his Davenport address. 


Finds No Need for Federal 


Housing in Rochester 


RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Oct. 2.—For some time 
there has been a proposal to introduce Govern- 
ment housing projects in this city. The plan 
was opposed in a recent talk by Lester P. 
Slade, of the Rochester Real Estate Board, and 
member of the city manager’s housing board. 
He declared that the investigating committee 
found only 137 families out of more than 6,000 
surveyed were living in overcrowded conditions. 
“Only 15 percent,” he said, “were living in 
dwellings unfit for habitation. Many of these 
homes could be fixed up for a few hundred 
dollars.” 

He contended that no emergency exists in 





Rochester to justify the creation of a housing 
authority. ‘We have unfit homes to be sure,” 
he said, “but far from enough to undertake a 
program which would place a mortgage over 
our heads for 60 years and add to the burdens 
of already overburdened taxpayers.” 

Mr. Slade said that the committee had studied 
Federal projects in Albany, Buffalo and Schen- 
ectady and found that these were costing tax- 
payers approximately $6,000 per family. He 
declared that the projects are entirely too elabo- 
rate for the return they pay the cities in rents. 


U. S. Chamber Calls Building 
Conference for Next Month 


WasuinecrTon, D. C., Oct. 2.—Rapid progress 
towards completion of plans for holding a Na- 
tional Construction Industry conference in 
Washington in November is reported by E. P. 
Palmer, chairman of the construction and civic 
development committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. A similar 
conference held by the Chamber last fall suc- 
ceeded in centering public interest on the na- 
tion-wide need for stimulation of construction 
and pointed attention to obstacles standing in 
the way of increased building to meet national 
needs. Mr. Palmer pointed out that the needs 
for construction will continue to exist regard- 
less of the course of war in Europe. He said: 

The fact remains that adequate private 
construction and private investment in plants 
and in residences are necessary to sustain 
prosperity in this country. 

We want to overcome a pessimistic feel- 
ing, which has developed within recent years, 
that we shall never build again on the scale 
of the past. We hope to offset this gloomy 
picture -by showing the opportunities in the 
years immediately ahead for construction 
work, measured in terms of dollar volume 
and employment; in the fields of industrial 
and public utility development, commercial 
expansion, rebuilding of downtown areas in 
cities, and residential construction. We plan 
to point out industry’s contribution to eco- 
nomic progress. 

With this background, we want then to 
discuss, with a view to bringing forward 
practical and helpful suggestions to the in- 
dustry and to its customers, the two fields 
of private work which are most promising 
for the immediate future. One is residential 
building. The other is the modernization of 
commercial buildings and industrial plants. 


"'Thrift'' Associations Push Their 
Record Up Another Notch 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 30.—Savings, 
building and loan associations again in August 
increased their lead as the most active lenders 
in home mortgage financing in the United 
States by accounting for 33 percent of all home 
mortgages recorded in American cities and 
towns during the month, the division of re- 
search and statistics of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board reported today. 

Mortgages recorded by these institutions to- 
taled $112,516,000 out of an aggregate of $345,- 
580,000 by all types of lenders. There has been 
a steady increase this year in the proportion of 
home financing being done by savings and loan 
associations as compared with other lenders, 
the August figure being one percent above the 
July total of 32 percent. 

August recordings of all non-farm mortgages 
were $15,597,000 above July, which is contrary 
to the usual seasonal decline in the late summer 
and autumn, an indication of the expansion in 
home building in many towns and cities, Board 
officials said. The August total raised to 
$2,473,707,000 the total for the first eight 
months of 1939. 
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(WIERLONG LEAF LUMBER CO) 
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LUMBER LUMBER CO. Inc.| Titan 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 











YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
SHORT "Yard and Shed Stock 
LEAF 











Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


WasuHincron, D. C., Sept. 30.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Sept. 23, and for 
thirty-eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 











Av. No. of 
TWO WEEKS: Mills Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Rptg. 1939 of 1938 193 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
ES ESSERE DADO TT ARE TE 430 474,344,000 106 502,385,000 118 681,650,000 177 
rr cahabwaneaeunen 84 15,014,000 122 19/668,000 136 31,437,000 277 
ST RE EE SEN ae ee 496 489,358,000 106 522,053,000 119 713,087,000 180 
in a i eeeesineeenebe 79 21'3x8,000 108 23,142,000 134 36,513,000 257 
THIRTY-EIGHT WEEKS: 
SMS oes... covcsecesceons 430 7,694,512,000 118 8,066,016,000 115 8,436,210,000 120 
nn ei ceewe arp oekubetbs 87 251,319,000 99 304,368,000 135 315,569,000 143 
fae i gare 499 7,945,831,000 117 8,370,384,000 116 8,751,779,000 121 
Re Eg eerste sss ester escessrsses?* 79 315,673,000 107 332'642,000 114 350,812,000 109 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Sept. 30.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tion of identical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the two weeks ended Sept. 23: 

Report of an Average of 115 Mills: 
Sept. 23,1939 Sept. 24, 1938 


Production ...... 169,654,000 160,325,000 
Shipments ....... 157,244,000 142,627,000 
Orders received... 227,035,000 125,515,000 


Report of 118 Identical Mills: 
Sept. 23,1939 Sept. 24, 1938 
Unfilled orders... 327,262,000 162,259,000 
Gross stocks ....1,611,964,000 1,692,438,000 
Report of 118 Identical Mills: 


-———Total for Year——_—_, 
1939 


1938 
Production ...... 2,451,771,000 2,078,040,000 
Shipments .......2,583,224,000 


2,331,812,000 
oo er 2,701,249,000 2,359,237,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to American LumserMan] 
New Or eans, La., Sept. 20.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Sept. 30: 
Average weekly number of mills, 119, 
Units,} 103 Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 63,182,000 
MOREE MEOGUOCION 2. ccccwccccccecs 60,507,000 
EE saa ok & ara dae bw dcw wer erela 82,444,000 
Orders received 94,091,000 
Number of mills, 119; Units, 103 
On Sept. 16, 1939 
120,215,000 
318,034,000 


Unfilled orders 
OO Te eee 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 


tUnit is 309,000 feet of “3-year average” 
producticn. 





Nation's Wholesale Lumber- 
men Report Gain in August 


Among the twenty-nine out of thirty-three 
wholesale lines of trade reporting to the De- 
partment of Commerce that their August busi- 
ness had improved was the lumber and build- 
ing material group. All sections of the nation 
were represented by the 2,856 wholesalers re- 
porting. Their August sales climbed 6.9 per- 
cent over the same month of 1938. 

The lumber wholesalers reported a gain of 
20.2 percent over the preceding August, and 
16.2 percent over July 19°9. Dollar sales for 
August 1939 were shown as $2,083,000. Their 
end of month inventories showed a decrease 
of 1.8 percent from August of 1938, and 3.8 
percent from July of this year. 

Wholesalers’ sales and inventories by geo- 
graphical divisions for August 1939 were: 


Dollar Sales————, 
Percent Change August 
August, 1939, from 1939 
Aug., 38 July,’39 -—000’s 
15 








Middle Atlantic...... 14.9 ) $432 
East No. Central.... 36.3 22.2 529 
| ee 6.2 15.8 352 
$1,313 

The difference between the total sum of 


$1,313,000 above and the $2,083,000 Department 
of Commerce figure is because some detailed 
figures could not be given without disclosing 
individual operations, 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinecTon, D. C., Oct. 2.—Following is statement of nine groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of uniilled orders and gross stock footage on Sept. 23: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Mills 1939 1938 1939 1 
Tete) MOLEWOOES ccc ccccccwcscvss 230 977,179,000 510,756,000 3,545,196,000 3,817,714,000 
TOC) HATE WOOGS .occccccsccccs. 83 61,567,000 49,923,000 322,110,000 381,077,000 
»... 2?) errr ee er 363 1,038,746,000 560,679,000 3,867,906,000 4,198,791,000 
EE I oc. odo sso 9 6 0'9 Sa Re os 89 66,358,000 54,296,000 82,327,000 96,857,000 





Home Builders’ Responsibilities To 
Community Told in Book 


“Housing for the Machine Age,” written 
by Clarence Arthur Perry and published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, presents a point 
of view with which the smaller town lumber 
dealers will find themselves in whole-hearted 
agreement, even though the subject matter of 
the book is chiefly related to problems in large 
urban centers. In other words, lumber dealers 
in the smaller population centers will find 
themselves in the position of saying, “There! 








. 
Herbert Abraham, president of The Ruberoid Co., 
signs honor roll of employees having service records 
of 25 years or more. S. P. Moffit, vice president 
looks on. The list of “Twenty-Fivers” is posted each 
year in the company's plants and offices, and new 
members are presented with specially designed 
service buttons 





I told you so!” For if ever there was a so- 
ciological indictment of city life this book pre- 
sents it from the standpoint of the housing 
problems inherent wherever there are large 
urban populations. 

The book opens with facts on the premature 
decline of city residence property values caused 
by the lack of control over the surrounding 
environment which deteriorates as factories, 
undesirable neighbors, etc., move into the 
neighborhood. This is followed by a consider- 
ation of the high cost of building that prevents 
the greater number of city dwellers from ever 
taking root in a home at all. In discussing 


the failure of the building industry to apply 
modern assembly line principles to home build- 
ing, which in theory would reduce housing 
cost, the problems involved immediately place 
the subject in the field of neighborhood plan- 
ning. ; 

As the application of assembly line prin- 
ciples immediately demands large adjacent 
areas to be built up—and an almost continuous 
supply of such areas to encourage low cost 
building practices and to make it economically 
possible—the problems to be overcome in city 
management and government are apparent. 

Those problems, and the proclem of com- 
bining wisdom, knowledge and altruism with 
the practical problem of making money out 
of the project form the subject matter of 
the balance of the book. The size, the location 
of streets, playgrounds, civic centers and shops 
necessary for a neighborhood unit are all dis- 
cussed. Charts, plan drawings and photographs 
of neighborhood units that have solved these 
problems are included. 

Although the book from an economic stand- 
point is in advance of its time, there is no 
doubt but that anyone in the building industry 
would gain a great deal from a perusal of its 
pages that would enable him to assist in shap- 
ing the trend of home building for the future. 

“Housing for the Machine Age” is avail- 
able at $2.50 a copy. 


August Furniture Orders 28 
Percent Above July 


Furniture manufacturing volume in August 
experienced further improvement—although at a 
much slackened pace. New orders in August 
were up about 5 percent, as compared with those 
taken in August, 1938, and the total business 
booked during the eight months ended Aug. 31 
was 18 percent ahead of that for the same pe- 
riod a year ago, say Seidman & Seidman, fur- 
niture industry analysts. As compared with July, 
1939, August orders increased some 28 percent. 
It must be considered, however, that July fol- 
lowed a market month and, therefore, regis- 
tered relatively low new business volume. Can- 
cellations amounted to only 3 percent of new or- 
ders booked, the lowest rate since January, 1939. 
Shipments ran 3 percent ahead of the same 
month’s last year, and 32 percent ahead of July, 
1939. Shipments for the eight months were 18 
percent ahead of those in the same period in 
1929. Unfilled orders Aug. 31 were 17 percent 
higher than at the same date in 19%8, and 3 per- 
cent ahead of those at the beginning of the 
month. For the first time in 1939, plant time 
reached an average of 40 hours per week, plant 
operations touching the highest point of the 
year. 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


Northeast Salvage Marketing 
Policy Adopted 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.—At a joint confer- 
ence of Federal forestry officials and repre- 
sentative merchandisers of lumber from all sec- 
tions of the country, held at Toy Town Tavern 
in Winchendon, Mass., on Sept. 12, as re- 
ported in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issue of 
Sept. 23, the problem incident to the disposal of 
the product of the salvaged logs felled in the 
hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938, was thoroughly 
canvassed. Chief Forester Silcox was in com- 
plete harmony with the proposal that the 
salvaged lumber held by the Federal Govern- 
ment be kept out of the domestic market at 
least a year, and that every effort should be 
made to develop an export market for it. At 
his suggestion a committee was appointed to 
draft a “Statement of Policy’ to govern the 
marketing by Forest Service of this salvaged 
lumber. Mr. Silcox joined with this commit- 
tee in shaping the “Statement of Policy,” that 
must also be approved by R.F.C. With minor 
changes, it was finally returned to the Forest 
Service at Boston today when it was officially 
released to the public at a special press confer- 
ence. The complete text of this document fol- 
lows: 


POLICY GOVERNING DISPOSAL OF 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


The following policy will govern the sale of 
logs and lumber owned by the Northeastern 
Timber Salvage Administration: 


1—To a maximum degree, logs in water 
storage will be disposed of to existing indus- 
tries with the view of maintaining stabilized 
employment for the maximum period. This 
policy will involve individual understanding with 
the existing industries as to the time and con- 
ditons of dsposal. 

2.—Lumber owned by the Timber Salvage Ad- 
ministration will be sold in foreign markets to 
the maximum degree. 


3.—Preference in the sale of lumber to Gov- 
ernmental agencies will be granted prior to sales 
within the local market. 


4.—No lumber or logs owned by the Timber 
Salvage Administration will be sold prior to 
Jan. 1, 1941, at less than cost plus 10 percent 
(to provide a possible additional amount to log 
vendors. ) 


5.—So far as possible, pine lumber disposed 
of in the domestic market will be distributed 
through the regularly established New England 
distribution channels. The Governmental re- 
quirement that the product must be advertised 
before sale will be followed, but lumber will 
not be disposed of in stnall lots, the usual prac- 
tive being to require the purchase of entire 
yards or none at all. 

6.—Full publicity will be given to the ap- 
proved policy and subsequent changes. 

Approved: Sept. 26, 1939. 


FA. SILCOX., 
Administrator, Northeastern Timber. 
Salvage Administration. 


Period for Log Delivery Extended 


Latest information at the Boston office of 
Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration 
indicates total delivery of logs to water storage 
and to dry sites as 576,650,000 feet, of which 
230,000,000 feet has been sawed and piled; the 
period during which log deliveries may be made 
to administration officials has been extended 
from Oct. 1 to May 1, 1940; on Oct. 1, 136 
contract mills were sawing at dry sites. There 
had been criticism that too great percentage of 
inch pine boards was being produced. Begin- 
ning Oct. 1, all contract mills have been been 
ordered to cut exclusively 6/, 7/, and 9/4. The 


administration expects delivery of an additional 
100,000,000 feet of logs, and estimates by its 
field men indicate that at least 2,500,000,000 
feet of down logs dropped by the hurricane, by: 
reason of poor quality, inaccessibility and small 
size, never will be recovered. Two sales of 
logs to private parties have been made within 
a week, one of 4,500,000 feet in Dickenson 
Lake, Townsend, Mass., to the Fessenden Com- 
panies at $15.17, and another of 1,100,000 feet 
at Sandy Pond in Richmond, N. H., to New 
England Box Co., at $14.60. It is pointed out 
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that, by reason of the destruction of tree 
growth in New England by the September hur- 
ricane, it will be seven to ten years before these 
forests will be able to supply a normal volume 
of lumber for the home industries, which must 
look elsewhere for requirements. 





Warehouse Concern Organizes 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 3.—The Dealers’ Ware- 
house Supply Co. (Inc.), which was recently 
chartered to market lumber, flooring, doors and 
other millwork, along with building material, is 
located in the Hillen Station Building of the 
Western Maryland Railway, where it occupies 
part of the first floor, with warehouse facilities 
extending along Exeter Street and affording di- 
rect railroad connection. The place is being 
completely renovated, and offers excellent ship- 
ping as well as other facilities. 








lumber. 


@ Today du Pont offers a New Improved 
LIGNASAN to control sap stain in air-dried 
It gives better stain control because 
it protects lumber longer under adverse seasoning 
conditions. Mixed species can be dipped in the 
same vat as New Improved LIGNASAN controls 
sap stain in both pine and hardwood. That’s 
why operators prefer it. 


It’s economical, too! 
Improved LIGNASAN makes 50 gallons of 


powerful anti-stain chemical solution. 








Only one pound of New 


New Improved LIGNASAN mixes easily and 
quickly with water - can be applied in cold or hot 
solution with equally effective results. 


Use New Improved LIGNASAN during the next few months when 
climatic conditions are likely to be quite favorable to stain development. 
See for yourself how New Improved LIGNASAN gives better protection 
against sap-stain fungi. Order a trial supply today! 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


GRASSELLI 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, 


Oe a a Oe 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


Here’s What's New 


Catalog of Tools and Machinery 
Delivered Western Union 


Delivery of Catalog No. 17, to take the place 

of Catalogs 15 and 16, was recently announced 
by Landon P. Smith, Inc., Irvington, N. 
: On Oct. 1 began the dis- 
tribution of 50,000 copies 
through the Western Union 
personalized messenger serv- 
ice. Among the major items 
included in the new catalog 
were glass cutters, glass 
pliers, putty knives, wood 
scrapers, electric fencers, 
electric paint conditioners, 
floor sanding machines, 
glaziers’ points and axe and 
hammer wedges. Every item in the “Red 
Devil” line of tools, machines and miscellaneous 
articles is described and pictured. Counter, 
window and other display pieces are reproduced 
in full colors in a section devoted to mer- 
chandising helps. The 8'%x11-inch catalog con- 
tains 68 pages. 


Pocket-Size Sample Kit of Builders’ 
Materials Offered 


A new pocket-size sample kit of structural 
and interior finish materials has been recently 
announced by The Insulite Co., Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Weighing 
only 13% ounces complete, this kit is so de- 
signed that it can be carried conveniently in 
a coat pocket when making calls. It contains 
sixteen miniature samples covering the entire 
line of the company’s structural and interior 
finish materials. On the underside of the 
hinged cover, on the kit, is pictured a cutaway 














house showing the structural application of the 
company’s sheathing and lath, together with 
effective decorative treatments of each room 
with the company’s interior finish materials. 


Free Trial Lesson in Plan Reading 
Offered to Lumbermen 


Chicago Technical College, 118 East 26th St., 
Chicago, is offering to men in lumber yard 
offices a free trial lesson in how to read blue 
prints. The lesson is typical of those included 
in the college course in plan reading and esti- 
mating specially arranged for lumber yard 
managers and employees to pursue by corre- 
spondence. With 36 years of experience in 
training young engineers. in classes and by 
means of correspondence courses, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the present day needs of 
lumber yard employees, the Chicago school has 
been able to offer a course by mail which has 
proved popular with lumbermen from the start. 


A set of blue prints and a trial lesson book 
will be sent by the College to any lumberman 
or lumber yard employee who requests them. 


Glass Substitute Sales Manual 
Covers Field of Use 


A new sales manual on its recently intro- 
duced glass substitute, “Vitapane,” has been an- 
nounced by the Arvey Corp., Chicago, Ill. The 
basic facts about “Vitapane” are presented in 
the manual in a concrete manner, reproductions 
of current advertising in consumer and trade 





publications are included. Vitapane samples are 
contained in the book, and covers of manual 
are laminated with the same cellulose acetate 
used in the product, which affords protection 
against soiling and breakage in handling. A 
copy of a laboratory report giving the per- 
centage of ultra violet rays which pass through 
“Vitapane” is included. 


Introduces New Sound Deadener 
for Standard Contruction 


The Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturers of Balsam Wool and Nu-Wood, 
announces a new type of sound deadening for 
standard methods of construction, which in- 
cludes Balsam Wool, Balsam Wool clips, and 
wood strips. Balsam Wool is placed over the 
sub-floor or other area to be insulated, and 
Balsam Wool clips are fastened at intervals of 
24 inches to the underside of sleepers and at 
right angles to them. The clip consists of a 
flat piece of spring steel and four nails. Two 
of the nails hold the clip to the sleeper, and 
the other two, cushioned in felt washers, fasten 
the sleeper to the floor, wall or ceiling. In- 
terior finish is then nailed to the top of the 
sleepers. No horizontal movement is possible, 
and there is sufficient vertical action to give 
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resilience. Continuous support under the 
sleepers prevents sagging under heavy furni- 
ture. Clips are packed in cartons in quanti- 
ties sufficient to treat 1000 square feet of area. 
Balsam Wool Sound Insulation is available 33- 
inches wide and %-inch thick, packaged in 
rolls. Standard Balsam Wool can also be used 
as a deadener with the system. Complete in- 
formation will be sent to dealers who request 
it from the company. 


Company Offers Paneling in Random 
Widths and Lengths 


Paneling in random widths and lengths, to 
be sold at a lower price than the company’s 
stock cut to length material, has been an- 
nounced recently by the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co., Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This new sales policy, it is stated, has 
been designed to enable the dealer to carry a 
stock on hand and to have it available for 
immediate delivery. A new price list has been 
made up covering their hardwood paneling and 
insert moulding. The new random length panel- 
ing does not change the company’s policy of 
furnishing stock cut to length for specific in- 
stallations, 


Metal Clips for Panels Provide 
Positive Locking and Support 


New metal clips to provide permanent, invis- 
ible, mechanical locking and support for panels 
against wall or ceiling bases have been an- 
nounced recently by Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. When nailed in place, the “Tem- 
Clips” clamp the female edge of one panel while 
the prongs of the clips penetrate the male edge 
of the panel being pushed into the groove, 
thereby securely locking the two panels into 
permanent position against the furring strip. 
The clips have been designed to eliminate any 
difficulty that might be encountered when in- 
stalling panels against furring strips with ad- 
hesive. It is stated that the narrow face of the 





furring sometimes provides insufficient ge | 
surface. Installations against solid wood back 
may also be made with “Tem-Clips” when de- 
sired, or with both clips and adhesive. The 
company, however, points out that solid backing 
gives sufficient bonding surface when adhesive 
is used, and recommends its use in that type of 
installation. 


New Wood-Treating Solution 
Is Introduced 


A new toxic wood-treating solution without 
water repellency has recently been announced 
by the Protection Products Mfg. Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. It has been created from the 
practical standpoint of use by either a produc- 
tion mill or a lumber yard. It is stated to 
provide long term protection, having great kill- 
ing power for the early “danger” period after 
wood is treated and enduring for two years 
under most conditions, covering the mill to 
lumber yard to builder stages and providing 
protection for millwork in the house when it is 
subjected to danger from abnormal water 
absorption during the wet plaster period. Its 
formula is based on a balanced combination 
of pentachlorphenol, 2-chlororthophenylphenol 
and tetrachlorphenol, to which is added another 
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toxicant having a high vapor pressure and 
extreme activity against fungi organisms, in- 
cluding blue stain. High grade solvents or 
thinners can be used with it, resulting in faster 
drying of wood after treatment and the conse- 
quent freedom from risk of too early painting, 
varnishing or enameling. There is no crystal- 
lization or blooming, it is stated. The solution 
is clear and light colored and does not discolor 
the wood. 


A New One-Hand Lever Tacker 
Is Introduced 


A new one-hand lever type tacker has been 
recently introduced by Markwell Mfg. Co., 200 
Hudson St., New York City. It is announced 
that this model has been designed as a light- 
weight, yet rugged tacker which operates by 
the pressure of a lever in one hand. Designated 
as the “RB5,” this lever tacker is manufactured 
in three models: for light, medium or heavy 
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work. It is stated that this tacker can be used 
for attaching identification tags to wooden 
surfaces, shingling houses, applying rock wool 
and other types of wool insulation to the in- 
side of houses and as a tool to take the place 
of hammer and tack. The manufacturer will 
ship the “RB5” lever tacker on approval with 
a sample supply of staples if desired. 


Facts Given On Insulation; Cold 
Storage Construction 


A new manual on construction and insula- 
tion of cold storages has recently been re- 
leased by The Pacific Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Diagrams and charts explaining the 
installation of “Palco Wool” in cooler and 
freezer doors, ceilings, wall corners and floors 
form one section of the sixteen-page booklet. 
Cold storage industrial applications is the sub- 
ject covered. "The manual is profusely illus- 
trated. The company states that tests have 
shown Palco Wool does not support capillarity ; 
that it is odorless and does not absorb odors; 
that it is distasteful to rodents and insects, and 
that its fibres are resilient and not subject to 
settlement. 


New Rock Wool Folder Describes 
Products and Uses 


The Riverton Lime & Stone Co. (Inc.), Riv- 
erton, Va., manufacturer of Perfection rock 
wool insulation, has just issued a new 8-page 
booklet in two colors, entitled “Enjoy Year 
Around Comfort.” The company has been a 
prominent manufacturer of rock products since 
1871, and its more than sixty-eight years’ experi- 
ence in manufacturing, research and investiga- 
tion has enabled it to produce its improved prod- 
uct, available in several assortments of styles, 
sizes and thicknesses, to meet every insulation 
need. This waterproof insulation, according to 
the manufacturer, is economical, easily installed, 
and gives heat, cold, fire and sound protection. 
The booklet details installation methods, the in- 
sulating value of mineral wool, and just what it 
accomplishes for the home owner, during both 
winter and summer. A detailed description of 
Perfection rock wool occupies the back page of 
the booklet, which also contains space for dealer 
imprint. Copy of the booklet and further de- 
tails may be obtained from the manufacturer, 
without obligation. 


Amemcanfiunherman 
Fourth Quarter Car Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 2.—Freight car 
loadings in the fourth quarter of 1939 are ex- 
pected to be about 13.8 percent above actual 
loadings in the same quarter of 1938, according 
to estimates just compiled by the thirteen Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Boards and made public today. 
On the basis of these estimates, loadings of the 
29 principal commodities will be 5,784,468 cars 
in the fourth quarter of 1939, compared with 
5,083,573 actual in the corresponding period last 
year. These estimates were prepared before 
the sudden increases in carloadings subsequent 
to the outbreak of the European conflict. The 
Advisory Boards now have under consideration 
the desirability of revision. 

Estimated carloadings for the fourth quarter 
of 1939, together with the actual loadings for 
the same period in 1938, and the percentage of 
increase or decrease covering commodities of 
special interest to the lumber industry are: 


Carloadings 
Actual Estmtd. Estmtd. 

Commodity 1938 1939 % Inc. 
Lumber and Forest 

WOGUCCUE. «2.04000. 397,428 443,899 11.7 
Coal and Coke....1,762,989 2,041,924 15.8 
Gravel, Sand and 

RN ho eras 6 sos 276,993 281,597 1.2 
a ere 122,439 130,942 6.9 
Brick and clay 

WEOGURES: 2026600 50,281 55,476 10.3 
Lime and plaster.. 30,753 32,924 se 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 23 totaled 1,620,561 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 70,891 cars (an increase of 7,656 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 9); grain, 96,903 cars; livestock, 38,936 
cars; ore, 114,747 cars; coke, 18,154 cars; coal, 
313,567 cars; merchandise, 324,954 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 642,409 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Sept. 23 show an in- 
crease of 231,404 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 9. 





Hymeneal 


PERRY-MARTIN—The marriage of Miss 
Virginia Martin, of Concord, N. C., to Dewitt 
Perry, of Charlotte, N. C., took place in the 
Second Presbyterian church of Concord, on 
Sept. 18. Immediately after the ceremony 
the young couple left for a wedding trip to 
Florida and upon their return will make their 
home in Charlotte, where Mr. Perry has his 
headquarters as representative for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, in the Caro- 
lina area. 


STOREY-GILMORE—Willard M._ Storey, 
head of the Winston-Salem Lumber Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was married on Sept. 
16 to Mrs. Helen H. Gilmore, who has been 
associated with him in the lumber business 
for a number of years. The marriage took 
place in Louisville, Ky. 


NYGARD-BAUER—Miss Margaret Bauer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mike Bauer, of 
Trout Creek, Mich., was married on Sept. 4 
to Adolph Nygard, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Nygard, of Ontonagon, Mich. They will make 
their home in Ontonagon where the bride- 
groom is employed by the Lake Superior 
Lumber Co. 





Casket Company Installs New 
82-foot Kiln 


Boyertown, Pa., Oct. 2.—Boyertown Burial 
Casket Co., Boyertown, Pa., recently replaced 
its old battery of kilns with a Moore double- 
track, 82-foot kiln. The new equipment con- 
trols temperature, humidity and _ circulation, 
thermostatically. Variable air circulation, 
produced by operating the fans at different 
speeds, enables the kiln operator to dry lumber 
on high speeds and condition lumber on reduced 
speeds. ; 

Production of this plant is under the man- 
agement of L. N. Strunk. Officers of the com- 
pany are: E. L. Mory, president; T. J. Cabel, 
vice-president ; J. P. Spatz, vice-president, and 
W. M. Leaver, secretary-treasurer. 
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A complete line of inexpensive over- 
head door hardware for use with stock 
garage doors. 


Standard set of each type fits any ga- 
rage opening up to 8’x8’. 


Hardware retails at $12.50 to $15.00 per 
set with nice profit for the distributor. 


The installation of a few sets in any 
community starts a steady flow of ad- 
ditional orders from neighboring prop- 
erty owners. 


Write today for descriptive circulars. 
Dependable Products Since 1888 


COBURN TROLLEY TRACK CO. 


66 CANAL STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 


Distinctive Hotel 
Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—Activities of the 
Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration 
that are leading toward the merchandising of 
the lumber product at scores of contract mills, is 
of paramount importance to lumber distributors 
in this section. At the conference of leading 
officials from the Federal Forest Service and 
from the lumber industry, held at Winchendon, 
Mass., on Sept. 12, a “statement of policy” in 
marketing these surplus holdings was drawn 
up, has been accepted by all interested parties 
at Washington, and will be released to press 
and public this week. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The yards are snap- 
ping up all offerings of fir dimension and all 
grades of West Coast boards, at prices set 
wholly by the seller. Receipts at Boston 
terminals by water in September, when 
checked, will not go far beyond 9,000,000 feet, 
against nearly 10,000,000 feet in August. A 
British Columbia consignment of 2,430,000 
feet, long overdue, arrived Thursday; bal- 
ance of cargo goes to New York. Uncer- 
tainty as to volume of ship space available, 
coupled with a proposed advance in rates, 
encourages free buying by the yards at cur- 
rent delivered prices. Ship owners urge an 
advance from $14 to $17, with lumber ship- 
pers insisting that the advance should not 
exceed $1. Owners are faced with a sea- 
men’s strike. All agreements expired on 
Saturday, Sept. 30, when the ship operators 
and National Maritime Union, meeting in 
New York, extended the date to Oct. 30, and 
union officials insist that the crews will 
leave the ships then unless all points at 
issue are satisfactorily adjusted. At the mo- 
ment the market at Boston for fir dimension 
and boards is barren of unsold lots. Orders 
for direct mill shipment are firm at the dis- 
count of $6 from page 16 of the new West 
Coast List No. 33, though there are offerings 
at the $6.50 discount. These prices call for 
November loading. Transit lots are picked 
up at discounts ranging from $5 to $6 ac- 
cording to delivery dates. Nearly all local 
storage lots available are at the $3 discount. 
For hemlock dimension the discounts are 
$7.50 for mill orders, $6.50 for transits, and 
$5 for lots from local storage. Boards are 
sold out, and should be quoted at $29 for 
No. 2 and $26@26.50 for No. 3. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—AII winter mills have 
full order files and very low yard inven- 
tories. There is little selling pressure from 
the Canadian mills. Some of these larger 
shippers use a base price list from which 
discounts or increases may be made. For the 
past two or three years, conditions have held 
the selling prices well below base, but 
within three months the discount has grad- 
ually been wiped out and today’s prices for 
home and English orders run $1@2 above 
base. For delivery from Maine or Provin- 
cial mills to New England points, spruce 
dimension is higher by $2 than through the 
summer months. This advance anneared in 
the market about Sept. 20. Delivered at 
Boston rate points, the 2x3-inceh is held at 
$32; 2x4- and 5-inch at $33: 2x6- and 7-inch 
at $35; 4x8-, 6x8- and 2x9-inch at $38, and 
2x10- and 12-inch at $42. Due to the extreme 
searcity of all tvpes of boards, the 1x4-inch 
spruce have been marked up to $383: 5-ineh 
to $35: 6- and 7-inch, $37; 8- and 9-inch. &38; 
10-inch, $42, and 12-inch, $43. Bundled fur- 
ring. 1x2- and 3-inch, is active and firm at 
$30.50@ 31.50. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Mill stocks of lath 
have largely nassed into wholesale hands. 
The larger mills prenare lath for their recu- 
lar trade only, turnine most of their slabs 
and waste to the pulp mills. The ruling 
price today for 1%-inch lath is $3.50. with 
the wider size at $44.25. Standard brands 
of white cedar shingles have moved up to 
$4.35 for extras: $3.95 for clears: with the 
2nd clears and clear walls at $3.20. There 
are small mill lots available at 10 and 15 
cents less. Orders for West Coast red cedars 
exceed production hv a wide margin, and 
several of the standard British Columbia 
brands have been temnorarily withdrawn. 
Most shinvvers have advanced prices hy 10 
to 20 cents per square, and for delivery at 





New England points quote today $5.05 for 
the 18-inch Perfections; $4.67 for the 16-inch 
5X No. 1; No. 2, $3.82, and No. 3, $3.12. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Mills_ cutting 
maple and birch for the woodworkers and 
furniture trade are well supplied with orders 
to cover a limited production. Prices for 
inch maple are strong, with a tendency to 
advance, though $85 appears to be top for 
standard kiln dried stock at larger mills. 
Birch also is firm at about $5 less. There 
have been few transactions in heel maple 
as buyer and seller spar for an acceptable 
price level for the opening of the heel 
shops’ new season which gets under way in 
mid-December. Mills hold 2-inch plank, to 
grade No. 2 common and better, rigidly at 
the $80 mark, a clear advance of $5@8 from 
last season’s level. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere is no surplus 
of inch round edge and most sales are at 
$16@17 delivered at Boston rate points. 
There are f. o. b. mill yard prices as low 
as $12, to a top of $14.50@15. For inch 
Square edge, the range is wide, as private 
operators press to unload heavy surplus 
holdings. With 225,000,000 feet of Federal 
owned salvaged lumber already in pile, priv- 
ate operators are cheered by the announce- 
ment that most of this stock is wanted in the 
overseas war areas, while industry leaders 
and Federal officials have settled upon a 
policy that will keep all Government hold- 
ings off the market for a year while private 
operators are marketing their heavy sur- 
plus of square edge. 


Deliveries of West Coast cargo lumber at the 
State dock in New London, Conn., for the first 
nine months of 1939 to Oct. 2 reached a total 
of 18,236,000 feet. The twelve months total in 
1938 was 23,400,000 feet, and the 1937 total, 
22,600,000 feet. 


The tenth and final tournament of the season 
by the Sliver Club of Boston is listed for 
Thursday, Oct. 5, at the Weston Golf Club, 
when the member with the lowest net score will 
have through 1940 the custody of the Howard 
Morse Trophy, provided by the friends of Mr. 
Morse, an outstanding retail dealer and active 
club member who passed away in 1925. 


_A general-alarm fire at the lumber, coal and 
oil yard of F. Diehl & Son, in Wellesley, Mass., 
early in the morning of Sept. 28 destroved one 
of the larger buildings heavily stocked with lum- 
ber and paints. The loss was fixed at $40,000. 
An oil explosion completely wrecked the 
building. 

L. Leslie Buck, New England representative 
of Shevlin Pine Sales Co., of Minneapolis on 
Oct. 2 moves his Boston office from 68 Devon- 
shire Street to 120 Milk Street, corner Broad. 
His comnany handles the nine product of Mc- 
Cloud River (Calif.) Lumber Co., the Shevlin- 
Clarke Co. of St. Francis. Ont., and the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore. 


Charles Hill, a native of Bangor, Me., and 
head of Southern Pine Sales Corp., of New 
York, who has been recuperating from a severe 
illness at his summer home in West Falmouth 
on Cape Cod, nlans an early return to his home 
in Montclair, N. J. 


Harold S. Fuller, who for many years was 
head of Fuller-Thurher Co., operating a ma- 
hoeanv sawmill in Albany Street. Boston, hut 
who for the past ten years has been executive 
head of Bicknell & Fuller Paper Cox Co., in 
Chardon Street, has been chosen bv his home 
town of Winchester to head its drive for its 
share of the Communitv Fund of Greater Bos- 
ton which soon gets under way. 


Recent visitors from the West Coast in Bos- 
ton offices included C. S. Kinney, vice president 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Everv Other Issue. 
WATCH FOR THEM 
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and general manager Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Co., of Linnton, Ore., and H. S. Pinkerton, 
sales manager of Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., of Dalias, Ore. Mr. Kinney was here on 
Sept. 18, and was a guest at the home of his 
New England representative, Ralph J. Evans, 
over the week end. Mr. Pinkerton was in the 
city Sept. 21-23, leaving on the latter date for 
Oregon over the northern route. 


Form Wholesale Company 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—Cunningham, Lamb 
& Prince (Inc.) is the title under which three 
well known individuals in the Boston market 
will operate a general wholesale business in 
lumber, with ofhces at 16 and 18 Dorrance 
Street in the Charlestown district. It began busi- 
ness Oct. 1. The new company will handle a com- 
plete line of western woods, including Inland 
Kmpire pine, also longleaf and shortleaf pine, 
oak and maple flooring, eastern white pine and 
spruce, shipping by both rail and water. 

Clifford H. Cunningham will serve as treas- 
urer of the company, Sidney C. Prince as presi- 
dent, and William F. Lamb as secretary. All 
had been associated a number of years with the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston. Prior to 
coming to the East, Mr. Cunningham held im- 
portant positions with West Coast manufactur- 
ers. He had served as mill superintendent and 
later as sales manager with a leading western 
manufacturer, and for the past ten years has 
been domiciled at Boston as manager of distri- 
bution yards for A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., 
and later for the Blanchard Lumber Co. Sid- 
ney Prince is a veteran salesman of wide ex- 
perience, with both New York and Boston 
concerns, more recently covering the southern 
New England trade for Blanchard Lumber Co. 
For more than thirty years Mr. Lamb has been 
active in the Boston market, and for a number 
of years was associated with his father, the late 
B. F. Lamb, operating a wholesale southern 
pine yard in Albany Street. He has since de- 
voted much of his time and energies to the 
purchase and sale of southern pine timber and 


finish, 
NEW YORK W_ Y. 


A fairly close check-up of building activity, 
as well as actual transactions in lumber, re- 
veals that traders are cautious as the natural 
result of chaotic conditions abroad. With rap- 
idly rising costs and delivered prices, yard men 
have hastened to pick up all available offerings 
to the limit of their storage facilities. This is 
strikingly seen in the local market for water 
shipments from the West Coast. All available 
cargo space through October and well into 
Novemher has heen taken, and the mi'ls are 
stennine un production to take care of heavy 
order files for hoth domestic and export ship- 
ment. Ship owners have alreadv advanced 
westbound general caren rates twentv per- 
cent. An advance of $1@2 in the easthound 
lumber rate, as an offset to higher operating 
costs, is said to he in the makine. Many 
boats of the intereoastal lumber fleet have 
accented charters for foreign vovages, and, 
if the experiences of 1914-1918 reneat. there 
will be a searcitv of cargo vessels available 
for moving lumber. Cargo receints at the 
Brooklvn and Newark terminals in Septem- 
ber fell short of earlier pvredictions, as sev- 
eral shins have heen delaved. At all local 
terminals, spot stocks of unsold parcels are 
negligible. Transit lots of dimension sell 
freely as offered, usually at the $5@6 dis- 
count from page 16 of the new West Coast 
List 33. For arrival within a week, most 
sales are at the $5 discount. For mill ship- 
ment lots, the discount range is $6@6.50 de- 
livered at a local dock, while for lots from 
local storage the discount is uniformly $3. 
The differential on hemlock dimension ranges 
$2@2.50. There are no unsold lots of boards 
at local terminals. Mill shipment orders may 
be hooked at $29 for No. 2. and $26@26.50 
for No 3. There is very little call for the 
No. 1 grade, but thev should be quoted at 
not less than $32.50@33. 

Eng'and is in the market for all the spruce 
dimension and boards for which convoyed 
transportation to the war zones can be se- 
cured. There are very limited offerings of 
Provincial spruce in the New York market. 
Effective Sept. 6, most of the larger Canadian 
mills added $2 to all items in dimension and 
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r random sizes, and as recently as Sept. 25 
’ made a further advance of $1. They have 
p also added 20 cents per square to all grades 
1 of white cedar shingles. Buyers who have 
‘ returned from visits to Maine and Provin- 
‘ cial mills found little comfort in their search FO R H Oo M ES Oo R STO R ES, 
: for supplies. Spruce dimension, random and YO U , LL F 
boards are very scarce, and local sales to 
r the yards average $2 above previous quota- IN D 
tions. For 2x3-inch scantling, delivered at 
Harlem River rate points by rail, most offices 
quote $34; for 2x4- and 5-inch, $35; 3x4- and g 
4x4-inch, $36, and up to $44 for 2x10- and 
12-inch. Inch dry boards, rough or dressed, 
D are scarce and firm at $35 for the 4-inch; 
e $37 for 5-inch; $39 for 6- and 7T-inch; $40 
t for 8- and 9-inch; $44 for 10-inch, and $45 
1 for 12-inch. t 
e Home building in the form of housing de- bt A Ss Y T O s E L L M4 
velopment projects has shown more activity 
a on the eastern side of New Jersey than in 
e any other section in the New York market : (Tee 
area. A 23-acre tract in Morris Plains just ‘ ; yer 
- north of Morristown, N. J., has just been Ah 
bought for immediate development by a Mor- 
istown builder who will cover it with 6- and 
3 7-room modern homes. In Bergen County, 
one developer has taken title to 140 lots at 
x the old Camp Merritt site, another has closed 
ll for a fifty acre tract at Warren Point, a con- 
e struction company in Hackensack has taken 
re) over 75 acres in Fairlawn for early improve- 
= ment, and Reliable Homes (Inc.) has secured 
% 22 acres in the same section upon which 100 
: modern homes will be erected. At the Fleet- 
d 
| wood community in Dumont, more than 100 
n houses have been completed and sold in the 
LS past year, and 38 additional homes are now 
1- under construction. At Maywood, it is re- 
3 ported, 150 individually designed homes will 
Ss be built on a section of the former Hacken- 
c- sack Country Club. Many other projects of 
n equal importance in nearby Jersey towns in- 
dicate a strong demand for lumber in that 
* section through the next twelve months. 
n ° 
- Baltimore, Md. 
te NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand shows 
“n further gain and stocks here have probably 
e- decreased. There has been further marking 
1e up of quotations here and there. The re- 
id quirements of the builders and box makers 
keep up. 
LONGLEAF PINE—Demand has been in- 
creasing and prices advancing, especially on 
flooring and similar items. Activities that 
eall for longleaf are expanding. 
CYPRESS—Expanding sales have resulted MOOTH like tile—easily handled like 
e- in upward revision of prices. The assort- bg ’ > 
‘al ments here are moderate. wood that 8 Armstrong’s ren, 
p- WESTERN WOODS—With some items in the economical modern wall covering! 
en low supply and sales increasing, prices have sida 
oS trended decidedly upward. Western spruce, Monowall offers building Gwhers many 
i ponderosa pine, fir, redwood and other stocks attractive features. Its hard, smooth surface 
he reflect the rising tendency and buying is on jg available in a wide variety of plain colors, 
sle a broader scale. Some representatives of til bl d d ff. t It id 
' mills report that more of their orders are €, Marble, and wood elfects. 1t provides a 
= being turned down than accepted weenase of low-cost, light-weight, durable, and beauti- 
that e complicated shipping situation and also *1° ° 
“d for the reason that they are much oversold. ful wall or ceiling finish for rooms of all 
7 HARDWOODS — Firmness generally pre- kinds, both residential and business. 
T= valls in the market, with stocks at the mills Monowall has been successfully used for 
nd not at all large. The buying comes from d f : : 
ng nearly all directions. Furniture trade ap- many years. It has a record of service in 
ny = to _ — geht oo _ thousands of homes, stores, banks, hotels, 
ve quirement of woodworking establishments 
1d, generally are on the increase. Oak flooring theatres, and offices. Its large panels are 
od camestetiy ngs and prices have ad- handled as easily as wood, and it is quickly 
rle vanced so much, it is said, that buyers have : ~ ; 
he held back their orders. Foreign transactions installed = — old -— ge ai 
m- are difficult, but the movement overseas is either with adhesives or y naling. (T B : f ; 
veil expected to increase. + ’ : . op)—BarBErR sHops like the ease of clean- 
rmstrong’s Monowall is sold exclusively 
nal ° ; , : i 
re Norfolk, Va. through lumber dealers. It is one of the 47 mtn i ye _ map of i 
ell NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Rieht after {family of Armstrong’s Temlok building ereandante, Chester, Pa., has walls of white 
is- — eee m l d f . Monowall panels joined with metal channels. 
ast war began, prices advanced rapidly because pro ucts, ong an avorably nown to 
ost Cnny Duvets wented to Set ‘covered at 2 your customers for their high, dependable 
i dry stock, as very rainy weather during June, standard of quality. ~ ~ ~ 
| July and August had kept them from pro- Le ; ; 
om Bigg t us send you complete information 
ducing much. Air dried roofers and dressed 
naa framing led the upward movement and then and samples of this money-making material. (ABOVE)—BaTHROOMS AND KITCHENS are 
rds agen Meg wie wae seats ee bak = en Write to Armstrong Cork Company, good prospects for the colorful tile-designs of 
60 good lumber they can from the small fry, Building Materials Division, 987 Monowall. Shown here is a bathroom in the 
the whether green or dry, at prices far below Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. residence of Sherman H. Gray, Newtown, Pa. 
ear market. During the past week, however, 
there has been a let-up in demand. The 
ace — for all widths of B&better lumber, 9 
ai rough and dressed, is good, and prices are ti Mw 8) Ay Oo WA LL 
ne- much- higher, because mills have little to rms rong S 
of tong Sales of No. 1 common have picked 
oy up also. Box plants taking most of their 
cet. ombee by ai ants taking most of their DECORATIVE PANELS FOR MODERN INTERIORS 


mew been active in the market, but the eastern 
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box makers have been heavier buyers for 
water shipment, and have paid recently from 
$2.50 to $4 more than they did one month 
ago, and want quick delivery. The retail 
yards have been buying more rough stock 
box, and so have the large planing mills. 
Some of these are now at least 45 days be- 
hind in their shipments. Prices of stock box, 
air dried and kiln dried, rough and dressed, 
have advanced. There has been a good de- 
mand for mixed cars of dressed framing, 
mostly for special jobs, and prices are much 
higher than thirty days ago. In early Sep- 
tember, demand for air dried roofers was 
very brisk and prices were advancing over- 
night, but price advances have brought a 
slackening. The 4-inch air dried sell at $14, 
and 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch at $20, f. o. b. cars 
Georgia Main Line rate. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has shown an _ increase 
recently, and wholesalers report numerous 
orders on the books. It has been difficult 
to get prompt shipment, owing in some 
localities to a growing shortage of cars, and 
buying may be deferred until old ones are 
filled. In the South an abundance of rain 
has checked the movement of lumber from 
mills, and southern pine roofers are reported 
difficult to obtain. Prices in general are 
strong and higher than they were several 
weeks ago. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has been stimu- 
lated recently by the stiffening of mill prices. 
Some mills have been withdrawing their lists. 
Shortage of cars is causing delay in delivery 
of orders. Consumers are not buying far 
ahead of their present needs, but are look- 
ing for improvement in general business this 
fall. 


WESTERN PINES—The market has had 
numerous advances recently, because of heavy 
demands upon the mills. Car shortage is 
causing some delay in the movement. Retail- 
ers have been adding quite an amount of new 
stock, as they look for increased building 
this fall. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand has been on 
a larger scale of late. Good-sized crops of 
fruit and vegetables have been of some ad- 
vantage to sellers of box lumber. Prices 
have been getting stronger. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Mixed orders of the 
“quick shipment” variety have increased so 
rapidly of late that operators are finding it 
difficult to meet demand. Mill stocks are 
much smaller than those at this time a year 
ago. The market is firm, with an upward 
tendency, quotations on No. 2, 3 and 4 com- 
mon already having advanced, and some di- 
mension items are selling at a premium. 
Some of the low grade material is being con- 
sumed for corncrib building in southern 
Minnesota and Iowa, where a bumper crop 
is being stored. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Demand has 
increased during the past two weeks. De- 
mand for posts has expanded to include the 
larger sizes. Short poles are selling, but 
larger poles are moving slowly. Although 
some items are in short supply and trade has 
been fairly brisk recently, there has been 
no upturn in prices. 


MILLWORK—Mississippi Valley mills con- 
tinue to run to capacity and orders already 
received insure operation of most of them 
for some time. 








GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 
(PINUS 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'Strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Market News from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT —The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 99,080,100 feet of lumber during 
August, 1939, compared with 49,106,900 feet 
in July, and 87,031,900 feet in August, 1938. 
August distribution was as follows: 


Feet 

NS NO St Nora's alas. a acai me aa 21,224,200 
Oe Ree re ere ee 435,000 
Ph SNE i aS nds ce eewenaeaees 728,800 
I Poké vce esl ee he eee ed so wee 1,433,000 
ES 5. ade calvides th anaeeoees 70,708,400 
NI, Fao as eons ha, ach Woks a mL 2,698,800 
NY I sg. craratia- se ted eas ace rae 1,851,900 

a Pee ae ae me er ee een 99,080,100 


August movement to Los Angeles was 43,- 
318,300 feet above that of July, while the 
August movement to San Francisco was up 
7,249,400 feet from July. The large increase 
to Los Angeles in August was due to ter- 
mination of harbor tie-up and quick recovery 
of lumber demand. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—September receipts 
at San Francisco from interior points to- 
taled 7,150,000 feet, compared with 6,350,000 
feet in August, and 7,830,000 feet in Septem- 
ber, 1938. During September, lumber re- 
ceipts at Port of Oakland continued strong, 
with little indication that there will be a big 
let-up later. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—Retail lumber and building mate- 
rials sales in CALIFORNIA during August, 
1939, showed a decline of 3.9 percent from 
the same month last year; retail furniture 
sales were 2.3 percent greater than for 
August, 1938. Both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco reported lumber and building ma- 
terials declines from last year. Retail lum- 
ber and building materials sales in ORE- 
GON during August were 7.5 percent above 
those of the same month last year. 


Seattle, Wash. — 


WEST COAST WOODS—Low mill inven- 
tories, brisk demand, and controlled produc- 
tion are combining to force prices of all 
forest products here to higher levels. 

RAIL — Heavy demand has caught mills 
with skeleton stocks. Many of them are over- 
sola, and have from thirty to sixty day order 
files. Most of them have been forced off the 
market except for such orders as they can 
ship immediately, especially ordinary cut- 
ting. Orders for car material are large, and 
other large amounts are about to be placed. 
In the past fortnight, prices of most upper 
items have increased $1 to $3. All B&better 
lumber is up at least $3. Common dimension 
is $1 over the ’39 West Coast list. Dry 2x6- 
inch common dimension and drop siding are 
searce. Timbers are none too plentiful. Car 
framing is selling at around $24 f.o.b. mill. 
Car lining and sheathing have advanced 
nearly $7. With practically no ship space 
available for sixty days, rail shipments are 
expected to expand. 


INTERCOASTAL—Tonnage is the principal 
factor in trading. Demand continues strong. 
Many of the cargo mills are off the market; 
they have orders but no space. Settlement 
of the long-threatened maritime strike by 
an agreement was good news to shippers. 
Intercoastal operators expect an increase of 
$1 in the rate. Prices are up about 5 per- 
cent as compared to those of a fortnight ago. 


CALIFORNIA—Supply of ship space is 
tightening. Demand is commencing to show 
life. California has been heavily stocked up 
to now. The market is prepared to accept 
higher prices. Quotations are about ten per- 
cent more than those of two weeks ago. 


SHINGLES—Prices have advanced 10 to 15 
cents during the past fortnight. Demand is 
good. Nos. 1 and 2 XXXXX, and No. 1 per- 
fections are heavily oversold, and stocks of 
other grades are being reduced. 


EXPORT—Space can still be gotten thirty 
days ahead. October space is all zone. The 
big difficulty for the exporter is to get a 
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definite freight cost. Rate to the United 
Kingdom is 90 to 100 shillings, but advances 
may be expected; some lumber is moving to 
Europe. Rates to the Orient are increasing, 
but not as fast as those to Europe; there is 
very little Chinese or Japanese buying. Both 
coasts of South America have been active; 
advancing rates are hindering trade. Many 
export mills expect higher prices and are out 
of the market. 


LOGS—Cedar shingle logs, which have been 
selling at $16.50 to $18, have settled at $17. 
No. 1 pealers have advanced from $32 to $34, 
and No. 2’s from $26 to $28. Old-growth fir 
log prices are strong. Demand for high 
grade logs is active. Medium grades are 
stiffening. Hemlock logs are very firm at 
$12; pulp type logs bring $13. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Operators here are 
anticipating a much stronger middlewestern 
market during the next few months. Mills 
have increased their prices to retail yards 
about 5 percent, and local yards are reported 
to be contemplating a corresponding increase 
during October. Sharp increases recently in 
the price of grain will result in greater 
building activity among farmers in the 
nation’s wheat belt, and reports received here 
indicate that dealers already are short of 
various items and will have to restock soon. 
Several fair-sized European orders also were 
reported this week. They included spruce 
and plywood. Shipments to Japan and the 
Hawaiian Islands also are showing a gain. 
With excellent weather prevailing through- 
out the western part of the State, woods 
operations have been going ahead steadily, 
and log supplies are ample for all demands. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber market in 
this area continues strong, with demand ac- 
tive. Prices have advanced moderately. Ship 
space is scarce to all domestic destinations. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand was firm before 
the outbreak of war, and that event gave it 
new impetus. Within the last fortnight, 
another advance of around $1 to $1.50 on 
most items has been reported here. One of 
the largest mills in this area ’is taking no 
further orders for the present. 


RAIL—tThe market continues active, with 
buying of almost all items brisk. Railroads 
have increased their purchases. 


CALIFORNIA—Market continues active 
and strong. An agreement was made between 
waterfront employers and longshoremen to 
continue present working conditions and 
wages for 81 days from Sept. 1, thus avert- 
ing a general Pacific coast tie-up. It is be- 
lieved that differences will then be settled. 


EXPORT—South America is in the market 
in a moderate way, in spite of recently ad- 
vanced freights. Other markets are dull to 
completely stagnant. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARKET — General 
unsettlement in the British Columbia lumber 
industry as a result of war conditions ap- 
pears to be over for the present at least, and 
a survey on Vancouver Island, where most 
of the major logging operations of coastal 
British Columbia are now located, reveals 
over 2,000 men are working normal shifts in 
the woods and mills. Lumber companies, 
both large and small, report sufficient orders 
in hand to keep their operations in full 
swing, and truck operators on the Island 
state that freight to the mills is on a par 
with that of September last year. Wartime 
interruption of Baltic lumber shipments to 
the United Kingdom may eventually mean 
increased British Columbia export trade in 
softwoods, but the problem of transportation 
remains most difficult. Vessels for normal Oc- 
tober loading in British Columbia are now 
being held in the United Kingdom discharg- 
ing earlier cargoes. Once the convoy system 
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has been properly established and service re- 
sumed, it is felt there will be no dearth of 
vessels in the trade. However, charter rates 
are moving up, increasing the cost of trans- 
portation to world destinations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Rapid price changes are 
reported. Some dealers think the flurry will 
be of short duration, and that buyers may 
hold back. All price lists of mills have been 
withdrawn, and quotations are subject to 
prior sale and confirmation by wire. Many 
inquiries are being received for oak and 
maple flooring, which have advanced about 
$5 in the past week; these prices are firmly 
held. 


SOFTW OODS—Continued active purchasing 
of southern pine and cypress is reported, and 
prices are reported fairly stable. Southern 
mills are still requiring confirmation of sales 
by wire, but are more willing to protect 
wholesalers’ deals than they were last week. 
Sales to retail yards are also more regular, 
and industrial customers are settling down 
to a more normal basis. Planing mills and 
sash and door factories have protected them- 
seives with advance orders, but mills have 
notified them that after the new Wage-Hour 
rules go into effect, general advance of sev- 
eral dollars may be expected. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—The demand for 
common lumber, both 1- and 2-inch, far ex- 
ceed production, and most mills are experi- 
encing some difficulty in filling mixed-car 
orders. Nos. 2 and 8 boards have led the 
advance in common grades; 6-inch No. 2 is 
searce, and sells at $24, mill, with 8- and 
10-inch selling freely at $25. All grades of 
dimension are in demand. Manufacturers are 
faced with considerable increase in cost 
Oct. 24 under the Wage and Hour law. Log 
inventories have been held to the minimum 
at most plants, because of extremely hot, 
dry weather, and winter rains will no doubt 
cause difficulty in logging in the lowlands. 
No. 1 pine lath sell for $5.25 f.o.b. mill; No. 2 
at $4.25. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand for 
most items has increased considerably, and 
some mills have disposed of their surplus 
items of common and better sap black gum. 
Selling prices were far below cost of produc- 
tion; but recent demand has brought some 
advance. Tupelo and black gum have not 
advanced as fast as sap gum. Flooring oak 
has advanced considerably, and flooring has 
risen correspondingly. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—To meet sudden in- 
crease in demand, mills are doubling their 
efforts to ship orders accepted, but buyers 
are insistent in their pleas for more lumber, 
and at higher prices. Most mills have with- 
drawn from the market, as stocks are broken 
and oversold. Prices advanced quickly for 
more than ten days, but things have partly 
settled down. No. 3 common 1x3- and 4-inch 
flooring and S4S strips are $15; 1x6- and 
8-inch S2S&CM or S4S, $19; 1x10-inch, $20; 


1x12-inch, $21. No. 2 flooring, 1x3- and 
4-inch, is $22; No. 1, $38; Bé&better, $45. 
Finish, 1x6- and §8-inch “C” S4S, is $45; 


B&better, $50; 1x5- and 1x10-inch “C,” $50; 
Bé&better, $58; 1x12-inch “C” $60; B&better, 
$70, with 1%- and 1%-inch running $5 over 
these figures. No. 2 shortleaf dimension, air 
dried, S4S, 8- to 16-foot, is: 2x4-ineh, $21; 
2x6-inch, $22; 2x8-inch, $21; 2x10-inch, $23; 
2x12-inch, $23@25. No. 1 dimension is: 2x4- 
inch, $26; 2x6-inch, $25; 2x8-inch, $26; 2x10- 
inch, $33; 2x12-inch, $38; with 18- and 20- 
foot $3 to $4 extra. No. 3 drop siding, 1x6- 
inch, is $17; No. 2, $25; No. 1, $40, and B&het- 
ter, $45, with 1x8-inch $1 over 1x6-inch. Kiln 
dried S4S boards and roofers run: No. 2, 1x4- 
inch, $20; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $26; 1x10- 
inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $30; No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
$35; 1x6- and 8-inch, $38; 1x5- and 10-inch, 
$45; 1x12-inch, $50. Small timbers, rough or 
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S4S green are: 4x4- to 8x8-inch $28; 3x10- 
to 8x10-inch, $30; 10x10-inch, $32; 3x12- to 
6x12-inch, $35; 8x12- to 12x12-inch, $38. Rail- 
road purchases began in earnest about ten 
days ago. Green car decking suddenly 
jumped from $16 to $25 for No. 1, and $8 to 
$10 extra for merchantable. Longleaf stocks 
are from $1 to $10 higher than shortleaf. 
Stringers and other roadway items are $5 to 
$10 above maximum prices of the past year. 

OAK FLOORING advanced again and is 
about $5 over July and August level. Mills 
are oversold on 1x3-inch No. 1 red. Sales 
have been so heavy that many manufacturers 
are out of the market on all items except 
1x3-inch No. 2 mixed oak. Maple and beech 
have not advanced more than $2: Gum floor- 
ing advanced by $5 on third grade, and by 
$10 on the clear. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Price gains are being 
consolidated in new lists. The average in- 
crease last month on No. 2 common dimen- 
sion was about $3, and the same is true of 
6-inch No. 2 center matched and shiplap. The 
mills have booked pretty heavily during the 
last two weeks, and are now picking and 
choosing the orders that fit their stocks. The 
heavy buying was mostly by northern 
States—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 
Southern trade is steady, but is not in such 
heavy volume as from the North. Prospects 
for fall are very good. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —Up to last 
week, price advances were largely on cer- 
tain items, but the rise has recently been 
general. Demand now takes in almost all 
items. Several mills have advanced their 
prices four times since Sept. 1. The mark-up 
has been about 25 percent on gum, and 20 
percent on oak. The mills are shipping out 
about as much as they are cutting. Orders 
are practically all for prompt shipment, and 
the mills have heavy files. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—There has been 
an abnormally large amount of forward buy- 
ing by country retail yards. Sales volume 
last month was the largest for any like 
period in ten years. Mills are taxed to 
capacity to make prompt shipments. Many 
operators were unable to take additional 
orders. Stocks which were in none too good 
shape before the outbreak of war, were badly 
broken. Mills generally were oversold on 
most items. Prices advanced anywhere from 
50 cents to $4 during the month, and the in- 
crease took in virtually all items. The forth- 
coming advance in production costs, due to 
the Wage and Hour law, has been an impor- 
tant factor in stimulating sales. The heavy 
buying has spread throughout the industry, 
and, for the first time in many months, the 
price differential between the big and little 
mills is not such a factor. 


RETAIL lumber sales at 153 retail yards 
in the tenth Federal Reserve district during 
August were 3 percent smaller than those 
of a year ago, but 8.5 percent larger than in 
July. The cumulative volume for the first 
eight months of 1939 was 4 percent larger 
than that of a year ago. Total sales of all 
materials in August were 7.7 percent larger 
than those of a year ago, and 7.5 percent 
larger than the July. Lumber stocks declined 
seasonally, and were about 6 percent smaller 
than those of a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Common boards and 
dimension advanced an average of $1.50 last 
week, and uppers rose about $1. Medium and 
larger mills boosted prices $2 to $3, while the 
smaller mills raised prices $3 to $4, bringing 
them more in line with those prevailing at 
big mills. Stocks were badly broken, and it 
was difficult to fill mixed cars. With the 
rainy season coming on, mills were working 
hard to build up stocks. Some mills have 
withdrawn from the market. 


WESTERN PINE—Virtually all items of 
Ponderosa except uppers have advanced 
sharply in the last ten days or so. No. 2 
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shop advanced $2, and No. 3 rose $31. No. 3 
clear, D select and better and No. 1 shop 
were in good demand at unchanged prices. 
Common items moved liberally. Mill stocks 
are broken and shipments are slow. 


HARDWOOD—Revival in the market be- 
gan with railroad buying. A number of shops 
in this area are reopening, and a large num- 
ber of freight cars will be made. Road work 
will consume a large amount of ties. Prices 
were steady to about 50 cents higher on key 
gum items. 


OAK FLOORING—There appears to be an 
acute shortage of short length flooring, and 
many mills are oversold on this item and 
will not accept orders for future shipment 
at today’s prices. Quotations have advanced 
$1 to $2 during the last ten days, and are 
about $4 higher than those of a month ago. 


CEDAR SHINGLES AND SIDING—Small 
red cedar mills that have been slightly be- 
hind the market in price boosted quotations 
about 30 cents a square last week, while most 
of the big operators limited the mark-up to 
15 cents. Red cedar siding prices were 
strong, generally advancing $3 to $4 on clear 
grades, while A items were up $2. Shipments 
are slow and 16-inch No. 2 grades are scarce. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Producers of Douglas fir 
generally advanced prices $1 to $3 during 
the last 30 days. Business is being turned 
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down by many mills, as they are unable to 
make shipments in the specified time. Stocks 
are in poor assortment. 


CYPRESS—No. 1 common and better were 
upped $3, and No. 2 lath prices advanced 25 
cents. Stocks are in fair shape, and ship- 
ments are moving promptly. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales are cur- 
rently running at approximately double pro- 
duction, having slumped from around 250 
percent of it. Buyers seek supplies and man- 
ufacturers are proceeding cautiously with 


sales commitments because of increasing 
costs. Prices have risen from $2 to $5 within 
the last three weeks. And the top is not in 
sight. FAS red gum inch, plain, is selling at 


$80, mill; No. 1, $35, up about $2; and No. 2, 
$25. Sap gum is selling at $41 and $28. 
Flooring oak is selling at around $30; $26@27 
and $20@21—up about $2, and many mills 
are declining to sell at these prices. Hard- 
wood manufacturers have been notified that 
all ship space to Europe through October has 
been taken, and, as rates beyond October 
have not been announced, much business is 
being held in abeyance. Large quantities 
of inch common plain white oak have been 
sold c.i.f. Amsterdam on the 37% cent over- 
seas rate (with the buyer to pay the addi- 
tional 37% cents plus war risk insurance); 
this is equivalent to about $40 at mill. Sev- 
eral months ago this item was selling at $30. 
Red oak was sold c.i.f. under same conditions 
at $55; this is approximately $35 at mill, 
and represents an increase in three weeks 
of $5. 

HARDWOOD FLOORING demand is sensa- 
tionally increased. Prices are up from $3 to 
$5, and many mills are declining to book 
orders beyond lumber now in sight. One of 
the largest flooring manufacturers announced 
that it has sufficient orders to consume lum- 
ber on hand and to keep its plant going full 
blast for two months. Sales of a group of 
hardwood flooring units with a normal 
weekly productive capacity of 16,500,000 feet, 
and which have been manufacturing around 
9,000,000 feet, have been averaging greater 
than their normal output. 





Railroad Cross Tie Business Has 
New Owner 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 2—The board of di- 
rectors of the Wood Preserving Corp., a Kop- 
pers Co. subsidiary, recently approved the ac- 
quisition of the railroad cross tie and other for- 
est products business of B. Johnson & Son, 
Richmond, Ind., it is announced by W. F. Mun- 
nikhuysen, president of the Wood Preserving 
Corp. B. N. Johnson, Richmond, and R. H. 
Johnson, Little Rock, Ark., who have been in 
active charge of the business in recent years, 
will become associated with the new owner 
company. 

The Wood Preserving Corp. produces pres- 
sure treated structural and bridge timber, poles, 
piling, docks and railroad ties in 22 wood-pre- 
serving plants located over the United States. 
The company also owns tracts of timberland and 
operates wood-working plants where the timber 
is fabricated. 


To Burn 10,000 Acres Slash 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 30.—Over 10,000 
acres of forest land on the British Columbia 
coast will be swept by fire during the end of 
September and early October, under the direc- 
tion of the Provincial Forestry Department and 
logging operators. Where they usually fight 
fire, the foresters and loggers will light it and 
encourage it to burn as fiercely as possible. 
This is British Columbia’s slash-burning pro- 
gram, the largest ever undertaken in Canada. 
It is designed to remove from the floor of the 
forest land all the slash created by logging dur- 
ing the past summer, so that when the young 
trees spring up they may not be endangered by 
inflammable material about them. Through the 
co-operation of the Forestry Service’s experts 
and the timber industry, elaborate preparations, 
like the plans of a battle, have been worked out 
to keep the fire in control. 
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Chicago Gaining Fame as 
Furniture Center 


The Chicago Furniture Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has recently found through analysis 
of 1938 production figures of its member 
companies that Chicago is the world’s leading 
prod:cer of occasional furniture. Association 
firms turned out 1,359,600 occasional pieces in 
1938, having a wholesale value of $4,500,000. 
With the accent on this type of furniture con- 
tinuing to increase in consumer circles, and 
many Chicago manufacturers reporting greater 
sales, the association expects 1939 production 
to exceed that of last year. 

While pieces listed comprise the entire gamut 
of occasional furniture from hanging wall brack- 
ets to finest quality breakfronts, the manu- 
facturing emphasis is particularly strong on 
lamp, cocktail, drum and tier tables, desks, com- 
modes, and plant stands. 

In 1938 the number of pieces of all types of 
furniture produced and shipped by Chicago 
manufacturers belonging to the association ag- 
gregated 2,833,800. The city leads the country 
as a producer of office desks, 136 a day being 
the 1938 average. 





World Exports — June 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Aug. 23.—International 
lumber markets continue firm, according to 
“Timber Statistical Review” containing the 
statistics of the Comite International du Bois, 
and published by Timber Statistics (Ltd.). To 
counteract the shortage of supplies, which is 
becoming ever more keenly felt, it was decided 
at the meeting of the European Timber Export- 
ers convention, held in Stockholm Aug. 2, that 
the original timber quotas for 1939 should be 
increased by 8 percent of the 1937 totals. The 
effect of this measure will be to enable the 
ETEC countries to export about 300,000 stan- 
dards more timber this year, and thus the total 
quotas from 1939 will amoxnt to 3,200,000 
standards. It is, however, to be anticipated 
that some exporting countries will not take 
advantage of this increase, and that the total 
exports for the year will amount to about 
3,100,000 standards. Accordingly, in spite of 
the supplementary quota, it will only just be 
possible to meet requirements for the whole 
year. The demand will therefore have to be 
satisfied to some extent by drawing upon stocks, 
which will reduce them below the usual level. 
However, this reduction in stocks will have the 
advantage of creating a better atmosphere in 
the market at the beginning of 1940, and should 
tend to maintain prices at the present level. 

June Exports of European and North- 
American Timber 
Exports of Sawn 





Total Softwoods, Includ- 

\xports ing Boxboards: 
Country of Cubic Cubic Stand- 
of origin Metres Metres ards 
ere 36,656 27,976 5,988 
i, are 638,83 564,480 120,822 
ee 1,122,547 662,840 141,875 
MS | & Saas 485,829 309.294 66.998 
ae 41,485 26,981 5,775 
Po eae 115,425 64,273 13,757 
LAth@OARia ...... 9,469 916 196 
eee 309,897 158,442 33,913 
Greater Germany 15,508 7,232 1,548 
Yugoslavia 85,882 93,136 19,935 
Rumania ....... 176,464 122,920 6,31 
OO eee 1,103,294 537,943 115,142 
Bt Sere re 315,124 191,150 0,91 
WOES. sek-deves 4,556,413 2,767,613 592,383 





Paneling Pamphlet Printed 


J. W. Medley, division of trade standards 
U. S. Department of Commerce, announces that 
copies of the printed pamphlet entitled “Solid 
Hardwood Wall Paneling, Commercial Stand- 
ard CS74-39,” which has been accepted by the 
industry as its standard of practice for new 
production starting next May 20, are available. 
The benefits from the standard will depend 
upon the consistency of adhering to them as 
far as practicable in buying and selling solid 
hardwood wall paneling. 
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| THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Coronado Building 
Materials Co.; directors are Clyde S. Numbers, 
Harry A. Terry, both of Coronado, and Ben H. 
Seymour of San Diego. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Eastern Kentucky Lum- 
ber & Development Co.; $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Cunningham, Lamb 
& Prince (Inc.), with offices at 16 and 18 Dorrance 
Street in the Charlestown district; general whole- 
sale business in lumber. 

NEBRASKA. Gothenburg—Gothenburg Lumber 
Co.; $25,000; to deal at wholesale and retail in 
lumber and building materials together with con- 
tracting and building. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Southern Ply- 
wood & Veneer (Inc.); to manufacture and deal 
in plywoods and veneers. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Stebco (Inc.), with 
present headquarters in the American Bank Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore., has been incorporated and is 
constructing a new mill two miles west of Van- 
couver, Wash. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—Penokee Veneer Co.; $20.- 
000. Incorporators: M. McIver, Charles J. 
Schallock and J. Fitschel. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Lynwood—Apco Lumber Co., 
3191 Fernwood Avenue; A. P. Shepperson, Sr. and 
A. P. Shepperson, Jr., owners. 

San Francisco—Rounds Trading Co. formed by 
Ralph M. Rounds, with headquarters in the 
Crocker Building; to deal in forest products and 
engage in the export of lumber and the shipping 
and commission business. 

IDAHO. Parma—Gottfrid Johanson is construct- 
ing an office and lumber sheds for a new lumber 
yard at First and Main Streets. 

ILLINOIS. DeKalb —Cheney’s Lumber Co. 
Opened at east end of Pleasant Street. 

IOWA. Glenwood—Home Lumber Store recently 
opened by J. C. Bussanmas, 

KANSAS. Fairview—Harpster Lumber Co., es- 
tablishing a yard here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. North Easton—Easton Lum- 
ber Co. recently began retail lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—Bricker & Bricker is a 
new lumber yard established on Garrison Avenue 
south of the city limits, by Raymond and Robert 
Bricker. 

TEXAS. Grand Prairie—W. L. Marshall is 
opening a new and independent lumber yard here. 

Denver City—C. A. Eiland has opened a lumber 
yard in this new oil town of Yoakum County. 

San Saba—Walton Dickason announces’. the 
opening of a new lumber yard at Storey Street 
and Llano Highway. 

WASHINGTON. Kent—Canyon Mill Co. Retail 
Lumber Yard has been established here. It will 
operate on a cash basis, handling a complete sup- 
ply of building materials. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Auburn—Auburn Lumber Co. 
Planing mill and other buildings damaged by fire, 
with loss estimated at $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Century—Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
planing mill destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

ILLINCIS. Waukegan—Hussey Lumber Co. at 
Clayton and Sand Streets, damaged $5,990 by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Wellesley—F. Diehl & Son 
had a large building, heavily stocked with lum- 
ber and paints, destroyed by fire; loss estimated 
at $40,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Badger Lumber Co. 
yard swept by fire, causing loss estimated at $75,- 
000. Only the general office building and a small 
section of shed of the nearly block-square prop- 
erty remained intact. 

NEW YORK. Monticello—Wyde Lumber & Sup- 
ply Corp. damaged between $10,000 and $15,000 by 

re, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—James_ Ritchie 
& Sons lumber vard at 410 Boggs Avenue, Mt. 
Washington, suffered loss by fire, estimated at 
$20 090. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Monroe Street Lum- 
ber Co. had retail store. lumber shed and. top 
floor of the mill factorv destroyed by fire, causing 
loss estimated at $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Pickens—The  Poinsett 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will construct a 
lumber mill and veneer and cabinet plant, fol- 
lowing demolition of its lumber mill building. It 
is reported the company, which m*kes cabinets 
for sewing machines, will expend $800,000. 

WASHINGTON. Fortson—The Klement Timber 
Co. is starting to rebuild its sawmill here. The 
mill burned three years ago. The new mill. which 
will have a capacity of between 80,000 and 90,000 
feet per day, is expected to be in operation by the 
first of the year. 

Vancouver—Stebeo (Inc.), recently formed by 
A. E. Stebinger, who is the active head. with 
present headquarters in the American Bank Fuild- 
ing, Portland, Ore., is constracting a new lumber 
mill two miles west of Vancouver, Wash. The 
mil] will have a capacity of 40,000.000 board feet 


per year, and will represent an investment of 
about $200,000, according to Mr. Stebinger. There 
will also be a modern planing mill. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Buckley Bay 
—Louis J. Tansky, of the Tansky Logging Co., an- 
nounces that his firm will erect a new sawmill 
here, to cost about $35,000. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—J. W. & C. Shull 
Lumber Co., 829 South Palm Avenue, succeeded 
by Palm Avenue Lumber Co. 

Fair Oaks and North Sacramento—General Sup- 
ply Co. yards purchased by Diamond Match Co. 

Hynes—Gruwell Wilcox & Rogers (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by James Koopman. 


INDIANA. Richmond—B. Johnson & Son rail- 
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road cross tie and other forest products business 
acquired by The Wood Preserving Corp., a Kop- 
pers Co. subsidiary. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ripley—J. W. Wardlow mill and 
timber holdings purchased by Lacy-McCord Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Holbrook—Neel Lumber Co. yard 
succeeded by Holbrook Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Pleasant Hill—Joseph Murphy Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Covington Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Yukon—Hancock Lumber Co. 
yard succeeded by Guild Lumber Co. 


_ SOUTH DAKOTA. Martin—Entsminger Lumber 
Co. purchased by Atlas Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Houston—Charles J. Gerner Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Wood Lumber Co. 

Houston—Houston Ash Co. succeeded by Dallas 
Moore Lumber Co., 7400 Washington Avenue. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust-Duchac Co.: Ed 
Faust has bought out the interest of his partner, 
Carl Duchac. 

Arcadia—J. J. Schneider Lumber Co. stock of 
lumber, building and real estate purchased by the 
Fullerton Lumber Co. of Minneapolis. 

Waukesha—The Cahill Lumber & Fuel Co. and 
the Gittner Coal & Supply Co. have merged. 








Kinzua Pine - - 


All Kinzua Pine passes through 
this battery of Moore Cross-Circu- 
lation Kilns, shown above. 


In solidly piled loads, the lum- 
ber is scientifically seasoned to 
desired uniform moisture content. 


Moore Cross - Circulation Kilns 
have been installed by other pro- 
gressive lumbermen to reduce 
drying cost, increase drying capa- 
city, and produce better and more 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





MOORE 


Dried Right With 
MoorRE CROSS-CIRCULATION KILNS 






uniformly seasoned lumber. 


This modern drying system en- 
ables you to keep temperature, 
humidity and circulation under 
control at all times. 


You can easily install new 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns, or 
convert your old kilns econom- 
ically to Moore Cross-Circulation 
System. 


Write today for information. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Ory Kilns and Vencer Oryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 








RY KILNS 


CROSS-CIRCULATION MSORE INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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The new executive assistant in the northern 
California office of the FHA in San Francisco 
is John E. Kenney who has been in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A steamer owned by Hammond Redwood Co., 
Eureka, Calif., burned at sea, south of Hum- 
boldt Bay, Sept. 17. She was a ship of 379 
net tons, commanded by Capt. L. F. Madsen. 
The crew was rescued. 


Capt. C. C. Buckman of the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Co. with his office in Phila- 
delphia visited trade in Baltimore last week. 
He said that spruce from the West Coast had 
made further advance. 


Louis Navallier, lumberman and _ former 
member of the El Cerrito (Calif.) City Coun- 
cil, was recently unanimously selected police 
judge by the council. He succeeds A. H. Mac- 
Kinnon, who passed away. 


The Napa (Calif.) Lumber Co. has an- 
nounced purchase of the McKinnon-McNair 
Lumber Co. at St. Helena, which will be op- 
erated as the St. Helena Lumber Co., and the 
Mission Lumber Co. yard at Sonoma. 


An industrial structure at 3651 Union Pa- 
cic Avenue, Los Angeles, with 75,000 square 
feet of space has been leased by Storkline 
Furniture Corp., Chicago, for the manufacture 
and assembly of infant and juvenile furniture. 


Buffalo lumbermen attending the convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in Baltimore were Harry L. Abbott, Charles 
Abbott, E. W. Conklin and Charles N. Perrin. 


Frank L. Binford of the Burnet-Binford 
Lumber Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Bin- 
ford and their two children have returned from 
a western trip and an Alaskan cruise. The re- 
turn trip was made by way of Grand Canyon. 


Russell Bordeaux, Olympia, Wash., lumber- 
man, has been chosen president of the Olympia 
Civic Music Association, a group of civic lead- 





Gets New Post in Steel Firm 


KoKxomo, Inp., Oct. 2—Edmond P. Severns, 
general manager of sheet sales of the Conti- 
nental Steel Corp. since 
last February, has been 
elected vice president 
in charge of sales, ac- 
cording to an announce- 
ment by D. A. Wil- 
liams, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Severns has been 





EDMOND P.SEVERNS, 
Kokomo, Ind.; 
Has New Job wtih 
Continental Steel 
Corporation 





associated with the steel 
industry seventeen years. 
He became assistant to 
the sales manager of 
Chapman - Price Steel 
Co., Indianapolis, in 
1922, and was named sales manager of the firm 
the following year. When the Continental Steel 
Corp. was formed by mergers, Mr. Severns was 
placed in the position of sales manager of the 
sheet division for the Kokomo and Indianapolis 
plants. He filled this post until advancement 
iast February. 





ers who are sponsoring presentation of a series 
of concerts during the coming fall and winter. 


Henry N. Anderson of the Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., called in Bal- 
timore, Md., Oct. 3, while on a tour through- 
out the East conferring with company repre- 
sentatives about conditions in their territories. 


E. C. Murphy, accountant for the Dempsey 
Lumber Co., and H. E. Haagen, assistant treas- 
urer of the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., have 
been chosen members of the board of trustees 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) Accountants Associa- 
tion. 


L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., has been chosen chairman of the 
board of the Federation of Social Agencies of 
the Tacoma, Wash., Community Chest which 
will conduct its 1940 campaign from Oct. 23 
to Nov. 6. 


Bradley J. Hurd, Buffalo retail lumberman, 
has been appointed by Gov. Herbert Lehman as 
New York delegate to the 24th National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Boston, Oct. 9-13. Mr. Hurd 
is chairman of the division on education and 
leisure time, Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 


Frank W. Trower, well known San Fran- 
cisco wholesale lumberman, has joined the 
wholesale firm of Hill & Morton, Inc., Oak- 
land, as vice president. H. Sewall Morton is 
head of the company, which maintains inven- 
tories at both its Oakland and Fresno yards 
for convenience of dealers. 


E. B. Corlnan, vice-president and general 
manager of the Western Lumber Co. of San 
Diego, Calif., was taken ill at San Luis Obispo 
recently on his way home from the Army Re- 
serve Camp at Ord, Calif. He was removed 
to Letterman General Hospital at San Fran- 
cisco, suffering with a severe stomach ailment. 


The Gardner W. Taylor Lumber Co., Inc., 
with offices in the Grand Central Terminal 
building, New York City, announces that Har- 
old French has joined the organization and will 
be its hardwood representative throughout the 
East. He has had many years experience in 
both the manufacturing and selling of hard- 
woods. 


Carl A. Miller of the retail lumber concern 
in Milwaukee, Wis., bearing his name _ has 
reached home with his wife and granddaughter 
from Genoa, Italy. The trip abroad was made 
in July, and the Millers were in Munich at the 
outbreak of the war. MHastening to Switzer- 
land, they secured return passage on the Conte 
di Savoia. 


The yards of General Supply Co. at North 
Sacramento, Calif., and Fair Oaks have been 
purchased by the Diamond Match Co. Ira E. 
Brink, manager of yards and stores for the 
Diamond Match Co., Chico, announced Hilmar 
Hauge will manage the North Sacramento 
yard, while Chester Hinshaw will be manager 
of the Fair Oaks unit. 


Charles D. Neff, for many years a retail 
lumber dealer of Geneseo, N. Y., celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday Sept. 28, with members of 
his family. He is in good health and retired 
from business only a few months ago. He has 
been a village trustee and a trustee of the 
Central Presbyterian Church. His son, Fred 
Neff, succeeded him in the business. 


Harry Fried, who was formerly connected 
with the Harbor Sales Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., has joined the sales staff of Arthur V. 
Charshee and will help cover Washington, 

C., Baltimore, and surrounding territory. 
Following his work with the Harbor Sales 
Co., Inc., Mr. Fried for a time was manager 
of the local office of the Baltimore Lumber Co. 
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On September 30, the eastern district head- 
quarters of the Insulite Co. were re-located at 
101 Park Avenue, Suite 811-A, New York 
City. The move in no way affected the com- 
pany’s warehouse at South Kearny, N. J., 
where stocks of Insulite materials will be main- 





New Advertising Manager Is 
Appointed 


W. C. Rodd has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Celotex Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
H. W. Collins, vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising, announced recently. Prior to this 
appointment, Mr. Rodd 
was assistant to Mr. 
Collins. He has been 
associated with the com- 
pany for 15 years in va- 
rious sales, advertising 
and merchandising ca- 
pacities. His work as a 





W. C. RODD, 
Chicago; 


Advertising Manager 
of The Celotex Corp. 





member of the executive 
sales staff assisting in 
the administration of 
marketing programs, his 
sales development work 
in the field, and later, 
his advertising and mer- 
chandising activities as 
assistant to the vice president in charge of sales, 
have given Mr. Rodd the broad experience and 
knowledge of the company’s products, their 
uses and markets, which is essential in carry- 
ing the responsibilities inherent in the position 
of advertising manager. 





tained as a service to customers who desire 
less than carload orders. 


M. J. Schmitt, proprietor of Rustic Cedar 
Products Co., Port Angeles, Wash., was elected 
a district vice president of the Washington 
State Good Roads Association at the recent 
annual convention of that group in Walla 
Walla, Wash. S. M. Morris, Longview, Wash., 
lumberman, was elected president of the White 
Pass-White Bluffs Highway Association at the 
same meeting. 


The widespread popularity of the small homes 
plan books published by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation is indicated in a request for one re- 
ceived recently from a party in Dar es Salaam, 
a city of 22,000 population on the east coast of 
Africa. A. S. Boisfontaine, trade promotion 
manager, states that requests are frequently re- 
ceived from foreign counties, but this is the 
first one in a long time from such a distance. 


Al Hall of the woods division, and George 
Brown of the office division, were elected presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. Golf Club, Longview, 
Wash., division, at the recent annual banquet of 
the club in the Monticello Hotel in Longview. 
Trophies were presented to the 1939 winners: 
C. R. McCully, Vic Anderson, and Sid Lewis. 


The appointment of Dr. Hardy L. Shirley 
as director of the Allegheny Forest Experi- 
ment station with headquarters in Philadelphia 
has been announced by F. A. Silcox, chief of 
the Forest Service. Dr. Shirley, who now is 
in charge of fundamental silviculture investi- 
gations at the Lake States Forest Experiment 
station in St. Paul, Minn., succeeded R. D. 
Forbes, who will devote full time to special 
assignments. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., and 
Sam N. Olsen, sales representative of the same 
company; H. S. Pinkerton, sales manager, Wil- 
lamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore.; R. R. 
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Reynolds, Pacific Coast sales representative, 
New York; R. T. Buzard of the Buzard- 
Burkhart Pine Co., Lakeview, Ore.; J. G. 
Smith, sales manager, Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Manager W. T. Turner of the Willapa Har- 
bor Lumber Mills, Raymond, Wash., has an- 
nounced appointment of Gordon King as plant 
superintendent. Mr. King has been employed, 
first with the Willapa Lumber Co., predecessor 
of the present concern, and with the new com- 
pany since 1920. He became foreman of Mill 
W in May, 1931, when the new company took 
over, and more recently was named foreman of 
Mill R as well. The position to which he was 
promoted has been filled by Mr. Turner for 
many years. No superintendent was appointed 
when Turner became manager upon the death 
of J. W. Lewis last March. 


Retail Yard Changes 


Mites, Tex.—Robert Stropher of San An- 
gelo is the new manager of the South Texas 
Lumber Co., succeeding T. J. Hull who is re- 
tiring from activities. 

Sonoma, CALir.—The Mission Lumber Co. 
with offices here and in Boyes Hot Springs is 
under the management of W. N. Shivlett fol- 
lowing purchase by the Napa Lumber Co. 

CREIGHTON, Nes.—H. C. Hodges, manager of 
Weller Bros., Inc., for sixteen years, has re- 
signed to accept another position. 

LAMAR, CoLto.—The Rock Island Lumber Co. 
has announced appointment of Floyd Kesterson 
as manager of its yard here. 

Hypro, Oxta.—Walter Teasley of Drum- 
right is the new local manager of the T. J. 
Hughes Lumber Co., succeeding Alva Taylor 








who resigned to join Carl Guild in ownership 
of a lumber store in Yukon. 

Paris, ArK.—Shelby Crawford has assumed 
management of the Twin City Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. replacing Burl Horsley who has been 
transferred to Rogers. 


Fr. Wayne, Inp.—George Lucas has moved 
here from Omaha, Neb., to serve as manager 
for the retail lumber firm of Perry E. Canfield. 

West Concorp, Minn.—Carl- P. Monahan 
has become manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co. here, replacing Mr. Wiggins who has been 
advanced to a position in the office at Winona. 





New Company Formed on Coast 


San Francisco, Catir., Oct. 2.—Ralph M. 
Rounds formally announced the formation of 
the Rounds Trading Co. with headquarters in 
the Crocker building here. The firm will deal 
in the export of lumber and the shipping and 
commission business. Mr. Rounds heads many 
lumber organizations in the Midwest and Pa- 
cific Coast territories, one of which is Rock- 
port (Calif.) Redwood Co. 

Alfred E. Wolff is manager of the organiza- 
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tion. _ He was formerly an executive of the 
American Trading Co. and J. J. Moore & Co., 
Inc. 

The new firm is reported to have extensive 
business contacts in Australia, New Zealand 
and South America. 


Son Gives Y. M. C. A. Memorial 
Tablet to His Father 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Oct. 2.—A memorial tablet 
to Frank T. Tindle, former member of Jack- 
son & Tindle, lumber wholesalers, was dedicated 
at the Y.M.C.A. building, Buffalo, Sept. 22. It 
was the gift of his son, Frank W. Tindle, who, 
like his father, has been much interested in 
Y.M.C.A. work. The tablet is on the tenth 
floor of the building, where association offices 
have been established. The inscription on the 
tablet is as follows: “The Tindle Memorial. 
The remodeling and furnishing of this floor for 
administrative purposes was made possible by 
Frank W. Tindle, in memory of his father, 
Frank T. Tindle, a lifelong member of the 
association and a member of its board of direc- 
tors from 1928 until his death in 1937. This 
tablet placed by the Y.M.C.A. of Buffalo, 1939.” 

The tablet was dedicated in the presence of 
more than 100 business executives who _ in- 
spected the rehabilitated tenth floor and listened 
to an address by Cecil H. Gamble, vice-presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 


500-Year Old Log Memorial Com- 
memorates Industry 


In the courthouse yard at Wausau, Wis., 
for the thousands of annual visitors to the 
city to see is a large section of log cut from 
a white pine that 
started growing about 
1435. It rests on con- 
crete supports, and pro- 
vides those unfamiliar 
with this tree a fine 
chance to. study its 
characteristics. 


Carved into the butt 
end is this message: 
“White pine commemo- 
rating Wausau pioneer 
lumber industry. Cut 
Dec. 29, 1937 by Yaw- 
key-Alexander Lumber 
Co. at Dudley, Wis. 
500 years old. Kiwanis 
project.” 

This momento to the 
district’s great indus- 
try is treated with re- 
spect by citizens and 
visitors viewing it. It 
was noted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN visitor and re- 
garded as_ significant 
that the beautiful specimen of a great white 
pine has not been defaced with initials or other 
marks of a jackknife. 











Ex-Sprucers Organize at Legion 


Convention in Chicago 

The reunion of the veterans of the Spruce 
Production Division at the American Legion 
convention in Chicago, Sept. 26, was a success, 
and achieved its’ purpose of bringing together 
men who had not met in over 20 years. About 
100 of the “wooden soldiers” met to form an 
organization, and represented practically all 
parts of the United States. Membership cards 
were distributed, and may be received by ex- 
sprucers not present if they write to William 
N. Edwards, 422 Greenleaf Street, Evanston, 
Ill. Several State groups are being planned by 
veterans attending the get-together in Chicago. 

It was decided to call the organization the 
Spruce Production Division Veterans Associ- 
ation. Gen. Brice P. Disque, New York, was 
elected the first president, and Mr. Edwards, 
secretary-treasurer. The 1940 meeting was 
scheduled as a dinner to be held Sunday eve- 
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e FOR CLEANING 
UP DOORS AND SASH 


SKILSAW “ZEPHYRPLANE” is 
the last word in quality tool con- 
struction—smaller, more compact— 
cleans sash, doors and frames, removes 
Scratches from plywood and other com posi- 
tion board. Produces a smooth even finish— 
easier, faster, cheaper! 
Plugs into light socket. 













¢ Patented belt- 
SKILSAW, INC. unaing tenet 
5037A Elston Ave., CHICAG Belt 1 
86 East 22nd St. i York ? an a 
8 . New 
52 Brookline Ave., Boston tra ' al 
15 8, 2st 11s ee iladelphta » 
a eet, Da 
918 Union S8t., New Ovteune ¢ Easy to handle! 
_— 2065 ‘Webster Bt ’Oakiand. _— L 
ster St., Oa 4 
Canadian —— 85 Deloraine Ave., ath ate 
‘oronto 








Loose Leaf Tally Books | 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











J JAMES W. SEWALL N 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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ning during the convention in Boston. 

Among the ex-sprucers present were: O. C. 
Paul, Flint, Mich.; Charles Murray, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Alton T. Roberts, Detroit; W. J. Con- 
niff, Port Angeles, Wash.; William Hardy, 
Dayton, Ohio; W. K. Patterson, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Amos Lambert, Hinsdale, Ill.; H. C. 
Rennaas, Decorah, Iowa: Clarence Kellersman, 
Havana, Ill.; Bryant Cady, Lewiston, IIl.; 


R. H. Fisher, East Moline, Ill.; - Jack 
Sasseen, Mangum, Okla.; E. F. Smith, 
Bloomington, Ill.; G. W. Swallow, Cosh- 
octon, Ohio; S. M. Timm, Eau _ Claire, 


Wis.; Art Rufer, Danville, Ill.; I. I. Wagner, 
Villa Park, Ill.; C. W. Schafer, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; H. L. Somers, Les Balmer, H. J. Thomp- 
son, C. A. Parkhouse, George Engle, A. J. 
Mullany, M. J. Haas, F. R. Phillips, M. J. 
Kelly, and W. G. Airth, all of Chicago. 





Community Fund Committee 
of Lumbermen Named 


J. A. Bishop, vice president of the Bishop 
Lumber Co., Chicago, has been selected chair- 
man of the group which will solicit the lumber 
industry on behalf of the Community Fund 
of Chicago this year. The goal of $3,611,000 
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sought by the Community Fund organization 
represents an increase of 10 percent over the 
amount of money raised last year. 

Assisting Mr. Bishop as members of the ad- 
visory committee are: Chairman Harry Jo- 
seph, Harry W. Bishop, Frank S. Collins, 
William B. Fraser, Sangston Hettler, Charles 
M. Hines, Charles W. Jacob and J. W. Em- 
bree, Jr. 

The increase in the goal. sought was made 
necessary by rising operations costs which af- 
fect the budgets of the 175 charitable agencies 
participating in the fund, according to George 
A. Ranney, president of the Community Fund. 


Hardwood Mill Operating 
Day and Night Shifts 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Oct. 2.—For the first 
time since 1937, the Pardee & Curtin Lumber 
Co. mill at Bergoo, W. Va., will work both 
day and night shifts, according to Forrest Mc- 
Neill, sales manager for the company which has 
its main office here. The night shift will re- 
quire approximately sixty extra men, and the 
logging crew will also be increased. Accord- 
ing to L. E. Davis, general superintendent of 
the Bergoo plant, the payroll there will be in- 
creased approximately $6,000 per month. 
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GEORGE ENGELKING, in his late sixties, 
associated with the Beidler lumber interests 
in Chicago for more than fifty years, died 
as the result of an operation on Sept. 21. 
He was born and reared on the southwest 
side of Chicago. In 1887, he went to work 
for the South Branch Lumber Co., and con- 
tinued his connection with the Beidler in- 
terests until his death. He was manager of 
and interested in Francis Beidler & Co. from 
1898 to 1906, when he became interested in 
and the manager of the Eastern Lumber Co. 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., which company was 
controlled by Francis Beidler. When that 
institution was sold to the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, he became the head of the Republic 
Lumber Co. operating at Marinette, Wis. In 
1914, when the timber was cut out there, Mr. 
Engelking became the manager of the Santee 
River Cypress Lumber Co. of South Carolina. 
This large timber holding enterprise discontinued 
sawmill operations in 1916, at which time 
Mr. Engelking acquired the Republic Box 
Co., Chicago, of which he was president and 
held the controlling interest until his death. 
In 1914 he organized the Peerless Confection 
Co., which he also controlled and of which 
he was president until his death. Mr. Engel- 
king was also a trustee of the Estate of 
Francis Beidler and a trustee of the Francis 
Beidler Charitable Trust. He was frequently 
called in by interests in connection with 
affairs of some of the larger companies which 
had become embarrassed during the depres- 
sion. For fifty years he was actively con- 
nected with the Halsted Street Mission in 
Chicago, a Methodist Church and settlement 
house, spending a day or two every week on 
its affairs, and for the last forty years he 
was superintendent of the Junior League. 
Mr. Engelking was an exceedingly generous 
man, whose donations covered a broad field, 
particularly along the lines of old people’s 
homes and for the relief of helpless and 
crippled children. An untiring worker, he 
had few diversions, unless his religious and 
charitable work could be so called. 

George Engelking was one of the finest 
men in the lumber business in Chicago; his 
word was as good as a bond. Kindly, gentle, 
thoughtful of others, he was a man whom 
everybody respected and honored because of 
the sterling qualities he had shown in the 
many years in which he was a prominent 
figure in the building business. He will be 
missed by all of the old-timers. 

Mr. Engelking lived at 240 Lee Street, 
Evanston, and is survived by his widow, 
Kathryn; a son, William, of San Francisco, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Doris Picken of 
Milwaukee, and Gertrude Engelking of Bos- 
ton. 





FRANK N. BROOKS, 52, owner of the 
Brooks Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., and 
interested in the Warnick Lumber Co. of the 
same city, died of heart failure in his hotel 
room in Chicago, Sept. 28, while attending 
the American Legion convention of which he 
was chairman of the distinguished guests 
committee. He was past State commander. 
He organized the Brooks Lumber Co. in 1915 
in Wisconsin and operated in the northern 
part of that State. In 1917, he was a reserve 


officer, which post he earned as a graduate 
of West Point, and when war broke out he 
entered active service as a major. During 
the American participation, Mr. Brooks 
served as an instructor at several training 
camps and when peace was declared was a 
Lieutenant Colonel. In the summer of 1919 
he moved to Bellingham where his company 
bought out several local wholesale interests. 
He is survived by his widow and several 
children. 


EDGAR JASON STEARNS, 82, head of the 
Stearns Lumber Co., of Hutchinson, Minn. 
died of a heart attack Sept. 24. In 1885, Mr 
Stearns launched the business which he 
headed at the time of his death. From the 
central office at Hutchinson the firm oper- 
ated a number of retail yards in central 
Minnesota. At one time he was mayor of 
his town. He will always be remembered 
by the Minneapolis Council of Boy Scouts as 
the donor of a 43-acre camp on Lake Sylvia, 
near Cokato, Minn. He was a member of 
Hutchinson Temple Lodge, A. F. & A. M., the 
Scottish Rite, Zurah Temple and the Shrine. 
Up to the time of his death he was an active 
member of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Surviving are three daughters, 
and three sons. 


DAVID M. MORLEY, 39, operator of the 
Pacific Hemlock Logging Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., and a member of a prominent pioneer 
Grays Harbor logging family, was killed 
Sept. 26 when struck by a snag at his overa- 
tions in the North River country on Grays 
Harbor. He was born in Chicago and moved 
to Grays Harbor with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Morley, 33 years ago. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1922. He formerly was engaged in aviation 
with various firms, including the Colonial 
Airways of New York and Boston. He at 
one time was associated with the Saginaw 
Timber Co., of Aberdeen. Wash., and or- 
ganized the Pacific Hemlock Logging Co., 
in 1931. His parents, two brothers, and a 
sister survive. 

MRS. VETA S. VANLANDINGHAM, wife of 
Walter Vaniandingham, who handles oak and 
mantle flooring. yellow pine and West Coast 
products in Chicago. died Sept. 26 at her 
home in Winnetka, IIll., after an illness of 
three months. For many vears she traveled 
with her husband among the sawmills in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast, and alwavs 
took a definite interest in the lumber indus- 
trv. She leaves her husband and a daughter, 
Virginia. 


JOHN W. TURNEY, 60, Houston, Tex., 
passed away recently at Alexandria, La. He 
had lived in Houston seven years, and was 
the Texas revresentative for E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indiananolis, with which he was asso- 
ciated for 20 vears. Mr. Turney was a mem- 
ber of the Atkins Pioneer 20-Year Club. Sur- 
vivors are his widow, a son, one daughter, 
three brothers and a sister. 


W. HARVEY JONES, 76, who held the con- 
trolling interest in Buchanon & Smock Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., Asbury Park, N. J., died Sept. 
25 after an illness of two months. In 1908 
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he bought an interest in Buchanon & Smock 
Lumber Co., taking over a controlling inter- 
est in 1925. He leaves his widow and two 
daughters. 


WALTER E. GRAYSON, 64, former presi- 
dent of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, passed away Sept. 23 after being 
in poor health for the last two years. The 
company and the men who operated it were 
held in high esteem by contemporaries in the 
industry. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and two brothers. 


WILLIAM BIGGART, 82, for many years 
manufacturer of interior trim and cabinet 
work in New York and for 20 years head of 
the Empire Door & Trim Co. in that city, 
died in Bloomfield, N. J., Sept. 27, twelve days 
after he and Mrs. Biggart observed their 58th 
wedding anniversary. His widow, three 
daughters and two sons survive. 





E. B. WADHANS, 65, Corning, Iowa, who 
before his retirement operated lumber yards 
at Corning and Tabor, although having been 
paralyzed from the hips down since 17, died 
in Omaha Sept. 12. He organized the busi- 
ness and ran it from a wheel chair. His 
widow, a brother and a sister survive. 


JAMES E. MULHERAN, who operated a 
retail lumber yard under his own name in 
Syracuse, N. Y., passed away Sept. 16. He 
was a member of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and had been in 
the lumber business 35 years. Surviving are 
a brother and two sisters. 


EDWARD MACLEAN STEWART, presi- 
dent of the Robert Stewart Lumber Co., 
Guelph, Ont., which was founded by his 
father in 1854 and is believed to be the oldest 
lumber firm in Ontario, died recently. In 
85 years there had been only two presidents, 
the founder and his son. 


HENRY W. SWAFFORD, 53, for twenty- 
three years vice president of E. J. Stanton 
& Son, Inec., Los Angeles, died Sept. 23 at his 
home in Pasadena. He was a graduate of 
Stanford University. His widow, two sons, 
three daughters, his mother and two brothers 
survive. 


W. HOYT OVERBAGH, 48, of Saugerties, 
N. Y., who was associated there with his 
brother. Richard, in the lumber and coal bus- 
iness, died Sept. 29. He was elected mayor 
of the town in 1931 and served two years. 
He leaves his widow, his mother, three sons, 
his brother and two sisters. 


AVERY W. STOCKHAM, 51, died at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.. recently of iniuries sutfered in 
an automobile accident. He was a_ senior 
partner in the Stockham & Brown Lumber 
Co. Surviving are a daughter, and two 
brothers. 


W. E. DAWSON, 72, for fourteen years 
manager of the Lovington (Ill.) Lumber Co., 
died Sent. 8. He was active in community 
and fraternal circles. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


BERT A. BRIGGS. 50. president of the Re- 
serve Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died Sept. 
25 after a short illness. He was a 22nd 
degree Mason. Survivors are his widow, a 
son and a daughter. 


DANIEL HAMPTON SCHROEBEL, presi- 
dent of the San Joascuin Lumber Co.. Stock- 
ton, Calif., was fatallv iniured recently in a 
fall while fishing in Silver Creek, above Camp 
Tamarack, Calif. 


WALTER B. SLADE, 62, Grays Harbor, 
Wash., a denvartment executive for the Posey 
Manufacturing Co., died Sent. 16. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and a daugh- 
ter. 


WILLIAM ODEN. 8&3, vroprietor of the 
Bunker Hill (Tnd.) Flevator Co., Ine., died 
Sent. 27. He wag a life resident of the town. 
His widow, a son and one daughter survive. 


CALVIN HAFER., 80, for 55 vears in the 
lumber business in Council Bluffs, Iowa, died 
Sept. 18 following an operation. A daughter 
survives. 


ALFRED H. BUTTS, 76. associated with the 
Forbes Lumber Co., Indianavolis, died _ re- 
cently at his home in that city. His widow 
and a son survive. 


LENUS MTLLER, 78. partner in the Miller 
Lumber & Coal Co., Navnanee, Ind., died in 
his home Sept. 18. Among survivors are his 
widow, three daughters and a son. 


RORERT GREGORY FRYE. vice president 
and director of the Massev Ruilders’ Suuply 
Corn., Richmond, Va., died Sent. 25. He is 
survived by his widow. a daughter and a son. 


WILLIAM SHULER, 71, a partner of Ken- 
nedy & Shuler, Amsterdam, N. Y., died Sept. 
24. He leaves his widow and a son. 


EMORY C. CURTIS, 73, manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Sales Co., Cincinnati, died Sept. 
13. He leaves his widow. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 


in the period Sept. 20-25 but, 


where prices for this period were not available, prices for 


the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East 











West Hast West East West Bast 
Side Side Side Side; Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortileaf 
Lengths 10-20’ Standard wt a axe Dimensioa 
1x3 rift— B&better 1x4 ...... 17.40 17.64, 2x a 
B&btr Sht. 56.61 59.33/Inch thick— PN. 5a. eres 21.55 21.88 a we ES vs ge sags 
No. J, Sht.49.95 wt 4 ll... 50.09 9 . 2 Shiplap and [is 2 20° a : 
ey 2 MER oasi0d| coc Seat 122t] Scam etnem ome [ie a ae: shad shes 
1x3 flat Amato Sane <a 51.17 48.56 Shortleaf— 12 & 14 20.63 19.85 
rain— a le 53.17 58.58 1x8 ...... 23.21 22.62 + oo ot 
B&better.. 39.25 39.60}1x5 .. 2... 51.47 54.83 1x10 1.22! 23.08 32.47/46 *"°°°"° 20.56 20.37 
No. 1 .... 35.63 35.20)12 2001. 71.84 72.87)1x12 1.12: et EE 
—_ 5&6/4 thick— No. 3 Fencing, = [22 & 24. 27:50 28.50 
B&btr Sht. 56.59 57.45 4, 6, ~o-- 596,56 61.83 Standard Lengths x8 
No. 1, Sht. 44.23 55.25 Belo . tesa a HER 1x4 ....., 11.41 12.76]12 & 14... 21.83 19.53 
No. 2 .... 33.09 *33.72 = teenies 87.90 oo 49.89 USABIIG. ~...05 22.47 20.67 
Iza fiat Inch thick— aie ist ( a PW i ad 20... 24.02 22.75 
y q 96 q BEE «cecitecese & go ov. oe. piap an ‘ ‘ 5 
NG. 2 ---+ S338 37.29} ¢ hrcistis cok 41.81 38.57 Boards, Standard 12 & 14.. 24.14 20.96 
WO. 2 woss Eee 0.25 pe : 16 22.80 21.79 
 Peverres 41.51 38.33 Lengths 16 7 --5,-+ 22.80 21. 
Railroad Material 1x5&10 ... 43.71 44.19 ee 18.96 18.81)99 @ 24." 2300 *26.25 
2 eT 12 Ce eo 060 55.33 57.16 1x10 19 34 18 61 baa ° o 
Car lining, siding and —_ ~ ; 2x12 
roofing— Rough Finish — _—_— 18.31 18.36 12 & 14... 23.21 21.79 
B&better— 20’ No. 1 Shortleat the eras 23.71 22.61 
1x4, 12&14*34.00 B&better— Dimension . ees 2.63 25.00 
25/32x4, Inch thick— x4 ‘ere 28.15 *24.16 
eS) 2 a 49.98 44.25112 & 14... 25.48 22.11/22 & 24... 35.19 *29.75 
ix4,9.... 40.95 .... é bea eae 50.20 43.19]16 ....... 26.16 24.00 
25/32x4, 9.939.25 ....18 2.22262: 43.60 45.00]18 & 20... 27.97 26.76 No. 3 Dimension, 
1x4, 10 38.00 33.00]1x5&10 ... 46.22 46.31]22 & 24... 35.75 ... Random Length 
25/32x4, 10*37.25  ....]12 ....... 63.00 70.50) 2x6 bat Shette 
x6, 9 . 38.17 ....15@6/4 12 & 14 21.92 22.12 leaf 16.73 14.46 
25/32x6, 9. 39.50 ....1° thick— OP ate fi nt 23.27 21.50 op oreie & Lonel’ 
25/32x6, 18 49.77 -..- dag 55.21 57.00)18 ....... 23.79 25.63, Shortl't & Longl't— 
in@, 10... .... S600lEaeg °°" Gass Gaeeeee .-..--. 25.29 25.54]2x6 ...... 5.59 14.88 
12 87.00 78.50/22. & 24... 32.70 *30.00; 2x8 ...... 17.67 13.86 
Partition, Standard {| ~ “*"'*’*° . 2x8 2x : Bcongscts 15.20 14.06 
Lengths 12 & 14... 24.04 23.13|2x12 ..... 18.43 17.00 
% x4&6— re © See... 24:80 22:98 
B&better.. 49.50 42.38 B&better— 18 ....... 26.00 27.00) Timbers, 20 & Under, 
4 ee 58.14 56.40 20 x. vanes 21.32 26.35 No, 1 
Drop Siding, Standard 1x6as 212 5700 57.59 te 24.. 33.00 ....] gnortleat— 
Lengtha, 1x6 1x5&10 ... 60.66 60.21 ian 32.15 30.10 Bxd&ixd : 28.36 27.50 
No. 117— “Seema 32.89 30.05. 4x6—8x8 . 26. ‘ 
B&better.. 35.44 *81.00 He. i Feactag, OP fig |: 32°31 31:20/ 3&4x10 ... 32.36 26.09 
No. ..-- 36.11 36.00] 1x4 ...... 24.10 31.75/18 & 20... 34.60 31.72|5x10—-10x10 29.00 27.00 
No. i16— ee aa 28.91 28.56/22 & 24... 40.40 *37. 42) ee “aed 36.70 28.00 
B&better.. 45.00 36.00 2x12 3&4x12 ... 40.01 29.00 
No. 1 .... 42.57 38.25] No 1 Shiplap and 12 & 14... 35.96 32.19 
Boards, 10-20’ oe 35.76 32.38 Plaster Lath 
Assorted patterns— ’ a . . 
f ~ 32.94 $3.75118 ....... 38.10 36.00 %x1%6", 4 
B&better.. 40.25 40.05 32.94 9 fs 
No. 1 || 37.92 37.11 Tx5G10 ... 34.565 SE.TEEBO .oc.ccc 39.16 36.00 No Se 4.62 
No. 2... 29:50 30:84 1x12 ..... 44.27 47.00]22 & 24... 46.00 ....' No. b Kaci eee ha seeks 





OAK FLOORNG 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 

12x21,” 38x1%y” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $72.00 $69.00 $65.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 70.00 62.00 61.00 61.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 50.00 53.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 63.00 52.00 56.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 67.00 52.00 55.00 48.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 67.00 54.00 49.00 52.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... -61.00 47.00 46.00 40.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 62.00 52.00 42.00 43.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 57.00 45.00 37.00 34.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 57.00 46.00 38.00 36.00 
No. 2 common. . 38.00 33.00 31.00 26.00 
x2” %x1%” fex2” 
Cl. GRE. WE os iin ccanwea $80.00 $75.00 ae 
2 A. Sl. res 75.00 70.00 
a | er 62.00 60.00 
et. QE, PRB. coc cice vives 62.00 60.00 Se aicate 
2 a | er 63.00 62.00 64.00 
a a. ee 63.00 61.00 58.00 
a | 57.00 55.00 56.00 
a Se eee 57.00 55.00 54.00 
Wo. 1 COM. Wht... occu 52.00 48.00 44.00 
WO. T COME POs oc kc cceses 53.00 49.00 42.00 
ING. 2 COMMOR. 2.0 ccsvae 36.00 31.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
12-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
*;-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials figured on Memphis origin: For 
ii-inech stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
Ps-inch, $3.50. 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Sept. 18-23, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 


5/4x8 6/4x8 

1x8 & war. & wadr. 

a ae $57.77 $61.19 $60.55 

ees seen 38.79 41.79 41.46 

SHop, S2S— No. No. 2 

5/4 Ua rR UPA alte Ns cara was oi gh Ao anere $34.26 $22.53 

SASS ey ears Cena 33.65 22.25 

Commons, S2 or 4— No. 2 No. 3 

2S eee epee anes: $27.02 $20.23 

2 Aes ees 29.76 20.42 

ee a | Ee) ERE e $12.63 
Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4x8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 

Choice ee Week acid viele ee $72.07 $85.50 

Quality (D) Biss. Wcak wee 41.09 62.83 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
N No. 2 No. 3 


0.1 
=. Ri isis: Selon aredevone $35.58 $33. 12 $23.70 
saisteceieiere deena 70.00 39.58 26.96 
Utility KINO. 4): 374, SEW ites oo Sse veswwne $15.79 
Sugar Pine 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
‘ & wdr. & wdr. & wadr. 
a 6 eer $68.85 $68.30 $67.66 
ED) «5's. canard CaS 65.55 64.01 63.27 
| ree ere 48.70 48.88 49.82 
SHop, s$2s— No. 1 No. No. 3 
| Pee $36.93 $26.58 $21.52 
6/4 vacates eiaaieueaaes 36.68 26.63 21.11 
BE asa cwrinve, dsormieineslacane 48.47 33.29 21.50 

Larch-Douglas Fir 
Sree, TEG.. B, BiG. av ae vadcors ccs we $33.03 
Dimension, No. ¥, 35688 ........00:ccccecs 18.18 
Doeras, WO: B, Ge Gr. Se, TES. oc. ccc cence 20.31 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 19.86 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin,- Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 

No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818 or SiS1E Stand- 
ard and Extra Standard: 


8 10, 12&14 16 
ERR ee a ee $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
2, ne 33.00 34.00 35.50 
eS eee 33.00 34.00 35.50 
Sane 34.50 35.50 7.00 
BEER ssc cwanisicimoan.s 35.50 36.50 38.00 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or 84S 
Standard and Extra Standard: 
10’,12'&14’ +f 18&20’ 22&24’ 
2x 4 $35.50. $34.50 $34 $36.50 $3 


8.50 
2x 6 .... 33.50 33.50 33. 30 36.50 38.50 
2x 8 .... 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.50 38.50 
2x10 .... 36.50 37.50 36.50 38.50 40.50 
2x12 .... 37.50 38.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 29.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 
$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $32-34; No. 3, $26- 28. 


Cedar Shingle logs aN 00; lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, 








Stock a Brand That 
Helps You Sell 


Full page advertising every month 
reaches Architects, 


Contractors 
and Prospective Builders to pave 
the way for your sales of MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
from stock—in strips or blocks. 
Look at this magazine coverage: 


American Builder Factory 
Architectural Record Flooring 
American School Pencil Points 


Board Journal 
Bakers’ Helper 
Church Property 

Administration 
Cotton 


Nation’s Schools 
Manufacturers Record 
School Management 
Textile World 


Be sure you stock the advertised brand—the 
only flooring supervised by the Association— 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple! Write for new 
grading rules and folder on finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


(Northern Hard) 
THE LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


OPE vegeeeas $63.00 $53.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
Se cetevgrs 68.00 58.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
is meee eee 73.00 63.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
Oe avacvaus 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Dee eas obunx $78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $25.00 $19.00 
BED sseneans 83.00 73.00 53.00 29.00 21.00 
DO écne dons 86.00 76.00 54.00 31.00 23.00 
YT: Errore 93.00 83.00 64.00 33.00 23.00 
BOG fecesees 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00 p 
7! re 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 
ae seveeuns 70.00 60.00 39.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


; No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


mn esa wowwe $73.00 $58.00 $47.00 $30.00 $15.00 
7 Ree 78.00 63.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
Poe creanewe 81.00 66.00 55.00 36.00 17.00 
Oo Sa 86.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
| ee 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00 18.00 
ae -«cobetaks 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 - ‘ 
EE a ae tie ee 101.00 86.00 71.00 42.00 
See ceeevanes 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 
De oveeeea's 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 
PG nated wks 161.00 146.00 123.00 eens er 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com. 
ee EES $48.00 $38.00 $27.00 $19.00 
|. ear 53.00 43.00 29.00 20.00 
ere 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
Fae 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 
7 59.00 49.00 34.00 ake 
ee 64.00 54.00 39.00 eae 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com. Com. Com. 
,, eee $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
es cekemead 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
>), err re 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
| ae 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 
Sree 78.00 63.00 40.00 me 
DET 4 siateek kel 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch — FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
. ae $83.00 $65.00 $46.00 $27.00 $17.00 
eee 88.00 70.00 51.00 33.00 18.00 
eee 91.00 75.00 56.00 39.00 18.00 
Re pews <i om 94.00 82.00 66.00 44.00 19.00 
|, ee 96.00 86.00 73.00 47.00 , 
Ae 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00 
7 ae 156.00 146.00 121.00 ones 
Dre caweee ce 73.00 59.00 42.00 26.00 
De Gieweuwe 75.00 61.00 45.00 27.00 
No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Maple— FAS & Sel. Com. Com. 
re ausded aes $59.00 $41.00 $25.00 $17.00 
OS eae 66.00 46.00 29.00 18.00 
.: aaa 76.00 51.00 34.00 18.00 
De acdéewase 81.00 56.00 34.00 19.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 29.—-Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
Tb ete e se > be gee os Ge ey aang ee $4.25 
I aie aia a @ Giatiarg ales cores abi tb tins eat 3.00 
PE  Setinine pba bev eNewknebaeswander ane 2.10 
Perfections: 
ae eee eens $3.50 
TS 5s Ss ae tear ane Sb Gest de wna Wena aol 2.55 
IE a'k Gi. of b\avas'6 dk wt: 6. Wah eee eee aaa 1.80 
XXX: 
dk eS iy 5 at lardh d ch-pceaarat ance $3.15 
nd oe hat, ob ayia putea a aac 2.50 
NT PN a Solel ard oak coed mae Sr WLP Oe wine aire 1.65 


Amemcanfiumberman 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood bookings have recently been 
heavy, and their total has far exceeded 
the ability of the mills to make shipment, 
so that files of unfilled orders are greatly 
increased. A good part of the recent 
business was probably placed at prices 
well below the peak of their upward 
movement. It was done because of fears 
that there would be a shortage of water 
and rail shipping facilities, because stocks 
of distributors had become badly depleted 
at a time when prospects for fall trade in 
the farm areas had greatly improved, be- 
cause mill stocks had been reduced dur- 
ing a period of declining prices, and be- 
cause cost increases under the Wage- 
Hour law would make a lumber price 
advance necessary. As it now seems that 
lumber supply and transportation facili- 
ties will be ample, at latest by spring, and 
mark-ups in material prices are resulting 
in some hesitancy among builders, busi- 
ness is losing some of its emergency 
character. Moderate advances are ac- 
cepted readily by distributors and con- 
sumers, and it is expected that demand 
will continue at a higher level than dur- 
ing the first part of this year. Many 
mills have had to refuse orders, because 
the sudden spurt in buying caught them 
with low and broken assortments; sum- 
mer output in the West had been cur- 
tailed by a bad fire season, and the South 
and Southeast have suffered from abnor- 
mal rains. Efforts are being made to 
meet the market’s needs, and there is ev- 
ery prospect that prices will soon stabilize 
at a somewhat higher than recent level. 
However, in the western pine region, win- 
ter is the period of low production; and 
rains normally restrict woods operations 
in the South. The Atlantic coast and 
California have been relieved from threat 
of a marine tie-up, but available tonnage 
is booked well in advance, and rate in- 
creases are probable. The East’s supply 
of spruce is likely to be curtailed by 
British buying, and demand for homes 
there has been fairly active and is likely 
to increase as a result of the stimulating 
effect of war orders on the region’s in- 
dustries. California has been depleting 
its stocks, and with consumption expand- 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 2. 
Cleveland: 





Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
ae $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 
Com. & Sel.. 45.00 55.00 57.50 

Plain White Oak: 

errr 107.00 115.00 120.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 55.00 60.00 65.00 
Plain Red Oak: 

ee are 82.00 90.00 100.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 54.00 59.00 64.00 

Poplar: 
ae 87.00 95.00 97.50 
No. 1 C.&S... 60.00 62.50 65.00 
Sin odelh en 67.00 72.00 72.00 
No. 2-A Com. 37.00 42.00 44.00 

Basswood: 

Se 77.00 82.00 82.00 
No. 1 C.&S8... 52.00 57.00 59.00 
No. 2 Com... 32.00 37.00 39.00 


Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$92.50 $110.00 $120.00 $135.00 
62.50 80,00 90.00 110.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 85.00 95.00 120.00 
116.00 135.00 145.00 175.00 
69.00 84.00 94.00 118.00 
105.00 125.00 140.00 160.00 
75.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
32.00 | Chestnut: 4/4. 5/4 +6/4.~—«S8/4 
_"o |! aero 90.00 105.00 105.00 115.00 

No. 1 C&S. 75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 
92.00] “ WHND 39.00 42.00 43.00 50.00 


64.00 No.1C.&Btr. 35.00 38.00 38.00 45.00 
42.00 Snd. Wormy 29.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 


ing the market is accepting stiff mark- 
ups. The middle West farm market gives 
promise of considerable activity this fall, 
and distributors have been placing rush 
orders for mixed cars in all the produc- 
ing regions, at price advances. Railroad 
buying, current and prospective, has re- 
sulted in rather sharp mark-ups in car 
material. There is little export trade, 
in the face of stiff increases in rates, 
shortage of bottoms and the shipping dif- 
ficulties associated with war. 

Hardwood producers have benefited by 
a greatly expanded demand for flooring, 
and furniture manufacturers, with de- 
pleted stocks, have been brought into the 
market by a recent increase in their sales, 
while the railroads are beginning to take 
considerable material. Both the gums and 
the oaks have advanced steadily during 
the last few weeks to levels much above 
the recent, but other species have not 
risen correspondingly, though practically 
all quotations are a little higher. Mill 
stocks have been greatly reduced during 
the period of declining prices, and winter 
production in the South will be much cur- 
tailed because of difficulties of logging in 
the wet lowlands. . 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Sept. 30: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
MEINE °c, araierse.ane eee oe ore $63.00 $63.00 
Se Be tae 54.00 54.00 
ay A Salina an a sn 62:9 Garey cy ai ee ea 40.00 38.00 

Flat grain— 
3 eee re 40.00 40.00 
Pe Ets acum ndae caceueeeas 29.00 30.00 

Ceiling & Partition 
: B&Better No.1 
CO TE es he draceidialsinacntae i $38.00 $35.00 
Pe ig ee 8 rere 48.00 44.00 
Boston Partition, }§x4 ...... 45.00 40.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.117 No. 116 
SU oc ski's as aa einntecw ceed’ $42.00 $48.00 
Ee Sat ba laieeiworcalaG el ee eee 40.00 44.00 
Wee Wo eared aie ae as ele aces 30.00 31.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 


4/4 ...$55.00 $60.00 $55.00 $56.00 $62.00 $80.00 
5/4... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 90.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


; 4 5 6 8 
COME © 5 6cecewes $61.00 $66.00 $61.00 $61.00 
| RE Gs: 61.00 66.00 61.00 61.00 

Mouldings Discount 
Cae Oe Se Ge WO. 6 ieee sctecccess 40% 
WOU ES cick oc kore cw ekns odewmsaresee ne 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


*Boards, S4S, No. 1.$37.00 $37.00 $40.00 $50.00 
or Shiplap No. 2. 24.00 25.00 25.00 30.00 


GS oso de kaxon cous 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Dimensions, S48, 16-Foot 

No.1 No. 2 
aca SARS eee hehe ee $27.00 $25.00 
ER. ac ci cs «haar he oe reat 24.00 22.00 
Se ES IE terre 25.00 23.00 
BEE cc Lind sw de edie eeeaeneah vik et 36.00 27.00 
Ee (4550s dsc car ceive sveeen 40.00 30.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

BN ed. cai par dis ade Gian a ac ic Nae eae rene aS $5.25 
BG Ee hoa ak gam aatwe eons ata ole eeat ames eo 4.25 





*Applies to the new SPA grade of No. 1 
common. 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 26: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
ES ara $44.90 1.20 $24.80 
DS i cveisie wath ww emcees 41.10 5.55 27.25 
Ceiling 
ee ee ee oe $25.40 $23.10 $16.25 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Be aiwk-ocanee $49.25 IA ee ekg: ww agi $58.70 
eee ee 91.65 ee 72.95 
BUD 5-4 oa eek on 48.80 2, eee 69.90 
RO SP ciebaceaeeoe 49.35 i: 81.75 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com Com 
DRG a6. 6 dint chasisereee $44.10 $20.00 $19.85 
DEE Sawituctccesecn vce 42.25 22.45 eats 
DUD. Aiciactie Wate ara dicate 40.90 24.25 19.10 
RINE. wal éexiwatecdtagackaa 37.60 23.95 19.65 
BE Sense eis oocicwe 42.65 25.15 19.55 
BURA. «cic ernnalataace 56.45 29.10 20.15 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 
PRS ok ee kewe —— ee ae eae 
BO Wiican Oacwwen ile ah cin Neti acti 
RM et concave notiacs 24.15 SMOR wAiewshecas 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, ineeneee 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
WE Vniete tien aein tases ees ae $22.20 $26.70 
MEE alco eke cista aso eres nn Bee 22.20 25.45 
PE.) pAcvKduace eatin oe baat 23.70 27.50 
RRS ohio te ae tr enetin tee ie crema 26.05 gat 
BOE Seaieticde gab eee soaleaens 28.30 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 30.—Current quotations 
- 0 b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
&Btr. 





Cc D 
ee $44.00 $35.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BUD. Sick i ne-ceuaeae $31.00 $25.00 $21.00 
BE Reawseerscmecireaiaeee 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $30.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 30.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
ET | $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 
Dee 24.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
we See $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $23.00 
ee 15.v0 15.60 15.50 16.00 
B. © veces 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
+t 16 18 20 
ee rere. 7 pa $23. ys $24. os $24. 00 $24.00 
ero 23.0 23 23.50 23.50 
SE Seas 33, 00 23. 00 23. 0 23.00 23.00 
ee 24.00 24.00 24.5 24.50 24.50 
+ <n ercrae 25.00 25.00 36,00 26.00 26.00 
No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

UR MED 6%. Waves a Gems 446 SinG' 4 os% overéroso-e 8. 
TERED FO Tl. ANG. GWOT. ...o:0 cecccccwes 17.0 
12x12 22 to 30 feet 18.0 


ee ey 





THE AVERAGE receipts for carrying a pas- 
senger one mile, excluding commutation pas- 
sengers, on the ‘railroads of this country was 
2.07 cents in 1938, compared with 3.31 cents ten 
years ago. 


Amemcanfiimberman 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 2: 


Qrtd. Red Gum 


Plain White Oak 
Figured Wood No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS— me i ae ae 32.75 
a 92.25 No. 2 Com.— 
12 Sea: 94.25 7 gaps 24.00 
Plain Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
Figured Wood FAS— 
s@ ce 85.00 ve Sip ales 36.00 
q «gaa 39.50 
vee ae eee ee 43.00@ 49.75 
Co 77.50 @82.00 SS: os ov 25@60.00 
i See 83.0 No. 
OS Sate 100.00 Sg Ree: 28.0 9.00 @33. 00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No 
1: Sere: 32.75 @34.00 _ ee 24.00 
te ee ee 35. 00@ 37. 00 1 he Strips, pan 
—" Red Gum Plain Poplar 
4/4 76.00 No. 1 & Selects— 
No. 1 & Sel.— be ei a re 
eg 31.00 @31.50 4 19.75 @ 20.00 
BE or orate 32. 15 @ 36. .00 No TE te icpit 
TR Ey eS cca ST SS .00 
pa oo Soft Maple 
ae 37.75 @39.00 ae 2 Com.— sa 
eee 38.0 a ts 
39.50@40.75 
874 ee obo | Low Run— : 
eee 45.00@52.50 | 9/4 -----. 25.00 
yy, 58.00 | aa 
Wi +. --26:00@30.00 | G/4 ..,- ..84.00@35.50 
5 5.00 @30. . 5 BS 
6/4 21 221136.00@31.00 | 6/4 «--. 24.00@25.50 
la 30.00@35.00 | No _ 
1074 ....:. 38.50 ee ewe 11.50@12.75 
yt ee 45.50 Cottonwood 
Plain Sap Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
FA De bowers 24.00 
oo Seen 32.75 | 3/4 ....--. 26.50 
i, ae 33.25@37.25 | No. 2Com.— 
BUR. ciccxicn 33.00@38.00 | 4/4 ..--.. 18.0 
yaar: 37.25@40.50 | Log Run— . 
i? oer 40.25 Me ale aes 25.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Qrtd, Sycamore 
BM acti 19.00@20.00 | Log Run— 
ve aceite ks 21.50@27.00 | 5/8 ...... 24.00 @27.00 
AS Sees 24.00 @27.50 Plain Sycamore 
ee Ra 30.2 No. 2 Com.— 
No. 2 Com 4/4 nee ine 11.00 
eS 13.00@14.00 | Log run— i 
4 See 19:00 9 S/S 5. 2.s: 18.50@19.25 
Sf eae 49:00 4 4/4... 20.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum Se oie aca 32.00 
FAS— Willow 
te 35.50 | FAS— ’ 
a, rere $900 8 272. Ws 38.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
Ra ee 25.50@27.00 I 4/4 ...... 25.75 
rer 27.50 No. 2 Com.— 
Ore ee 2560 1 4/6... 13.00 
Sf, re 29.00 Magnolia 
No. 2 Com.— FAS— 
WE eee 19.00 | 5/4 ...... 55.00 
Plain Black Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— Sea 26.75 @28.50 
lo eee 21.00@21.75 | 6/4 ...... 30.00 
No. 2 Com.— Pecan 
t ee 12.00 | FAS— 
Ee 43.00 1 8/4 ccc 61.25 
Plain Tupelo Hackberry 
FAS— Log Run— 
? aoe 30. 50 i, ae 23.00 
Sere Cypress 
Ce ence 33. 15@34. 25 FAS— 
No. 1. & Sel.— “aa 67.00 
_ ee 24. 25 @ 24.75 _—- 
NG. 3Com-—- é#jij=- tis... ... 45.00 
et 11.50 ai eee oe 48.25 
SS eee 50.00 @62.25 
No. 2 Com.— No. 2 Com.— 
FT, ers 3300 5 4/4’... ;.. . 21.00 
C/E oackex 23.00 5 S/4.;....... 24.50 
Mixed Oak 674... 26.50 
Sonne Wormy— Pecky Cypress 
i, Sia oS  , aeaieinall 50 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American fund 


s f. o. b. Chicago or 72 cent rate, effective Oct. 20, on air dried 


Engelmann ag spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 6” 8” 10” 13” 
D&btr., 6-16’. $64. 00 $55.00 $57.00 $65.00 $84.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 48.25 46.75 46.75 58.75 79.75 
No. 2, 6-16’.. 43.00 40.25 40.25 42.35 50.50 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 34.75 35.75 34.75 34.75 peed 

No. 4, 6-20’.. 29.50 29.50 30.75 30.75 30.7 
No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 20 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 
foot, is $30.00. 
5&6/4, 6-16’— 

4"&wdr. 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
Daber, $80.00 eee. 00 $82.00 ae. 00 $90.00 $93.00 
No. 1.. 67.75 7.75 57.75 57.75 70.50 88.75 
No. 2 52.50 3. 50 48.50 48.50 51.50 59.25 
No. 3.. 40.00 38.75 40.50 40.50 39.50 41.00 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lengths, add $2. 
In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, 4d 4- and 6- 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&war., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20- foot, add $2. 
No. 4 common, add $2. 
6-foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 8 common, de- 


duct $3. 
Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10- foot. 
i >” . > a £. $15.50 
6”. 35.75 Ce”. 26:7 - 17.50 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4- ak No. . $6.90; 
No. 2, $6.65; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 


$4.10 8° , 12&14’ 16’ 

are $31.50 $33.60 
1x 6” . RI 32.00 33.50 
tt — viene a 33.00 34.50 
Epi empetdne 3.50 34.50 36.00 
ee 4. 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For ‘D&M, ‘plain “shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 

No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, —e or S48; 


12&14’ 16’ 
Ek SARs $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
eee, 31.50 32.50 
St eee ceeceeee 32.60 32.50 33.50 


ot) Eee 34.50 35.50 
SHI8” fw ccc cccccccee 84,60 35.60 
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Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons are 


Pat spare 
ideal for tractor log- (ey lé L902 
ging. They are used = 77 Zosition 


singly or in trains. to Load- 


LINDSEY 
8-Wheel 
Log Wagons 


continue to do the 
job cheaper and bet- 
ter for the practical 
logger. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Laurel, - 


For snaking and 
bunching vB ys 
. Self-Loading S - 
Miss. ders. 


SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog 4, 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN . MISSISSIPPI 





CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B or F tooth. You will cut MORE and better 
lumber, bits last twice as long, never lose a 
bit or shank. Saw back second day. 


J. H. MINER SAW MF’G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 








LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 


nAAROOW 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


BN ED. ccc cdma haatnhencetanwins 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues........... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues........... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........ $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Heading 











Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Ine. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANTED 








WANTED 











Employment 


WANTED—FORESTRY WORK 
College degree in forestry. Age 24. Knowledge of 
Lumber and Timber Estimating and Mapping. Ex- 
perience in the manufacturing and selling of Ply- 
wood and Veneer. 
Address ‘“‘A, 52,’”’ care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WANTED: BOOKKEEPER 


or assistant manager of small yard. Five years 
experience with present employers. Good refer- 
ences. Age 27. 

Address “A, 53,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE-MANAGER 

Thoroughly experienced executive, acquainted with 
Building Supplies, Paint and Hardware would like 
to make a new connection. Employed in present 
position for twelve years. Capable of managing a 
wholesale or retail business. Consideration only 
given to a permanent location. 

Address “A. 71,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 DETAILER 
Biller on special mill work wants to make change. 
No job too complicated or too large. Can super- 
vise small plant. 
Address “Z. 100," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS 


Hardwood Inspector, road or yard. Supt. mill- 
vard operation. Twenty-five years two concerns. 
Circumstance makes my services avai'able. Want 
permanent connection. Highest integrity, efficiency, 
reference. 


Address “A. 42,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


and Estimator. Cost Book A graduate. Can list 
accurately materials and millwork from plans and 
specifications. 

Address “Z. 98." care American Lumberman. 





POSITION AS MANAGER 


Pine or Hardwood operation. Experienced logger, 
manufacturer and salesman. 15 yrs. experience as 
manager large operation. Have just completed 
liquidation and available at once. 

Address “7. 80."" care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANT MAN TO ASSIST 
In handling traffic, billing and bookkeeping by 
midwestern concern. Give experience and refer- 
ence in reply. Steady position. 
Address “A. 25," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Assistant manager in fair-size northern Illinois 
town. Line yard experience preferred. 
Address “‘A. 56," care American Lumberman. 








SMALL HOMES SALES MANAGER 


Man of unusual ability and experience, able mer- 
chandiser capable of organizing and managing 
any size vroject and developing large scale opera- 
tion profitably. 20 years’ executive experience. 
Outstanding success as former General Sales and 
National Advertising Manager for large Ready 
Cut House Corporation. Desires broader oppor- 
tunity on basis of modest salay and bonus for 
performance. Alert, resourceful, dependable, ex- 
cellent personal habits, good personality, sound 
references, character, ability and experience. Mar- 
ried, two children, present associates know of 
this advetisement. 
Address “A. 86,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LUMBER SALESMEN 
To handle profitable sideline. 
Address “A. 36," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING 


Well = established wholesaler, selling Western 
Woods, wants men anywhere who can get busi- 
ness, exceptional proposition, drawing account al- 
lowed against business booked. 

Address “Y. 52," care American Tumberman. 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION 
In lumber yard, with chances for advancement. 
Previous experience. 
Address “A. 78,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young man 26 years old desires position in lumber 

yard as salesman and general office work. Have 

had 3 years experience. Not afraid of hard work. 
Address “A. 75,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN 


Familiar with Southern mills, to manage hard- 
wood sales for established mid-South firm engaged 
in the wholesaling of hardwood lumber and manu- 
facture of hardwood flooring also some pine. Give 
complete details in first letter. 

Address “A. 77,’"" care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Must be thoroughly experienced in all classes of 
detail and special millwork. 

Address “A. 72.’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


At once, aggessive manager with sufficient archi- 
tectural knowledge to be helpful to customers in 
planning medium priced homes for northern Illinois 
city. 











Address “A. 82," care American Lumberman. 
BOOKKEEPER WITH LUMBER EXPERIENCE 
One who can figure estimates for building, etc. 


Write full details as to experience, references and 
salary wanted to 
FREEPORT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Freeport, Illinois 





DESIRE POSITION 
As Hardwood or White Pine Inspector, Southern 
State. 
Address ‘A. 74,”’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
of recorded success in retail yard business ex- 
pansion invites correspondence of small, sound 
retail yard overator interested in such service. 
Address ‘A. 80,’ care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
And estimator wishes position with lumber or mill- 
work concern. 5 years exp. Best of refs. 

Address “A. 76,” care American Lumberman. 





WHOLESALE MILLW’K OR LBR. SALESMAN 


Desires traveling connection in any territory. 
Address “A. 79,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


Employment 


SITUATION WANTED 
Lumber salesman or office executive, thoroughly 
experienced, now available for Chicago territory 
for Mill or Retail Yard. Hardwood and Softwoods. 
Address ‘‘A. 84,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY LUMBER YARD 


In small city or town located in North or Central 
Illinois. 


Address “Z, 78," care American Lumberman. 














WANTED TO BUY 


Lumber Yard in Chicago or suburb. 
Address “A. 81,” care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


QUOTATIONS WANTED ON ONE OR MORE 


Car loads of 4/4 & 6/4 Number Two common and 
better Cherry, delivered. W. H. ARKLEY, 13 
Concord Ave., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








Business Opportunities 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN LUMBER FIRM 


In business twenty years wants connection as 

Southern Buyer for reliable Northern Wholesale 

firm selling Philadelphia and New York trade. 
Address ‘“‘A. 85,” care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A 


three block saw mill carriage for right hand band 
mill. Prefer thirty-six inch opening with Trout 
rope set works. 

BURRUS LUMBER CO., Beaumont, Texas 








1 TRIMMER FOR SAW MILL 
Either 26 or 24’, also 1 Hog, Mitts and Merrill, 
Style C or larger. f 
MICHIGAN BLOCK CORP., Petoskey, Mich. 





WANTED TO BUY 


One used 10 H.P., 20 H.P., and 25 H.P., 3 phase 
motors. O. W. HOUTS LUMBER CO., State Col- 


lege, Penna. 
Steel Rails 


RAILS WANTED 
8 to 4 miles 20 or 25 lb., 5 miles 30 1b., 6 miles 
40 to 60 lb. Could use loco. if good shape. State 
quantity can furnish, shipping point, if out of 
track, lowest cash price per gross ton. 
Address “A. 83,” care American Lumberman. 














FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE 
Old established lumber and building material yard, 
near Chicago, doing nice business. Low rent, small 
investment in merchandise and equipment. Owner 
will pay all outstanding accounts and collect all 
accounts receivable. Good reason for wishng to sell, 
Address “A. 60,” care American Lumberman, 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. P43 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





SOU. CALIF. LBR. YDS. FOR SALE 


Advise amount investment wanted. TWOHY 
LUMBER CoO., Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Lum- 
ber Yard Brokers. 
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